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EDITOR'S NOTE 
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This boo^ h an endeayour to tr^c€ in nutn^ 
£dd^ the extent of the inheritance which the 
_ modem ^vorld owes to Ancient Rome. The 
chapters have been written independently, and 
it will be seen that th^ are not all on the same 
plan. Some writers have described the con¬ 
tribution of Rome to ovilizarioEp and have left 
It to the reader to infer the extent of the 
legacy t others have traced the iteps by which 
the l^acy has come to us, and to this subject 
Professor Foligno has devoted a s'aluahle chapter. 
The editor's thanks are dne to all the coa- 
tiibntors, especially to Mr. Asquith, who found 
time to write an Introduction to the volume. 
Also to M r, Angus Davidson for his assistance in 
translating Professor Giovannoni’s chapter, and to 
Professor R. S. Conway for the two photographs 
illustrating the probable site of Viig;il’t firm. 

C. B. 
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INTRODUCTION 


A fiuanr iduiliir, long ago dsfunsdum, notMrtg but tins 
rclentj^a and flattcfing pemitenco oi my friend^ Mr, Cyril 
Bailejv could Hatc comtr^ioed me to reapoiislblc for iJie 
Prologue to tlufl ToliamCr For though dutui^ a boip life 1 have 
Ktiivtn Ojever to lose tOHch wirh the ftodi» and intcfciu of 
my youth, Scholanhip in the^e with du: jesv? [CnplemeuSi 
which hare been forged for at by arclLieologyt tad die many 
development! of the cEuuparadvc mcLhodf cctupletely outstrips 
the ardent but bcUted smateuTi who (reladvdy (peaking) hu 
ODt got mudi beyond the cqmpment of due Neolithic Age, 

Thk book it incnitded to give a compiehcEisive tidinate of 
the Legacy which Rome bis left to the modem iivorli On 
what may be called the poHdcal lide of her acdviiies—the arc 
of govemoicnt and conquest, the statecraft of consolidation 
and eJEpandtui, the recoaciliadoD of local divenitia vvith 
impcdal unity, the approiiniatias to a Vforld-widc Peace— 
there ii no need to dwdL 1 endeavoured* lome ycait ago, to 
give reasons tot the npinioq that, tn the thousiad years which 
followed the birth of Chriit, there ww no era in which tlic 
eitertud condidons of life were so favourahle to the happineia 
of mankind aa the rcigu of due Emperor Hadrian, The great 
fabric inocumbed In time, ai all hucun. iiudiudnni do, to the 
law of decay. But it is unique in lihioiyp and ixa memoda 
^d oamples will not and caanot die. 

It a much more difficult to describe the character anil 
appraise the Taluc of the mtdJectual and spidtual debt which 
we owe to Rome. ITie imprCTioiu left upon my mind, sfter 
reading tlie learned and pcneizratmg contributioiij which follow^ 
may be summed up tn this way : alike in literaitiie, iu art^ iq 
phUosophy^ and in idigionj Rome built the bddge over wtuch 
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2 Intrcdudim 

many o! the best tboiigbts and the -Eiieat modeb of aiitiqiilcj 
found their vaj inw the Mediaerral and thence into the Modem 
WorIcL Her geoiufl was not creative but aafiiniibtiTe * its 
fnnc^iQii wui not to onginaitc but to adjpt ^ and not nnfit;-- 
in the proc«# of idiptarion, to tranamutt Her 
intellectual actiTidei J think, happilf described bf one erf 
the writert aft those of a great * intermediary ^ 

Like all gcneralkadoiifi of the rind, this requiies miny 
qualifycatiocia before it can be made to tit the factfr. It may 
be worth wliHe to ace how the cjm standi ia the dcpaitmcnti 
of Uteratnre, Religion, and Philoftophy* Ronmn Law u in 
a category by itaell 

In die domain of Literature our first and greatest obligation 
to Rome ifl nataraDy the Larin langnage itsdl We owe to it (qa 
Mr. Mackril iip)—to trite oiJj one dins trad on— ^ practically 
the wbiile vocabiikiy of onr thcolil^y and moral philoaophy ^ 
Indeed, it b difficnlt lo refuac assent to the brger ehim which 
it idvanred by the lamc emioent amharicy ; xhM ’ Europetn 
proec, as an initramcnt of thongbi, it Cicero"? creatton ^ 

It h easy to emphasize and eo illuatratc the tihl greater debt 
which Roman literature owed to Giwik In originality, and 
real indcrpcndcuce, Lucreduft and CaiuUus itand almwt ainnr 
among the Larin poets. * Ndthnr/ tays Dr. Verrall, * so far 
as we had any neat affinity to priicccttoia or fuoiMioia^’ 

But the Utl ihar Vii^il and Horai^ were * copyifttt% as they 
avowedly were, has not in any way impaired the unique 
infinence which, by unique gifts, they hate eierched both in 
the mediacTal and the mijdem wopIA There are, indeed some 
depart men tft of the arc of wriiing in which, withont any ante* 
cedent model, the Roman G coins artrined to tomething Tery 
near perfeeriom Satire b one examples it b ekimed by 
Quinidlian 4ft r purely Ladn product, J. J. Scaligcr once said 
that he wTJuId p.YC in erchange for the text oa Ennius in it? 
intcgrityi Lucan, Stathift, Stliya Italicni, ‘ #t tout as gsr^ns-U 
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It would perliapfl be a imrra iRlereitqig eaxluQge if we could 
obtijxi at the ume price the ODCpourmgv ol LuriliuB^ the 
fanmler of Knnuii Satbe* ItB greatc£r muc^^ Jorertal^ bat 
ftctcr beeit mrpassed, and there are few aucioit writm, Greek 
or Roman, who hare been Difire mdusirioust)^ and on the whole 
more Loefiectiially imitated in modem dmci, 

Roman Oratory, itandt on iti own legt. It wu, nf 

course, founded npoet, and largely faihiontd by, Atiic and 
^ Ariadc * ezamplesL The Latin language ta tn lofOe rc&pccta 
less adapted CO oratory than the GreeL Aa Cardi n al Newman 
baa said : * l^atin ii oomparadTely weat* scrantj^ aniJ unmuikai, 
and requires conaidcrable skill and managemeisE to rend nr it 
eipreaiiTe and gracefuL^ ^ It ma donbiJcSfl for this leason that 
the great Roman orators, Horeenritii and Cicero himsidf, 
abandoned the * plainness * and the somctimni statuesque sim¬ 
plicity of Ly?ia 3 uad Demostlitaes, for the atnplLtnde and 
Dmatrnesi of theif own carefully buiLt np ami lonOiOiiB periods. 
11 may be a moot pc^t to dedde whether one w-qold rather 
bare heard i Apeech from Demoitliniies or frem Cicenx But 
there can^ I thinks he little doubt, norwichstanding ail the 
itndy which Brongham and other great praedtionen allege 
that they hi^e given to the Cor^na^ that Cicero has had 
a more abiding and pervasive influence npon the mechodi of 
mpdem oTatory* 

There remaiua another branch of Literature, lesi pretenriont, 
but more {asdnating^ in which Rnme can mjiy be said to have 
led the way; that ol Letter-writing. Cicero was here the 
pionner* and in his eght or nine hundred letTm he has ihown 
LimseLf a master of ^ the rcsanrcti of epistolary Axr* They 
oiike up the most virid picture that we possess of social and 
political uhairH cif current topics and conspicuous personagee^ 
in the troubled yeaji of the morihund Republic^ The younger 
Pliny, who Jifed in the trinqnE dayti of the Emperor Trajan^ 
W 41 in etery way an inferior artbt to Cicero,, but hia lettert 
^ Quuted Ifj Of juf, IhuikLi p- Icii, 
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Kiflucli (liter tke fasliion of the be puhlialied to the world 
in his lifctLHie, in a * ready anccessian of no lesi than nlac boobt 
T¥Tcil in ainiablc charactert i faculty of claec ohitTratioit, 
i ttslentivi nteciory, nmeh descriptiT'e poweij and tile 
opinion of cnmirtient iini£es) the ptMiesaion of a gniahed Latin 
iiylc. The literiture both of France and Eagtand » litigalirJy 
rich in this form of production, 4iJid it goes bach to a Ladn 
orijtin. 

The Religion of Rome had little to do with what we call 
rdigioft, and itili Lesa with jnnrality,^ 

For a real nndentaoding of the piimitiTC religion of the 
Roman people we are indebted largely to the rcsearchei and 
the inaighr of Warde Fowler It w« Paganiim in the mwe 
literal jeiise of the word Evetry Tillage iettlenient wat haunced 
by iti own local epiiitt: spirio of the wood, of the ipring, of 
the hiD, of the hotuehold. They arc grouped together under 
the generic name of iVunwii, and while in tlic Gty of Rome 
the remodelled and hdleniaed Paniheon kept open iti hojpit- 
abte doori with s welcome ready for eflch new-comer from the 
conquered world, the local deities were nerer fnperseded, and 
nertr Imt their Togut Some of rhem, which had more than 
ji (nersly local prestige, inch as Fteizcules and SilTamis, even 
grew in popnlrricy in the first two eenturim of the Empire. 

It u a i triUno fact that (ai la stated by one of the wntera 
in thia volume) * the last fight of Cbriatianity was with ihepi}£ai:i, 
the people of the conntiy villages, dinging to their ancestral 
cultsThey were wursted; tnjt their saints'-days, their fasti 
and feajo* even sume of their actual rites and ceremonies, 
were laien Over and adopted by the Catholic Church* It is 
imtmctitfe to compare the old Rmnan Calendar, which haa 
been compiled by icholars from survivitig Inscriptmns, with 

* U dill pot' demsnil toy pmfpwiad oJ idth in say tliPDry trf this wunn 

*11 it w^nired waa ceranmnial parity and swcCtiEsa' (Dill, JIcjtuIp Steitty 
pom Xm Ip dfarriif p- SWi- 

* See Gitibca, ch. zzviii, and fiuty'i note at thf .coil of the diapler. 
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that which la now prc&isd by Papal aathotity to the BrtvinrittiK 
Rcmsfii/m, 

One ui the s^g^« of the con^dlitiAtiiati of these scattered com- 
mnnideSj and of the grotviog autiont^ ot a central capital, 
the ^ generaliiftiioTi * of ihe local deiilea and oilts, with the 
ultimate emergence of the Roman or rather Italian Tiiuity—- 
JnpiEer, Jeido^ and Miaerva—and the organization of the hier- 
ar^v of Fondficei^ Angntci, and the rest: what ii ^omencnei 
colled * imtitiitionil * rehgion-' Tldj was the hrat step in ihe 
characterude RomaA proceso of assimiladoiL A mqch longer 
one was ultcn when * captive Greece * incceeded id tnipornag’ 
her own Fantkeoa, md the stiff, arcloic figntes of the Roman 
godi were lahcUcd with the names anti sitiibytea^ and dad 
in the gorgCDUi mythological ralmentr of the whole company 
of Olympus^ It wai ro a large eitcnt a litcrtiy and spcctacubr 
affair: which made little appeal to the man in the street” 
the Jdix RmulL But it 2s Rohlc pushed Iter cnntjncstj 
firther eait, to the domcrticatiObn of a lonjj aeries of Orieiital 
eultij fnnn that of the Phrygian. Magna Mater,* aa far hack u 
at the end of the Second !|^iiic War, to dut of the Pa^an 
Mithn, which was in the third centnry of am era pcrlapi the 
most inmiidable corapetitor of the Early Chrifltian Chordu 
On tint iid&—^the olEdal dde—Roman ntligiaTt w:u Uli- 
cudinaiian and comprchcotivCL 

Thh rapid survey b (ixScient to mate it easier to undertUnd 
what h meant by the * Religion " which was so paHionacdy 
denonneed by the gieatest of Kjoman poetu It wiJ the super* 
Stition, which adll haunted the lives and minds even of the 
educated, thai Divinitiea of one Mad or another^ whether 
CjpitoUne or conntiy-iidep had a pewr of capririoiaa inief^ 

^ £.Terv rmpfrnf ircLra Aojpntuj oirwatiii nat PACitifcx HaiUTntt, and 
ihu pn crier naitiiDUtd riUr Ckditludiy bsd beewe ihc SisiU TrHgiaiL 
* Sbr had berQ «nliiToi]«l on the Palanor Tar niorc €oa yran fikra 
Stf Au^uadiit dsitcuBCEd hm t* cue of tbc umi puiiAsnt cii the pi^ao 
inpcnririuis {EMI, p. 145^ 
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fcrcncEj fcir good or for eriL, vnih tlu fortnucj men. 
Lucretius too good an Eplcnrcaii tn bo ao AiLdiC He 
wa$ not £q7 abc^khing tluc gock^ but for cjdting tlienL, Let 
them keep to themuel™ in 

The ludd tntdnpacc of world and world. 

Where nerer creeps a. cloncl, or moTsa a 

Nor sound of human sorrow motints to mar 
Their ucred^ everlaJitiiig calnu> 

From the point of view of Theohfgy—I wiJJ deal in a muoiciit 
with the phUoftOphic aspect oi the cas*—-chefe h. not much to 
choose between the banished goda of Lncretinsi and chc 
sublimated and kilciidoioapic concepdona of the Ddty held bjr 
Btoia such ii Seneca, who apparentljr regards i? as Lmmaterial 
Whether God u thought of os ^ the creator of the UnJrene^ 
or the incorpurrjt Reason, or the dirine breath diffused through 
all things, or Fate a Eld the immij table change of mtet-linkcd 
causatiem 

Of all the formative races which have hdped to build up 
the fabric of drilizarion, there is hardly one which has made 
less ongmal coDlxibudon than the Romans to spocplatiTe 
Philoaophy. in i6i b,c, the Senate hy decree forbade * phQo- 
sophets and rhetoricians ' to reside m Rome, It was^ of couraet 
a futOe pro^cripiton ; but Greek metaphyaica and psychologj 
were never reaDy acclimarized among the Seven HiTTt . Cicero, 
who dabbled in m eclectic fashion with the thifring doctrines 
of the Academy, and gradnahy drew nearer to the Stoi< 3 , 
nukes no pretence to origioahiy. He sayt, himself^ frankly 
cnongh, of his copious coutrihutioiia to philnsophic literafure i 
* luni . , Vetba tantnin adfere, quibua ahnndo,’ * 

Scoliger, whose admiratioii for Cicero at a writer was 
unbounded — ^he calls him Me pliai bcl aaKeur Latin que nous 

^ Tctniy«Dii, Lsi£ntiut, 

■ UtiL, p, All ih^iK hjr|i4tbes» lie |,iPUjJfid by 5r-i*ir-m ^ 

sentence : Ad ffrfl. Tiii, S |. * 4^ Jo, xii. 5 *, 
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ttDiu ^—Ii jct camttainEd nsy oC hif mC0 phDcH 

lopllj ^Hbrra oitLiiQ pbilo^oplucot Ciccxoiia ribilt 
In tb^ domain of Eibict Groci tliijiigbt found at Eoioe 
a mjDTC promiiin^ fidd for erploitadoEi Jtnd propaganda^ Of 
Ciccito*i De O^iiV Henij Sidgwick 0471 1 * drere is probably 
no anoent Creaiise wMcb baa don^ mare co commnnicaco 
3 knowledge of ancient morality to mcdiacral and modem 
Europe,** But here again the Latin fnnctiuEi u that of 
intermediation and transmbnojL 

Thfi EtJiIes of the great phrEoftopMcal teacbffi of Greece 
were bajed apon the identific^tioD of tic good Fian and the 
good citieiL, In other wotdi, £bcy were framed for the com- 
parativdy imall ariatocraoc mmpritjp which, even in the 
ftrX«FTD( of Athem, iva^ m excindve p-caaEsainn both of 
freedom and of powcf. 'Etmi Plato/ writes Sir Sam nd Dilh* 
‘ re^rc* the eldest of hia Utopia u a dnty^ after they hart 
seen the vision of Godj co descend again to the nnfinary 
taaki of Govemtnent** But the State-Cityp federatinn having 
proved a failnre and repmcniarion being still tinlmownf was 
nihmtrged by the ^•'lacedonian enn^eestv^ and annihilated by 
tlic dominion of Home. ^ Morals were finally sepaiated from 
politics * (in the real SEose of that tmn) : the indjTidua] jnim* 
drizen, freedman^ or sUve^ bad to make hu own *cml; and 
heturefotward that became the Etbical proWeni* The field was 
tbni left clear for the two finrrmng Schjodle^ both of pnielj 
Greek origin and developmenTj which fongbi far a rime for 
the fpiriraaJ tupremscy oi the Roman world 
The Stoica and the EpicnricinSj tbongh they diScred in 
phrasrology and method, had a common Ideal—the complete 
emandpatiDn of the fOLil from the yoke of pasil-aii jod niper- 
ititiojL^ Till wji the real iignifiomec of the uh^Kti^ of 

^ Scaliftraiu, 9J. ^ Sictgvickr ffuterj p/ EiiiOf ^ 9fi 

* Dilip p. £9iiv 

* S« Sjdgwlckr pp< ^ CiUi ' the pri:>klein ef pfulateph^ wu tq 
the bcidtnde fit msA in tiu xntiaiiiEnuiift WUi,* p^ 
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the one lect and the arufa((a trf the Qxher* In the wordi 
vrhjch Tennj'iom puts into ihe mouth cl the d^g Lnrrcduir— 
they were both id fearch of the 

Vikislonlcsi bride; dlTioc TranqnMty* 

The teaching and practice of the Stoics was bound in the 
long run To gain the asceaded^y in Rome, it tuited best 
the rraditianal and inbred iravitoj of the higheat type oi 
Roman manhood. The greatest of the Greet philoKiphent had 
■applied no practical correctiTe to the moral instability which 
was the fatal flaw in the Athenian character; the public and 
priraTe earccia of some of bia moat [ndmatc and faw^ounte 
dlsdples gave pUuaibility to the view ttutj as an ethied teacher^ 
Soetata was an luoetding and demorali^ng iafinenct Butp 
as has been often pointed ont^ die hcroa of the early hittory 
of Rome might be htted almoit without modiHcadoii or 
matdpnlatiot] into the Stoic mould: the picture of Regiiluf 
in Horace^a famour Ode ii an antidpaTiim ot the ideal Scoicp 
li he was to be^ or ought u> have been, in acdoTL 

Stoicism reichcd its fLoest ami nltioiate exprcssioiip not in 
ihe metode of Seneca (whofc practice ill consorted with his 
doctrine}i but in ihc almost EvangelicaJ teaching of Epicietni 
and Marcus Anndina^ It had as a Eystcmi no ri^ philosophic 
basil: God and Imittorralicy were to it* not filed points either 
o£ affirmation or negation* but nebdaui and wavering hypo- 
theses ; its manyra and conEffiors were wont to ica] tkeir 
faith by suicide j it was at its highest and beat^ an eaDteric 
tule of tife^ not for the manyp bnt for the feWi 

If this were all^ one might be disposed to conclude that 
Rome had left little of her own to the modern world of phOo- 
lOpLac or even of ethical value. Inhere however^ one great 
and compknoiu eiceptlon—^ic legacy of Ronwm Law, This 
waa the domain la %vhich Rome ihowed coMtmctiTc geniui. 
Sbe foundril* developed, and syitcmatiired the Jimspr^ence 
of the ^oild* 
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Tmur are two founxf of tmr wliidi mutt be ftiarded 
A^iiiAt m considering the connnioii □£ ancient with modcni 
dvilhatiQu* unrcstOQed wixEihip of the pafi and TOjnftifind 
pride fn the present- It is aa pcrnlciDiia to orciTate the value 
of ancient drillzatian and to exaggerate the atnount of the 
heritage which the mcKlera world hat aclaally recdvcch as it 
if fDoIhh to ignore the great achievfitiienti oi the andeoti and 
to den^ that a portion of their as&eta lia^ leavened progress in 
Uler dayu The greater adcntific knowledge and mecJunieai 
adrantagei gi cxintemporary cirili^tiqn need not be sotuccA of 
pride. It b thuf ai onjnrt to meiiurc andent ralnts by moderci 
standard* u to evaluate the legacy of the indent wnrM by 
the gteatnesg of the effnrt which the Cteeb and Konufa 
accomplialiedi The tmth is that^ ip^rt tnadem mecluiu- 
cai progTOi, the value of which nuy be queationcth s. chasm 
separatea ihc modern from the indent world ; between thee 
two epochs there were oentaries of rapid decidencc, of m- 
aetbity and progress^ ind often enmigh this gap is not itndied or 
explained^ hut bridged by i tuperildal atitemcni such ^ ; 
* The Middle Agra began with the fall oi the Western Empire, 
and were fucceedrd by the Modcra Era * i lomciimes instead 
of the non-comtniitaJ words * Middle Ages * one Buds the tnotc 
emphatic and tnlEleading expression * Dark Ages \ 

One wamjen what thete mediaeval centttriei ue thought 
to hare been. Perhaps a period of contintiaiu gloom through 
which timid Individuals groped senselessly and were attacked 
at each tunung by fctocidns giants ready for every violence, 
murdcTi deatmerion, and rape ■ as if one imaginKi that the 
ntodems owe It to the very darkness of the Middle Ages that 
anything of the Romm beritage has reached them, beexme 
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it p4Afed ujjnotiMd by tht intjud^ ind dma rfciped being 
nTiilicd dt burned^ 

Even thcFugb auch A lAiidful Ticw of ths ACtiul tvcnti were 

comet ai it ii afautrdlp wTorg. it would stSl be opportune 
to crplnin more definitely bow ami by what meAun «o mueb 
of the Roman legacy craped the darTOying fnry of the bat- 
banam who weie tiie tmtomdotu inAtrameati of a profottod 
iimoTatioiL 

In order to give a fafiij Eatitfattoiy reply to luch a quation, 
a diitiactioia mmt be maden One part of the legacy reached 
the nrodern world by a natnrai procesa^ handed down from 
people to people and from one generation to another, through 
traditiojra which cddIiI not be rooted out, through legtnda, 
cnatomap intcllectuaJ autlooks^ rough etaborationa of artlttic 
canceptmriA; jnd h u this part of the legacy which^ rndepen- 
djcnlly of itB intimHic Talne^ bntc the ben Irultd bt the modem 
era^ The other parr, which waj perhaps richei in itself, wai 
gradually recovered by the ceaaelcii efiom, the toil and ^ndy, 
excaratiDna and tnvcedgatioiu of scholars during the last 
ccuturici of the Middle Ages and the Modem epochs Thna 
the process of Transmission was twofold* natural and artificial \ 
and thii ciritninrtatice modifiErd so profonjidly the very tswncc 
of ihc legacy, thar it may be assumed that the Icgides were 
two: one which b to make ont| but has beezt actirc 

at all times, and hai benefited all clas&cA of men* and tDotheT, 
more conipknanst which is the remit of a long collcctrra effort 
of anTiquarian research and seldom benefits those who do not 
belong to cultured or in lumc way privileged cLisfica. 

The naiural legacy escaped destruction became it was 
constantly b use ; and though a$agc has emailed wear and 
tear, it has also ensured a considerable influcncie upon men, 
which was coutmuous it varying b degr^ t such a heritage 
has been treated by iti temporary posses&aiA as a lawful pto- 
peity ^ it was absorbed, modified^ and re^elaboratetl by them 
IDoe A thiu y of tbek own; and the inherent preclouffueai of 
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the tMng often ofaiCttTtd hy tic Iiibit p<!iss633W>n. The 
remaiaEjer of ihc legai=y first buried under the di^brii of 
An enorcnoai irphcaralr or innk ia de*p waceii hj the ihip- 
wrtclc of the uicieiu: Wflrlti, and wai otiljr rteorcfcd after 

li3-ng scArching^ wrlrich chhaiit^ed its tti the oplnioii of nien 
of cnittite, for whoiE benefit it wii pkeed in mujennii And 
unEtrted. 

A profound dlBetcncc betwesa the oirect tnntmisuon and 
the btuf tucovtiy dming the Renaissance is to he found m 
the altered ontloot of the tedpt&nU upon £br Latin legacy* 
MediaevaJ men accepted all that came to them from the 
anoenti with absolute cratT. Tliey irere the willing pnpill 
of znastcfs whom they considered mfAllible. Oii fhe oihcr 
han(h the fichtdsrs of the RenAbsance^ and also some smang 
the later Schoohnenij owing to their wider mfuruiatio-ji about 
the ancient world, almost unwittEngly took i£p a crithaJ 
attitTLdc^ the ciznica! age was «itl for them a petiix! im¬ 
measurably sirpeTior to thi^ own in all ways, but they tad to 
make their choice when tliey traced a cofiflicT of cndlence or 
theories* and thus to take np the positton of cdtics; th^J 
oTer what they desired from the dneieots^ rather than received 
any gift from them, for taking impH^ telection and a cemsoam 
inteUecrnal activiiTi and recciirtng merely denote acceptance. 
Otme the critical attrtnde was taken np, it wat bound to faring 
about a reamiideration of traditional viloes* which ciused 
first a farm of riralry with the anciena and laief,. during the 
verenieenth centutyp the famoEii palciaic co nerm i ng the 
relative mtnht drr andnn ft dit mulmis, 

Miich then has perished,mach hai been but lately recorcred u 
the resrah of purely intrilectual Jahoura j but cniich haa also aoT'- 
vived by the regular process of transmission in a fcmri which 9 
difficidi to recogiuse- Such a distinction amid be: tilnni^ted in 
many wayi, but a lingntitic esample may serve the pnipoie- The 
Greek %r»j transioznicd into the Larin dcriTarive arAms^ 

Tulgir Latin crt/Jib, whence the french cmiff and the Engliii 
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chrrry - a full jiidlcgitimjtc heritage; on tie other huid fcclfji- 
d/fiV b a piffely lEarned ttotiJ. No daobt jil avoids, whether rhey 
come from i popular aource or whcdier tlLcy Iutc bconimpoTTed 
in CO the J^Qgojge thrcFugli htc!j:itnjic in more or tcu iocjciii 
dj}m, axe legal tender; bm the former karc been completeljr 
ftnglkizc^h ikc litter zm still iei:c^iiizabl<r in ilLtn or 
bookkb djTonx which nemien ikctn IcEa cx^y accepiahle. 

One might Uf that the Romm inilutace which was, at least 
in pirc^ tostinoiFe md uncoiudotts, has becomep in tlic course 
of the centnria, conscious and intellecmaL And thra ia ame 
Hot o£ one onlf bot of all mwieTn cidlized peoples, though in 
Taryirrg shrgreei- Easy maierial and mtelkcnul commumci-^ 
tioafi between peoples in peacetime, no less ihati frequent wara, 
which geuenUy end in the vicTors borrowing the moral md 
IntdlcctoaJ outlook of the vanquiahed, have 50 nxided the 
different nitjom with one mother^ that one cinnol: nowadiya 
speak of anbsitntiil diversitiea oi culture between people and 
people. It ia jn&i a miUet of shodeft and degrees, and there ia 
1 proiaund resson iew it* The foundations of modem civilizi- 
tiOQ are common to all people i tbgr y ite mainly Rothuil, Greek 
under certain aapects, and sciectific. Common fuundationi 
do not imply identify, bui a kimlup which cannei be denied : 
]ttST aa a form of xtUgiou, when It u practbcd by peopln of 
different races, cmnui aroid being infiueuced or dightly 
modified in its cipresdou by the habhi of thought peculiar to 
each raoCf but remalna identical in iti luhitanoe. 

Thus Ciirticbuity, which spread originally iu Western Europe 
through Rome, has remimcd tmaltered in its main linea^ but 
hai necesaarily fallen nudm the infiutnee of the rtUgioua 
tradkion^ of the seresal races j aud it would not be difficifft to 
duCDVcr traces of cnJci whith huye disappeared long ago iu 
the miunie fontrt of tcligipui cult and ritual as they are ptac- 
Tiied in fhe awcral counTriei- In Italy, wheie Roman trudirions 
were naturally frrongeftt, Clirisdinify haa seldom been rent by 
doctrinal dlssomiDm^ thtt^ tollowing the tradition of Eouian 
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rcHgioiiuiess^,, wiiidi wai diaracta-Utlcallx tolerant of alien 
belief^ and ii prone to the reviving of ancient m^rhi hj tbe 
tmdiuonal wotiihip of uinti and more nr l«fl sapcfBtitiou^ 
practices^ Elsewhere Ckdatiani have been more rudtil^ swaged 
by the discufsioni of rubtle que$iioni of doctrine, m. in the EaJt, 
or have become pngnidont and [tamed at among Germanic 
laod, Thns each race and each gentration create their 
religious beliefi afrcih, ahhongh tacn thini that they arc faith¬ 
fully fuliowing an unalterable Creed. 

What Ciiristjjnity acquired through coDtact with the Homan 
world id mainly to be traced in die hleranihical orgarLkaTioti of 
the Citholk; Ghiirch j it is msdruilajial rather Ehu ridigiouL 
And it was principally due to Roman bnuence that the ideji 
cd a univciaal Church aroie so soon In the histary of Cbri^Unify, 
ami that frmn that idea ihere so unexpectedly sprtuig the theory 
oi a nniiretsal Empire which had lasting pqlkica] oDnaeqnenccs. 

Ftum the time w^hea Comtantine the Great accepted 
Chrhtianiiy ih the religloD of the Empire^ the election of the 
Pope ^vai dnmpjeted by iht oinfirmatioiit at firit of the Westem 
and later of the Eattern EmperorsL The recDgnidcm by ther Popet 
01 the authority ol the Byzaniiiije Empezon wai pnly uatutal-, 
for the ctearioD of twn Emperofi with separate terriioiial 
jniiadiction was never on demood to imply the iepaTarion of 
the Empire or the creation of two difruict States ; it wsff merely 
intended to esTablish twn capitals from each of which an Em¬ 
peror, m full accord with bh coUeagnei was to rule i dearly 
dehned portion of a single State. Thi» the Popes wm merely 
Cdnaitteut in their loyalty to the State in never failing to letk 
confinnatlon after dcction from the Eastern Emperoii up to 
the terenth cennjty, ind it wa* only dnis to the dneneased 
authotiry of the Byaaniine Empetor^ in Italy and to their 
unwiic interference in puicly theological qucitkms, that the 
Fopei fmed thnmselvei by degrees horn the alle||jan£« [O ihe 
Eastern EmfUJC.. The power of the Popd had so fir increased 
that k wai fek at Last 10 hire no iiirthnr need of the ptostoiou 
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und corroboriTioii of die laj autbiiriiict* But ioaa a new 
dito^cr iBr-cateacil the OumcJi 4t the buUiili of (h-e Ram^ 
aristocracy aad dae Lombard king?. As thxy v^I^t no longer 
rdtrrined by imperial authotiif* owing to the tplit Ejetweeu 
the Church and By^antiump the snore powcrfiJ atnoDg the 
Roman nobler endeatoiited to fluh]ect the papacy to their will 
and to fijimcah it ta the ceasrieBi riots and quarrels whidi were 
bought abont hy their feudi* On the other hand^ some of the 
Lombard HogSi endeaYOnriog to establish their authority oyct 
the whole of the territory which formed the Lombard State^ 
and amdous to extend it larLher, were ready to use military 
force againn the pa picy. In f iinb. straits the Popei had recourse 

10 the one power whi^ duxbg the eighth century* possessed 
tniliTan* and polirical Bxrength and showed pkmi auhmisuon to 
the Church, namely the monarchy of ihe Frsnb. Thus they 
appealed, at first to Pepin and laier to Charlemagne, and tecured 
from them the legal recognrtion ol a leniporal dnminion in the 
Onchy of Rome and rite complete liberarioii from ihc Lombird 
menace- When CharleniLagiie hid ftwept away the Luichird 
monarchy and added its territory to the Tist bndi over which 
he was already riding. Pope Leo IH, almoai without a wiming, 
bestowed the imperial crown upon the King of the Franks who 
had gt^ne to Rome to celebare hi victories* It was once 
again the glamour oi indeot glory together with the nadying 
fccolkctiDO of the world power of the Romanp which ivaa ar 
woiIl The Pope did not vrish any boger to acknowledge the 
pfc-cminence td tb: Bynntine Emperota, vriio wme hi away, 
untrustworthy, and continualty becoming more eastern in 
character; but the Chtirch was oniTcr&al in theory and aimed 
at the spirhttftl direction of tJhe whole world * it had converted 
the Arian barbirUn*, with the help of Fiaiikish vabur* 

11 wii f^apidiy gjSirjng ground among the German And Slav 
tribes, while the credit of cLcddng ihc pTOgrea* of the Moham- 
medans into Wraicm Europe had been aacribed to Chatlet 
Majid’^a rictory at Poitiera, father than lo the inLemal feuds of 
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rite Mom of Spain- A tiniTeml Cburcii niseiicd to he bilaoced 
and ftLrczi^LhciLjed hy a nnivwiJil Empire embracins^ at least 
the whole of the Western world- And the FranHih kiiig 
whose Slate w&i already Jirilliiig the Eonun Empire in ertont^ 
after lonie heaitadoo, saw the benefits of the plpll gift ; he 
took pride in the aeir crown tliat liad been plaeed on hii hea 
and alkrvied himxcli to be made the first exponent oJ a theory 
which had scant foimiiadonj in acmal pafiikE, The Carlovio- 
gian Empire kid only two things Rohuia t its rize^ and thai 
for a short time, and its name. Lt wu ils name more than 
anything el» which Imr gbtmoiir to the mediaerat Empirti 
tatted it in mmiLEnts of criiiiy and made it molt cove ted by 
ambidoo* princet. Aka in immediate origin ms Roman in 
to far as the Roman Chorch had brought tt tofo existence ; but 
the defender of the Cburch wat SOOD to become the fiiral of the 
papacp and rhe opponent of Its temporat ambitiont. 

But how had the gtamoui of Roman pow-er lurviTed in ibe 
rccoQecdQu of men despite the petsutciit dkasrers which 
prerpared and cansed the downfall of the Western Empire and 
foBowed upon it f Between the rhird and the firth centuries 
the bonndaries of tlic Roman Stare were orerriin by hostile 
tribes, bent inwards by penuteni pfcutm and withdrawn ao 
far as to inclode in the end little more than the Italian 
pemnsnla ; and in mch temtories aa had been only recently 
jozDanked or bad become the home of barbarian tribes which 
had nciped *o far the contact of dvQizataDn, [[ is to be assumed 
tlut the lecDlltciton oE past glories nr$M rapidly dimmed 

Bat the barbarians were mostly accintomed to live tn hnts 
or wooden bouses; and the farther they advanced towardi 
the hein of the Empire, the tnorE often were chry confronted 
by cities huiii of none, bricks, and marble^ boasting decamui 
public edificeSp reznpleit itatne^ mosaics^ and paintings, linked 
To one another by pared toads, mosiJy watered by still effirieni 
aqueducts# It was a righx so overwhelming in iu unexpected 
grandettt^ that it may have goaded to fiuy the dcstmcrivc 
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impalfe pf the more ravage inviiderSi but it muit have siuitied 
SB almost tiiptericrttf aw? ill them^ and partitiilaily ia 
those who were less mipcttioDi t& ciT il i ^iTion .. TIic tiH" 
qEiiaked Romans may Lave stnick them ai wcai ami tmwaif- 
like, but the com pleadty of Roman crrilist^ation most by degrees 
have impressed ihemp Afrci their ocenpatiot^ the ciut# niurt 
haw looked fgrsaken sa i! they were vsix canglomrraiinni of 
epiirseiy inhabiled edifices, edifices too which were often cnim- 
hling into mina; every object of gold* ailver* or bronze was 
stolen, the natues were blocked down, bur the feeling that 
they were face to Face with a grand pioduci of humao effair^ 
mom iinpreidve eTcn Thao their own victorieSj little by Iiiile 
mastered tie uuengti vijitOTS^ They could not suddenly 
change their mcthoiis of living, but they did proceed to inhabh 
those hnutes vfhme hallt they had emptied of dwellerSi sind 
Tieyionnd ilte change » plea&ant* thiii they were aoon busy 
creciuig itnnc biiifdingj of their own^ or rather having them 
emeted* 

For it thonlJ not be ervetboked that the invadets were not so 
nnmetoUB a* one might imagine, and dhl iidiher deatroy nor 
drive away the lunive inhabilantf. In thk tcspccc them war 
foT the most part a itriidng difference in the hehavionr of ihe 
Remanj and the ifividers. The invadera came fTom far-off 
landi and had been on their way for years* fighting, Eurehing, 
Mnd Mtnping. They were tiiil encamped rather than acttledp 
If othet Invadera came in ilitir wake and conquered them* 
they were wont to start on their Track once again* making for 
other kndi; but what was left of the Roman or Romanized 
population did ant ^tir. In the court? qf time during the 
decline of the Empire the resouicca of its lubjects had been 
eahaiutcd by tixation, tnany had been debased from the itatni 
of free dtizena to that of men chained to a panicular clast oi 
a place, landownen IliJ become seifi or civil servants ; 

but they had not irlrred tram ttiek abodes when Invaainm 
began* and tliey had not all died. The upheaval struck tliem 
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with itnpor; they felt liclpltifs ^ Hb which had been *o 
harjLs^mg became nucLce still ; the admluLStrauiJt] of 

justice which Iwd been corrupt became a. triTeity and t 
moditryp for the ac^srnfol ferodty of the new nxwtOT ignoretl 
the resrrictionj of luch liw at %ht^ had i»iie4 ihcmMJm; 
the people an^etVEl hungtTi vblcnctt ind insult but they 
did not all die. If the cmmliliiig of the masjxye argamudou 
of difil life turned them into heingt more emlavefil* ignoTaut 
and mhmblcj they cmtijaly would not fcirgcCj when still 
ahidiug- in the cities where they had dwelt fen genentiDDS^ that 
their fcTtcfatheit had been more powerful^ cultured, ipd ridter 
than they* If the iuvadexa despised them as oowardi^ they in 
their tura acomed the luTadei^ as saTa^a ; the TcctiUcctiotL of 
their own part gloiics became a fclugc and a comlorti and xhua 
a ioiirce of immense strength and iiialitj. The more they 
suffered in the darhnesi of the present, the mare light ^vaa 
rejected upon the past; rccoUcctionfl oudjcr such ekeamsttnees 
could not be turned into history, but materialized into legends^ 
and were the mote enduring for lE. 

The period of fccinreni invasifnia occupied more th;tn three 
Odniurie^ but the wuvea were mtermittent and did not every¬ 
where last so long; in nuny couniria they cea&ed sooner, and 
stability was more readily reached. Ccltn, Britima, Angles^ 
Jutes, liaaonSp Normans settled In Britain one after anothef, 
and legends of difierent racca bccamfi stratibnd or intEnninglEd, 
but no amount of fight mg and no ferocity of donunation 
tuetceEkd in camplrtcly ohiftctatiiig the recolkction of each 
of the iucccssive tEage$« 

Miigotba and Suebi ceased their waudciiugf once they had 
airired in far-away Spain ; itahliity wai rnathed in Gaul about 
the sixth ceniuTy, and m Italy the Innish of migrating tiibct 
may be held to have ccaied after the Lombard ^^ijueiC, though 
the wan were by no means at an end. 

Whore ihe Roman population w« aull in mfficionr nnmbert 
ai ilie time oi Lhc tnvuion so reram some org^imuirion^ the 

J5?e c 
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firar tn¥adm neirKer mixed with the Romans nor oirtiimiitiered 
them. Jn3t because iJie batbaii^as were relari^el^ fet? at 
compared to the inlubkjnit of the Roman Empire, tkejrmled 
the country at first bf keeping apan from the indigenoiis 
popiJation ; thuA the ancient cuatomt and org^anizattont of 
d’Al ]Uc imd trade were not iwept away of a andden. The 
Roman munkiptd disappearedp the vJihge origan isrt bn was 
enforceii, the corporatioia^ of the free workmen uid trades¬ 
people lost oil !e^ raison tTfirr ; and yet in Rome and in 
Genmt and Southern Italy the tradidomd sjicem of adminifftra- 
tbn WK sq fat from being forgotten, that the names of ancient 
maghcratci iKCur unexpectedly in doEnmiEnti of the airth^ 
aeventh^ eighth, jnit ninib centrtEira. Long before the year 
IQOO there tvere atiea which cn.|oycd a mdimentaiy communal 
adminiiiratioiL Dimng the last ccnttiaiei of the Empire 
miliwy anthoTity had been taken away from the diril magta- 
trates of the mumcipia, and the Jujt^ or mUitiry cottimsndcr, 
had acquired an cvcr-hicreaimg infinence. When the power 
paSfcd inio the invadera' handi, in Northem Italian towm there 
were offiidals, wkether Goth, l^mbardg. or Frant, under the 
namca of dokes (rfjyff//}, counn or marquise# who 

waJned both military and erery other auEhoriiyn TTie change 
wa* thus gradtiat, and contmuity wss not totally broken. 

Tlic lystcm of adminhtntiou of the new majitcn, fnch as it 
was, waa opposed to free labour, and tbna it wai tntagonhtid 
to the close corporationa of the Romans x^hidi were Knted 
togethtf by economic legal itsd religioni tics. But iJ the 
corporate orgaEiization o^GXed little reshuoce in the mJiicir 
centres, JC wai tcry hard to auppress in the dties, particnlarJy 
Trhen the cnrpoiatioi] exErdsed a trade ot pmoary ncce^iiy^ 
In pcjai of fact are nietsrbncd in docnmcnU of citiea 

suhjecied. to the rule of By;^iiiium» ind giiLUlf make thtk 
sppatrance CTeiywhcre at a iairiy" early date. The guilds were 
noE Ldcnttcai wJih the: atid they were probahly not 

1 direct cantinnitinn of the Rnman -enrpombus, but their 
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appeariuce accmi to pTov^ rhAz old ciiGEonif and methods had 
siurivcd despite the imiavotiriblc ccotiofnic eovijonmeat* 

Tlic Lod WOM mostlj cultivated lor the ntUf miatcn by the 
□Id owoen who becsiuc Mdii or $a'fs ^ and ouing to the great 
decrease in popubiiion which wxi hiooght about by the wan 
ol the tbirdt fooxth;, and fifth centuricSi. agficdiurc wai mamly 
eiiDDjtive niher than mteudve ; ibjne were wc^odi and paitnrea 
and only lo much tilled toU at wai neccsnary; but the great 
mouatierict aod the ^freat ibbeya were founded edtem in barren^ 
impcrriGnia^ and nnwholwme regiao*, and the Uud lurrontiditig 
vm quiddy cleared, bxokctip drained, and tubjerred to an 
cxplottacbn which wm £ar more intemive- 

Another ttage requirca aEtcutlon* The mvadei^^ who had 
endeatt^nred at finr to rule the uewly ocEiupkd hmdj by holding 
aloof from the old popnlationp were icon corapelled to come 
inro touch with a ciTiBiarioa whiebp however corrupt ind 
decayed^ was immca^uiahiy itiperinr to their uwn^ Anih once 
the liiqt Step raten^ the new maiterG^ though retiiaing 
the abqoTuic prc-cmitictiec in the goTcmmtntp rapidly 

attracted into the cyde of ancient civilization and became 
awimilatcd by the native population. One illuftratum will be 
sufficient. ITie laimbarda were among the kaw adnneed of 
the invaden^ for they teem [o hav^c lacked even epic tndiiiams, 
and were u fcrocloui as they were valorous ^ nEverLhelcis 
they oenld not mthstand the ture of ctvilizatiim. Tlicy had 
been Arians and became CaihoLict i they bad no booneT settled 
in Italy than they wrote thdr ImaiptioTti in Latin; thdr 
Idngt Rothart and Liuipnuidt to compiUug codo of Genmmic 
laWf mnst have availed thfimjclves of the c^ert assistance tif 
Latin lawycn^ for to the detail* of thtir atarute* the echoes 
of Rmnan Law are nniniitakiblc i 11 ede over fifty year* after 
thtir tmval in Italy they began to mtermmy with the in- 
babitantE and, di they numbtred {mm the out&ct noc moic 
than two or three hundTed thomaodt ^^7 » quickly 

ajrimdaied by the Latin poputatloup that during the dnUi 
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century the Lombard langudge wsi not to be heard an^wtcTie 
in Italy. 

Thar the iovaders floon grew accostoincd to city life and 
ondertDok the building of and palaces ia proired by 

the evidence Of dflcuments and rtill cztimt: cdiScea, mOftl of 
which bear marki of Roman influence whether they J>e fonnd 
in the land* occupied by the Franb or in thtwe where the 
Lombards ruled. It liaa been maintained both that Eheir 
effortf brought about the rise oJ a new achool of ardiirectnre 
and decorative art, and that the work must hare been en¬ 
trusted to speculized oorporationa cf nuAoni who hailed 
Erom Morthern Italy. The two theories coniiadicT one anothef 
H fximplctcly that it fcems hcpelc» in tuggui a iatisfactnry 
compmmhe. There it tetredy any evidenen, hotTcvcr^ that 
Italian wotlmien were enlhteii by Charlcmagnek and po^ilbly 
the Roman dementi m Frankisb archiicctmic arc in be traced 
to the influence and the acttdy of VitruTina; on the other hand, 
it is mnit Jihdy that the liombaidi had recoQTte to local masozu 
fctainlng some tradition of the proficiency tn which their craft 
had rben in ihe past. Sudi tigm of ofiginaliry as used to be 
pointed out m Lombard art are now hdd to be due m local 
Byontine influence. And it seems the more likely that the 
seercU of ersfumanship vrere traditionally retained and kept 
alive by in me loo«cly constituted associations which snrrived 
despite the hostility of German leg^ladon, or by families, fw 
there is ample evidence that the ^ycieigns* Irom the Lombard 
Atauli to Otto II, bestewed pFivUeges and ettended protection 
to cermin cLissci of the vani^uishcd races which were of loe to 
them, such as merchants md tradesnuen ;; and Jt may be 
assumed that 4ome caempdon frooL the applicatimi of eaiadng 
latTs W 2 A aho made in famur of capable bulluirrs and decoratnis^ 
Ai any rate* there seems to have been no ab«ohite break of 
continuity in the devidopmcni of necessary Cfifis. 

li ii at rimw dLiicnlt to trace such iogmenta of ancient Lore 
u are itfll with so di:Scult in point of fact that they are only 
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too often igO-tued- But in mast btsfichet oi life and ciiltore, 
bovfFTcr humble or t^ted, if one probes deep etxough and 
"Dej bsrV £aj rncugh one alificsst always trace the lefluenise 
of Rome^ Tbm tn t recent book hy a glafs-makcr on gLiss* 
Qiakmg in England it ii ihtjwn that though, no gJaw wa» made 
hy the Romans in England, the Anglo-Sa^po gltsita of the 
ilxth and icTenth ccaturiett arr dhcctlir evolred tttim Ronuo 
formsi 

The conTerflioii to Cbriatianitj'' md to Catholicitro h a 
pbemraenon which took place wherever rhe irrraden came 
into contaCE: wilh dtilized tace^. In the tcTTiTioriei whnare 
a Roman language was spoken the ijiTaden aho adopicd the 
language of theif vanquished inbjecti for the pTitjKWCs of dailf 
nae:^ while Latin became for them too the official and litenny 
language. This latter change ws probably hflvtencd by the 
mflncnce irf the Roman Cimrcli, but the Church aidiscved 
a much more relcFant retEilt^ Eiom the tiitfi to the lunth 
centoTj it graduAllv undertook the fnocEion* of education and 
learning, and one may assert that the ptindpal raeanJ by which 
Roman nilxurie oaised through the Middle -^gea and g^rre me 
to thdr culture, ta to be traced in tlie povnaiul organization 
of the Chnrch. 

It waj tiphm work tu save whar waa left of andem thought, 
ferr the de^c of Roman power had been accompanied, aa is 
well knowriT by a furprking dearth and decadmee of literary 
and fdentific output. Already Claudian lamented 

El mihi^ ijuo Latiac vires Ur bisque poteatai 

Deddit 1 in qualem paulattni flumnnii nmbram ! 

It seems tkac after a period during which creative wofk was 
undertaken rather by proviuciai than by pm'cly Roman or 
Latiu authors^ an epoch followed during which the tcndciirie* 
and dcfccti vshich wetc peculiar to certain provincet gainai 
favour and Icit A deep mark upon Jiteraiure. Thus ai the end 
of the 6 fth and duriag the cariy part of the following century 
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thcrt will ia Northern Africa a period ttf rtewn^ from 
decadence i two Vandal mlerti jiisc like TTieodoric m ttalyi 
endeavoured to rcFive culmre ad well as i^cacefii! actmi^ p 
the fidiculfl were reoigatiiied and men oi letters teoeived 
cncoirragemeiit at Court * mediocre poet* wrote in prniM of 
thw Vandil King^, and Felgentins akowed die way to an 
allegorical inicrpTetation of tke \ he claimed that he 

waj poinim;^ out ‘ Vlrgllmnie cantiaentiac secreta phyiica + 
s.Tit\ avoided setting down. *' Uia qnze plus peticulL poaseot 
pf jcTOgare qnam LandiA *k TTm ittioge attempt will be les3 
rurpriiing if one reooUercti that Afncaii wnterfl had developed 
fince the tecond centnty a tendency to in oVscnTie and almost 
cryptic Etylc, mistaking difficulty for degam^ so chat VirgdiTii 
MaiO} the graniniarian* who waa probably a ccntcmporaiy of 
Fulgent iQi,i declared in bjts that thete H not only one 

ton of Latin^ but twelve^ in order tha: one may be enahled 
(m The manner of nmeteentb-ecotnry diploma I ifU) to coneeal 
lublime thonghta from the crowd- "Flit allegorical iinerpreti- 
tioo of classical workg waa the necessary connrcrpHtrt erf an. ideal 
of obscurity m writing, for the masterpieces of IkEtatnre muK 
needs have been held to be merely appanmily lucid* Thui the 
fauhTrm of allegorical interpretation was started in the same 
provnijcc oE the Western Empire which hid been the hm to 
ibow lignii of dccideiice- 

When the German race began to crowd the boimdari^ 
of Wcsttni Empire and later to moTe acro^ them and to 
tmhsnge the gates of the Empire^ ^man literature had admit¬ 
tedly begun to hiih lad the tTirmoil of wan and invaflloni 
was QOt liitEly to bring about i» revival ; but it is a grievous 
mistakf to believe that literature was suddenly ilieuceiL Just 
a men trurdnue to hve tuider opprettrfon, they cannot cease 
thinking or writing. 

BocthkL* Ured at the court of Thcodoric the Ostrogoth* 
and there wrote bit worki, which lumm^ up aiident knowledge 
for the Middle Agta. When he was actnjUy in t dungeon at 
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PflTOS ATOting hif ^lcatil iCRtence, composed tie Enoir 
(xlcbratcd of hi treatiici, Cpns$kii<ini m whidi 

Stoic doctriocs find a place alongiideof a tendency to aIlegOTjr% 
and aji oiicertaiiL hcmc of a new epoch if traceable tide by ude 
with a deep attachment to the old woild. The world of 
Boctidua, and pammla/ly hii latt book, hw defdiiDd to rant 
among the best known to mcdkeral Echotars. And Caisiodcutiir 
provided tliem at i'bg lame time with * fimniiary of the acti 
of the Twihm and Quadrivium. Apart from their impoftance 
as lonrcjcfl of the mediaevaJ tnowdedge of antupiityf these tm 
iTico acquire an ilmost symbolical signMtaiice. They lirod 
when the cninibliiig d the old d^ilizaticjii wai appajenr 
to all, bnt they did not despair, Wtien the soTcrcign 
wliDm he Imd loyally served threw Bocthim into jail and 
icntenced hirr^ to that pliilosopher, who had traoihi-ted 

Arifttodc into Latin, fotiiui con&olitjcin in philMophyt at if he 
wiflhed to teach the men of hia and liter agea^ that harbaTiani 
may oppress and threadm a ciirilhed and innocent people with 
destniction# bnt this people find folice and strength in 
the pmtuil of lEnowlcdgc; pollticaJ power nuy fail^ bat 
inteUecnuI force wiU prove tmconquerable. 

Worse dayi were ittU to come, hut the enltural heritage of 
ihe ancient world wai never complcsely wiped out. Whatever 
wm left of rntdlcciiial life dadng tlie giadnal dedine which 
occurred in the earUer mcdiaeind centuries war eniirel}* l*atin. 
One may S3y that whatever the Middle Agra ihciughi and 
WTOtc^i was thonghi and written in XLatin, was baied on l..,4Jiii 
ioundatjom* and vras erpreased in And if it w true 

that the n^ljoiit of modern Europe were fanned dnriog 
the years between a.E. Joe and IIOQ, it is oeccssarily true 
that th^ Were fornied under the gnirdianahip of the jpreat 
memories cf ancient Eome, 

An exception may be foimd in Britain^ where the aothort 
of IFubitkf and the Ruin^ Caedmou and Cyneifl^f 

wrote in the vernacular^ bui did not Alfred endeavour id bring 
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hii people into diretrt com act witli tlic Latin triditEon 
tranaliLini^ Orwiui and B&ctiiinz f And did not Eede or a 
contemporary ^rrite: 'Qohe diu *tabit Colyaeus^ itabit et 
Roma; qiiando cadet Colywus, cadet ct Runta; qnando cadet 
Romaj cadet et muiidus * ? 

Ouedde Bnlain^ and soon in Erf rain, a bo, tJic langnagc of 
the tcheeb wia the language oF Rome. If a Tnari was able 
to sign his name whliout tlie help oI lorne sort of rtcncil 
platc^ if he wai able to read a letter or to mite it, Ite miut have 
Iiad flooie knoiivkdge of ^\iid he wrote ia ■ Land that 

waa derived from RomiL Mediaeval palaeography could provide 
by itMlf a mfficient illuitritioB of ihe unl^kei] pemiicnce of 
the Roman legacy. A onpexhEdal obserrer might think that 
mediaeval sEzripts had national origins and shonld be cldatified 
u LomhariL MeroTOiguq, Eaioni 6cc. Bnt^ as Traube pom ted 
out, Maffci hat corrected rhii error long ago. Mediaeval 
handwriting had one origin only, and liur vm Rwtan. [ti 
Taiietiei were due to local dcvnlopmenta, and uro&e In an epoch 
in which the unity of the Roman tradition was weakened, and 
the interdependence of iis Mvcral centres had been loosened 
by the invadera. The greaxcr the ignorance, the greater wat 
the almoiT sqpersiiiioiis pbaeqnionflneas to die Ladn tradition 
and glorJes. What matter if the Afimd waa Inadequately 
nnderitoodp badly transcribed, and allegorically interpreted, if 
the whole ontlook upon the ancient world wat inlluciuced by 
the Roman and ictipcxiat conception of it which Vhgil had raiaed 
above contingency and launched for poitcrity ? What matter 
if the Vligilian hexameter ivaa at nmew wrongly acaimed or if 
the fourth wat licid to imply that, in lome miraculoos 

w'ay* Virgil wax a foHawer of Cltrbi, when one observes rbat 
the personahty of the poet acquired so great inattramion for the 
mediaevai mind ai lo be snrmnndeti with the snpefstitiarn halo 
ol necroinaiicy I John of Salbbury laughed at the French derk 
of the dayi of WUliam the Bad who wiihed to ridt NapI^ in 
order to dig out VirgiJ^a magic bookbt from beneath the poet'* 
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itelcTon ; bnt the dnecdAte showi bawgteit Virgil'a petEonaLlj 
loomfd in tke d-iftoesa oi medfieTtI ignonnce. 

It W 2 A not tile Homeric rradjEioa whicli preif*ElcJ and found 
credit in ilie Micidle Agt», bnt the tradition whicli Rome and 
lud started, sa i* anffidcntljr proved by tlw b^aftfnl 
claimi to Trojan fonndatioot whsdi ^vime *ci forward hj 
cotintlcK dlici of BritiiHt France, GermanSpain,, mod Italy, 
Virgil round nsnlnl iUks m Dktyi of Crete and Dares of 
Phrygia, and Trojan lineage waa asserted In toDm worki of 
poetry and prose than an Juse be emuntratefL 

With a few eaceptiona mediacTal hteratni^ at any rate the 
literatnre of cult are, wai Latin and opnld only be La tin ; and 
inch oppDsitioii as it met during the earlier periodi was due to 
ecfdeaiasficii despite the fact that the pilndpal, and by far 
the moit nnmeroosi agenta who spread Latia odtnre during 
the Middle Agea belonged to the Chnrcib Vcraacular litcritnre 
wa& Bcarcely a riwl to be contidered. 

The oppoiition waa raised for the fiiat time by Jerome and 
St. Augnstnie j Gregory the Great and after him most of those 
who attempted to reform the costotfis of tJiedergy toot up the 
flame poddon dnring the Middle Agca. Even Boccacdo wai 
wailed with tneh doubti and had to be caenforted by Petrarch. 
A crniade was started pLgajnst profane science md lilcratnTfe 
From Jerome and Gregcny, down to Odo of Cluny, gJl professed 
to scorn andent learning, purity of ttyle, and even flyntactical 
rul«: bnt their my protest! were written in Latin, and thth" 
anthms thowtd that they |waesscd an adequate knowledge 
of the language and were svidely read m its literatnm. And 
while they fcomcd ptoEane leammg, they endeavoured ro 
improve the ttandard of eduailan among the dergy ; and ihey 
foimded -idiools with vudv au object in view. In these Khnak, 
however;, Latin teat taught, and the mlci and examples of thlt 
language were nncestaiily taught accordlrig to classical modela^ 
Tbu5 ihe rf>ad to the acqniiitiop of profane learning wai kept 
open by the wort of ill prindpal opponenti | for what could 
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prercui i itudeirT tnor« inquiutiT-c thaT\ the iTerige frnOt 
fccibg disfatia^cd with the hic that rdtgicu« hooh^ prodded f 
The worti of ADgu&tioe were apt to aioofe coiidsity bj the 
quotation of cbsffJcai avthort and doctrines, and the student 
could net] fed prompted hy them m read such ancient hoots 
as he happened to End m the library of hi| monastery, Then 
aa now rhe trainmg of itudenu wai based on inthologiei and 
teiT-boob ; these also were apt to snj^est to the learner the 
attjacdona of classical studies, even ii such boob wtTt Donatui, 
the Diftifha CaUniSy or iivia and noerdotes of famQU£ men of 
the ancient world. 

It is surely of aome d^nihtaiice that $. lar^ cection uE the 
worb which were written in mediaeral French deslt with 
Latin traditiofu, Eiom the ^ Twie to tic Rmam di 

and the Livrt tU Char. 

If this aipcct of the quernon be considered Irom a more 
ttriirtly chronological itandpoint die resulu arc the iamc and 
equally cogent. The Westeni Empire icil in the fifth centuiy, 
and aboal a himdrcd years later Gregory the Great, in hit 
indittment of profane leamlqgi pointed oat the mistakes which 
he had committed in spcIHag^ in acddeuce^ and in the applies- 
tiots of all gramtfuitica] roles j as if he had taken pride in them 
and echaed the wofdi of the sage : ^ Daemonum obos ear 
canniim poetarultli iaccularb uplentia, rberoriconiio ponipa 
verbonmn’ On the other hand, his i™rdsinay sugg^t that he 
smaned under the ILmltiiioni of his proficiency^ which he w'at 
ffnffidently learned to meapiue by the standard of the ancients 
mther than that of hh contemporsTies, A gitted cooiempoTary 
of hia^ Gregory of Tours, lamented the decadence of learning 
in Gsuh enumerating hii own grammatical mistakes in almost 
identical words. Need one then accept as irrealstitrlE tJic coo- 
clnxion that homanc stndi-es had become a thing of the pasi 
and tint creative literature was aihmt I One nisy leaaoDably 
dorjbE for tie indent bio^iphm of Gregory the Great are 
loud In the pnisc of his wisdom^ Ic^ning^ and caie for good 
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iitidies : and abinit the same tbac iS^LLiijiiiAniiif afthbUliop 
af Ri veniUp h^d comptktl a. fa mom nnitx™) histoiy wMch 
cinfortUDatdf has ncjt come down to m j Venjnciiw Fortun^tai 
TQ^ to gT«i fjuneowiEig to his m^ck ICO facile finite ; Sccimdat, 
bishop ol Trcpt^ tvTotq a hifttOTy of the Lombards, ixtd many 
ati choT fl Actftiihcd i^hcse Ttdae tt IJ difficii]c to judge on accoont 
of the I051 of theil woib^ 

The cooditiona of lexoimg bemoe wone In Rohle uid m 
Italy dnnng the foIloTOJg centnry'p whr.rt every restlge of 
Romso cirUizipun in, Notthem Atnca was wiiped oni by the 
Arabs r bur [□ Spain a centre of itndj was iormed. At the 
coart of the Visigotli princet there wexe many sdioUnt perJiapt 
more notable for their aed than their accGmpIiahfliffntfp sod 
all oveithsdowcd bf laidorcv hUhop of Sefilk^ who gare 
proof in hit £tymah^afum Hhri of a kirninf wbkh wonld he 
reraaTlmbld si all times and wai prodiginus in bit o\t!i- 

And if the Saracens, by crossing the itraitt, silenced Latin 
culrure in Spain for a long time to come^ leamiog had already 
found another refuge Ic bcUnL FoUcFwing upon conraiion 
to CitriitianiTy^ there had been m that island since the fifth 
century a revtral which was conoected with Grech tcaraing. 
The monks, trained during that and the foHowfng century, 
at Qonard, Bangor, wtd other celebrated moiujtic centres, 
wcr& u ardent in their aicciic piety as they were tirdesa in 
their pnTBiiit of learnings Some of them went orer 10 
Scotland, EngUod, and the Cooiincni in order to bricig 
cflminrt to the haraned inhabitants and to teach ihrm again 
to admire * qiuc doctUoqui cecdnernni cimiina rateiai 
St, Ctdnmbai] wrote in one of hii po^L It was Col tun ban 
who I Leaving Bangor, fonnded 1 monastery at Luxmll, and on 
being driven oat of Francct cpossed the Alpt and founded the 
abbey oi Bobbio which yyaw to become fo importahi a facior 
tn the revival of kambg in Italy* 

Tlie efiortt oi the piouj and learned monks of Celtic race 
proved more tiiccessloJ in reviviiig religious ihan Latin 
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cultiurc, pmlj became in lU bndi where Rumanee lingxLagef 
were ipoken the vcmacukr^ were biukingf through the X 4 Atiii 
shellj, and weir ^training all gramnatical durifig 

ihe linh and seventh centiiriei the seeds of Latin dviliEidoa 
lorrived, but could da link mor^ It however^ ol same 
rclcrance to note that during the Biitit WTcuth, and ci^ih 
tentnriej Rome was the centce wlmiMrc the ct'Angclitsaibn of 
a great part ni eoiitiiieotal Europe wav conducted ^ fmm Eonue 
Augustine and TlicodoTe of Tarsua were scat to Brstaiii; 
WiiEfid, WTIIibroxiL and Boniface kept in tonch nith Rome. 
Thej went forth and conquered; and ihe vreapons which 
arsuied them in their minions were the rclica of zainta and 
books : the relics providing mbaclesp the books being med for 
religioui and educational pnrpoaeai. There n ample evideace 
that these mhsionanes wexe unceasing in their demands, ao 
much so that cren the re^ourcet of Rome^ whicli was held to 
luvc unltmltcd Etoxes of xcdlca in the dnirchee uid of booki in 
the papal lihraiy, became atrained. By the end oi the teTeath 
century the Fopci were unabk to acceiic to all the Teqncsti for 
boob which the miiaionaTiei and coiiYerts made* These zealous 
ChpsriaJis went in pilgrimage to Rome and mtnmcd ia their 
countries, bringing with them^ aa Saint Gertrude did, ^ Toluinina 
de Romana urbe Rome had by necessity become a centre of 
book trade and m cmpcndiin] for all things which are used b 
chnrches. There b cridenjce in the woib of Ajiglcr-Saxon and 
Celtic writers that the onceasing demand caBcd into being 
induatiial undcrtaldogs^ Books were aCLiTely tranicribed, 
Tesimcnu and sacred pictures were produced m large quantities. 
Three SaicnEf about whom AEdclwald wrote in bis work Df 
Tramm^titu icherts frrfgrin^thn^t brought back frotn Rome 
* Ttjlominn nmncjosa * Tcstiuni vetamJjia * wlitdi W'trc finely 
woTcn and embroidered, and paintings of Christ and of Muty, 
The Vkttcrablc BeJe^ iu liii account of Benedict Bbeop^fl IHe, 
wrote that thia fijrt abbot ill Wcaimonth went aeven tiT un in 
piouii pilgrimage to Rome and returned with loads cil books 
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wliicli he h^d pnrchast^ti ut received os gifcf, with pictttrei 
reprcscfltoig Oirfatj dw JToIv Maiy, die ApoBtld ind the T j?rt 
Jndgemeati and bcJtitif nl ilur froauls made ot flilh Efc iaauT» 
ua that the booki were ^ omah generiiaad comprifed a 
miamcnpt of Greek twaDgnphy wludi wja mueh jdadritd 
the King. Theodme of Tarsiu had taoglic Greek as wdl 
ja Ldtm to hh ptxpili in Biitain, ^ho were tEixesMaglj unable 
to draw a HjVtin rtinTi between sacred and profane learning ; 
thnt B pilgrimage to Rome wai mt tmlj a plom dnt^ for ihcjr4 
hat also an oppcctimitf fnr mieliecttia] enjighteament* And 
they rctnrtted tiom dieii pilgrimage WTth tome added know* 
ledge al the cksaia and ovcrwhdjned with admiratioa for that 
wondertnl dtp of St- Peter which itfll gkiticd m bo monv 
moQumenta of her tneknr magniiicence. On rcadilAg their 
hocaes the^e th'eless mlsiionaries of faith and leaning were not 
more ferrent in their laudation of the teaching of the Church 
than in their praiaes of the greatneu and teaming ot Rome> 
The impreialaa which pilgrinn rcceiTcd froni m Tait to Rome 
may be measured bj atich worts ai the 
Urii^ and the Grdp&ii^ intreoj- Rome was itih 

the capital of the wmld| ' Rcnna patens^ mundJ decua^ incljta 
tnater' os Alenin wrote, * capnt mimdi * as the old Ptotpei of 
Aquitaine leenu to have realixed sooner than othen; 

Sedes Rnma Petti qoae pa^oralii honoria 
Facta, caput mttndi* quulquid non posddct acmii 
RcligLane tenet. 

In GaiJ there was a period of -decEne during the reign of 
the lost Merovisgians despite the acrivitifa of Gregory of Tonn, 
Venajitius Farmnatna who became bishop of Foitieta. and 
otherv; but before Charhimagne ascended the throne, hii 
Father and grandfather had tnriven to raise the standard of 
ecdemstiiial education; mdt with thit object in view^ they had 
foLmded new tchooli and reformed those which eiiited alreadr 
by appointiiig la direcloif icholan of merit ami trust* Thai 
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duTmg and before tbe relgTi of Charlcoiagtic there occurred b 
Gaul an umaziEig^l^ rapid Teviral which was wboklieairedljr sap- 
ported bjr the Popes. Beiidci liturgical boob Paul I sent Greek 
i:iead5^ on grammar and idence to Pepin^ and he dkpitched 
to tluj Frank cooxt the prior of tic ffhola canttmim of St. Petcr^ 
as be had lent the fr^esns^ of tic same ' schola * to England. 
The Roman settle ianf&rum had a history ttud an irnportimcc 
of hs : its object wai lie education not of choir botya but 
of priciti; and being placed imdcr the hnoicdiatc lapciTijicEii 
of tic Fopa it was the abject of the greatest cine, 'thus k k 
known that the atudf of Greek was puiTued m the schola when 
ali knowledge -of that language wai probably forgotten in all 
p^rtl of Italy except where BaMHan settlEments exiled \ and.it 
is malDtained that the puptli of the who wgre destined 

to serre in the papal ciancjcij xcceited instnicticrn in the 
elements of Civil and Canonical hw. Such a sciool oi bw ia 
supposed to have had momcnis of splcndoitr during which 
it riTalkd the school of law whidi the Byzantmei kept up 
at Rsveima^ and the sdiool which w»js founded at Pavia 
by tlie Lombard tings m order to educate a da« oi 
* notaries * capable of draftmg and mterpreting tic royal 
dcirrces* Later a fainoui school of bw was established at Bologua 
and became tie kerned of tie Urdvcrriiy; tic for tie 
fchuol of Bologna was pcpxred, Lowemir^ by the actiriiie* in 
legal Ifiarnmg of iodi centres as Ravenna^ Pada, and probably 
Rome itiElf. 

Bni: rhe papal support which wai freely gtTcn to Pepin and 
Charlcnuj^c would he grkvondy minmderfttDod if it were 
hdd to imply that the Cailorlngba of leammg took 

place end cl It riian infloence. At the FrinMih court, wicie 
men were assembled from all pans of the ItalLmi wt:rc 

fewj they reouined for nicFTt ptsiodsj and were encrttticd with 
compxrariFcly uoitn per taut duiiet; only Panins tHaconns^ 
Peter of Pisa, and Faulmiia of Aquikia represented Ltaliaa 
thought in the circle of Charleioagnc; and they were anmiDoiied 
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to it ksHg jfter die bcgmuiiig of Mt educrtbnA] refonn- It vrit 
in lX2iy thit Qurlcin^giic lud met kh prindpal AdviscTp hut 
tic vras not in Ituliaii. In tlic J^i it Famu tile ling cimc 
atTD$i Aicumt Md wai 10 faroumhly impressed with him^ tka t 
the scholzf Wdi tkinenifieir atiiiihcd to the court anH vnj never 
lUowrd to lexve it for long. Mother, the monk of St^ Gall, did 
not thiitk oF Alcuitij tmd may hare rather exaggerated hh 

dc4crtpiiQn when he wrote that two Scotv on landing in Ganl 
ilmiLted to ihc oOMrd : * il there is any one among you who 
withes to atquije ivisdom,, let him come to ria and he wiU get 
it, for we have it for iale ^; ii u certain, howev^* ihar Ckarlc^ 
magne^ft edm^atioual ictmtica were inihicnccc! by Idsh and 
Auglo-Saion tendendcf and [earning^ and among the men 
who were eatrtittcd with the more delicate dudet were Alcujn 
and hift fiiendB^ Wttro, Fridugk, Di€ui4 Eginhard^ demeiiB 
Scotua, Jofiephus Scotiu, and Smar^gdtu. And just u dicii 
treatises were Celtic in type, the best Latin poets at conn 
were the Frank Angilhert and Akuin hrmsetf. 

But whatevCT their iminediate ortgin, their learning wii 
profonmiFy Latin. Alcmn^s tncatiiea ane based <111 Danatus, 
Cicero’s Df JwPMicn^^ Pcaphyriiu^ It^rodsiritsn and Arktoilc’i 
categories^ and hii paemi are not iree from Open and fteqnenc 
indtitiom of Virgil, Lucan^ StJtmt, and Fartonatna ^ they 
retain, however, mJEiiEent individoality not to be comparable 
to the usual rfflioflri of the Middle Agt^ Crt!a£iTe poi^xr was 
dot itimted in them by servOc imludoni and the F€rsTU df 
fflcrtifo and w ft hiftJtu arc channing little poems. 

£gmhaj{Fi Fit^ Ksntli was cast in the mould ol Sueiouius* 
life of AugusTui. ITie palaces of Woncm, ingelheinL, Nimwegen, 
and ALE-la'^OupeDe were decorated mth iiatneB and prcctocd 
marfaki which had been Temoved from Ravenna and Rome, 
lud were probabty built after the designs of EginJbard, 3 man 
whotecmi to Itave poEsmed all giftt lud was 1 doflcitudent of 
Vitruviiu. Further^ the writing and dlummEtiiig of manu- 
acripti mched in the days of Ciurlem^gnc a my fugk stattdin! 
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ot clEUTuess And ae^tnm, bui boih }iindwrii.tiig *nd tUiiin4ii»- 
tiofls reveal Anglo-Saaon io^Lismce. Diixiiig the eightii cent my 
Latinitr went batik to Gmil tbrongh BiiCiUrt. 

Cbarlemagrtc^a tchemea of cducatbiuJ ndoim were not 
alb wed to lapse by hh lona and incces^nra. It wai dniing tJucir 
rale that Italy wai struck by the tide which, had fim ttarted 
from Romet iprcading thiough the WestEm Empire, and bter 
had Ptawed baekfiam Ireknd to Northojnberlanii, from Norih- 
muberland and Irdand to the CarbYingiiin kingdani. The 
delay mitst be accounted for by political conditiomj and by 
the fact that ItaUan activities s^med la ceniix on uade and 
tacer On budding ivben the means were provided for ii by ihe 
pence of a growing number of pUgrims. Schools wctc cstab- 
iiahed or reformed ; Irish monks formed CEntres of teaching at 
Bobbto, Faria, in Venetia, in Fiedmont, in Aemiiia, at Konan- 
tola^ in Tnscany, at Farfa^ and mqm parricnkTfy at Monte 
Cassino^ An unknown Irishman copied ivotki of Horace, 
Ovid, Augustine, and fiede at Milan and his miniiscript it 
itill extant; the MarqueE;^ Eberhjxd dl FtiiiU had in his 
library works ol religion ami writingt by Vegetius, OtiDsEni, 
Fnlgcntins, Scdulins, Aicninj and Snuragdus ; thrre ii eridence 
that almost everywhere libraiica wrtre pnt together at this lime. 
Douaiui Scotui, who bemme bishop of Florcncepis supposed to 
have explained to bii pupiii not fltJy Virgil, hut also partioni 
of I'lciiod and Demnciitiis ; ai Naplm Lothar II u aaid to havr 
met Thitty-two philosophen^ the value of whose llimrici it is 
probably merdlnl that we are tinable to judge. 

PjDgre^ Was nun ted once mere during the tenth century, 
and a peTmd of decadenjoe followed- 'Ihe onslaught of Arabs, 
Normans, and Slav? brought confusion and drstmerion every- 
where; the bieakltig up of the CailoirLagiaQ empire and the 
Bttngglts in Eritain and Italy c:^a,a3e<l learning to faE mto 
abeyance- Bat towards the end of the ceniury tn Franc* 
a more settled political condiLuii] followed upon the victory 
ai Hugh Capets and Odo of Cluny undertook to restore 
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fliEciplliue and Icanmig ^imng the clergy^ dramng impintbii 
peiliapa for wine a^spccu of Lis reform from Iriilt tradliiont; 
and the liiinrcment rapidly spre^ la all direntumi^ Odtt 
repeated the wcU-wnni charges against profune Icaniiag^ hut 
lusXiatin vems ilmw that he did not act upoiL hk oiivn th^riet^ 
NevenhedEsi the bet of prim^Ij couru v^htre men. of icaniing 
could find refuge^ prs>tei.iioii, and the nece^ATy cnctniragcimnit^ 
might well have mndcred fmklcii all prcviotii cdcFTM, ij a pro- 
greasire mTcreign bad not iiiien in Sironyp wheie such an 
cfcnt ieeiELfd least likely to ocenr. Otto the Great, added 
to hii circle and attracted to lumaelf the bc&i brains of 
France, Germnny, and Itidy i Stephen of Novara, Giinto^ 
EikehflTi and Eemward of EUldeshelni who, after thedcjth 
of Otro 11^ helped bis Byzantine ICmpreu, Thcophamif to bring 
op the yomhful Ocio UI. Schook sprang np ill Saacony, in 
Earaiia^ where, at Tegemsee, the learned FromniJnt copied in 
hit own hand worb. of Horace^ Cicero, Statius, Juvenal, and 
Fcrtiiu,aIflo in Loitaine and in Flanders. It hii been observed 
that few byineii had any part in thii Sunn revival, but the 
clergy had in that epoch *0 grtat a ahare in the management oi 
civD and political sfikits that the moreinciif did not uhanit 
itself in the icdudnii of cella or aftect only reljginuE leinimg- 
No dmLfjt pioni tti±i and thedogical boob dalmed the IzrgcTt 
atteniion, but the dassim were not ignored, unce Roswithi 
fotiiid Qccadon to decry ihc coatKncfii of Terence, ind Rahing 
of Fbvigny to copy the Latin learning did aoi 

penetrate the Saxon world so deeply j$ h had done ihc people 
of Britiin ; German legends, hnwever, ivcre tendered into 
Latin and topical poems were composed in LatiiL for a nmsical 
setting. Mudic Lad indeed a conBiderabJc ahare m liiii pio- 
gresdve rnDvemeni^ a fact whicli is bni partly dne to the 
German fondiLca for long, for Latin infinence entered into 
muiicaf studies. Gerberr h» bcco bsikd as rhe mnovator □! 
miidcal SIT p&rricukTly because he succeeded in erpbining 
the iheottct of Macrobius and Boethius for the benefit uf the 

o 
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mediae rd fvorld^ And it w« pjmarilj due to Mi mterpretatma 
tad diucminttion of the informacictn whicE he dici^ from 
Bf>tthjuf tad to Ml direct ist mdiiecc totmexion with Arab 
and Jevrixh icfaokft of Spain tiul Gerbert became aho the 
leader qI a nevwal of Bdenrifir Btndiis. 

Tims there appean to tiTe btxn icarcdj- mf intellect uat 
mDvetnenc during the earHer Middle Agei which was tmi 
cloBeljr dependent on. the Roiniiii heritage- JnBt as a gr«t fire 
fcflhti the airempti at eirincticm and after the ptindpal tmt- 
bnm 13 chcckceh fiarc* ap here and theie in tecoudary bhtxef, 
the Latin dvilltaiioii could nor be srimped ont. When Italy 
ceaaed to be itt centre* there were indicatioiLi of its penitence 
In. Africa^ in Spain ind Irdand : fiani Ireland iht movecnent 
iptcad to Britain^ trom Ireland and Britain to Ftanoc, m Gcr- 
manf ami bach to Laly ^ then from Germany to France and 
to Italy again- 

At iaatj tawardfl the end oT the tenth centniy^ we find 
a more CO during revival thruughotit Europe : llie improvement 
no longer locil and temporary* but general and conrinnom, 
and announced the dawn of Schokiildim [ there were itill 
ecrlrria^tici nf ficctsfivdy mundane disporidoni and there were 
oountria in which the laymen did nnt thaiT in ihc progrea of 
leatniog ; hui even the niMt corrupt ecdesktrlci were widely 
read in the dassici; fto mudi hi that the lacunua blahop 
Raiheiiiii of Vcnina fdt bound la justify himieii for having 
died and uniuted too Mten the wotb of Virgil, Occro^ and 
Seneca i claewheic kymen vied with eedeaiaitka in the purtuk 
of leaming- In Germatiy^ Franco, and BritJun wider knowledge 
w» iminediatdy follawcd by increased ercativn activity j in 
Italy such a remit vns considerably delayed, but in the end it 
took place there aJ»o, and before the year looo^EugeninsVuIgflrius 
of Napless who was acquainted with Lucan^ Boiace, Virgil^ 
Servioa, and many other authori and boob induding Boethiua^ 
Jniiitsiik Anthmetutae^ ihowod MmscU to be a matter of metre. 
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and vcntumi to emplojr tneiDncslBchemrs had ota^d to 

be (ucd iniiye ancitfii dap, A fcJidcmy peculiar to mediaeval 

ciiltuTc became at tMi idme inaeaiingly apparon z the cidtEire 

which Wii Latin and doadf linied to tit Onirdij wa* i;atimik: 

by definition- and ihtis nnafitcicd by national or raEiiiiJ dit^ 

tinctioiu. This ia not to be ioterpreted too amcily, for tntn 

did not Cease to bt men^ nor racial and political prejudice to 

excFciie thejr infloente^ bnt ii would be difficnlt tg point oni 

finch national characteruticft in the culitue of the centnria 

from looo to 1300. Jost aa men of all racef docked to the 

c&nrt of Qiarlcoiague to place ihcinselvet under the gniiLmce 

of Alcuin^ and just aa Icatncd men who were bom in Fmocep 

England, and Italy joined the GexmanE whom the Ottci 

protected, io when the centre* of study vtttc formed which 

developed by degiM into lie great mediaeval onfrerdtico^ 

nndenta and teachers flockrtl to t b e in Eroin crery pan of 

Europe. The wisrld of study was never more uxuTcd and single- 

minded tiian in the pericKi of the Schoalirtcs ; it stood J^ve 

national wocktionfijr a real * univierutai maginTarnm ■ v.’hich 

comprised the men oi learning and sdcnce of every diilized 

counuir, 

# 

It is not our pnrpofle to outline a sketch of Latin tnditiDnt 
and culture during the Middle Ages \ it tuffiect to have shovm 
that there was no definite brc;sk of continuity in the tiaditlan 
of ctdiuLEC fnnn the fifth to the eleventh century; that learning 
turvET bedme fully eiirnct^ erven if in ihc DiEnr perilotiS and 
gory pcziDdi of strife Ir had to seek aheUer in succefisivie migm- 
rioni to diScrcni countris, 

The year loop providef a u^efo] landmarL It was once iu 
accepted tradition thar men had been teiTorixcd bv fearful 
predicTionf which lorcoift the end gi the world at that date; 
io that the daQy cxpectaiioa of a caiadyim had 
a drily repethiou of die agonic* of death. I e ii Inoivn n&w that 
mtn were never preyed upon by sncii a termr ■ that they 
never trembled ac the thought of the year tODO, act! ihu* were 

D j 
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not tpurrod to new hcipei jnd activity when ike fiul date had 
gon* by. But this legend may have a foundaiiQii in truth or at 
least a symbolical Talnei Tilt social and political cnmlitiom 
in EurDpc during the tenth century were temhlc ; for England 
the Chnmifk b Eufficieot evidence oi it: and on the Comment 
RTTTTiTar documenta coold easily be cited. Tlie unceasing 
ravages which Normana^ Arabsj and Hungarians inflicted upon 
Entope may well have aroiifled in men a blank feehag ot despair 
no less crushing than the fabled e^peccarion of the end of the 
world. After tke year JoOo the political ccndidoci did not 
andJcCLly improve^ bnt the atmosphere became less disturbed : 
atndljes in portloilair were punned in a miinaer more methodical 
owing to the activitiea of the Scboolnieii and the other contem¬ 
porary philoflophcra who cannot be claaed^ but mnat ncTcrthe- 
Iqs be grouped with the Schoolmen. 

Early m the Middle Ages there had been men ot teen 
perception wha lealizedp dimly at fint and later msjrc durinctlv, 
that the batharum inYaiiona had brought about a ferkmi dedlnE 
in teaming j and aduoLtm who felt competent to impart any 
teaching i^came mcire nr less clearly conscious of a tait whidl 
they could not fail to tmdertake, the salvage of vnek fmipnenif 
OI knowledge as they had learned imm the andents. It ii 
ptobahly due to tnck imperesaions and inienciona^ that most of 
the anthort teemed to renounce ipcdati^rionp and wrote 
worts of an encyclopaedic ebaracrer. On the threabold of the 
Middle Ages Boethius and Cassiodorua endeavoured to cram 
into their worts large b tores of information : later toidare of 
SeviUe^ Gregory o^ Tours, and the Venerable Bede wrote about 
■n bralicha of learning. 

Alenin j^erted that philcoophy is 'naturaruta inquiahin^rcnim 
ihTinanimhimianaTTiniquc cognkio quantum posaihilecst homitii 
imtimarc:' ; Aicmn^a pupil and plagiadit^ Kabaniii &Iaajiia, at 
the bcginniiig of ths ninth cenimy ccmpiled the great encydo- 
paedia oi the esiUer mediaeval conrarka {De Atkd 

let ui note onnr more that all of them wrote in La tin and 
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TOre only ^ictjaaintsd wiik 1-ittn soTwcef or wiili Grcci laorb 
ill I-Mitln. tranaJaiicins. llifirTc existed jc tliAi time mme fdec- 
liont of AriitoiW* Or^rfswa Translated hj Marini Vicicirinni 
!ind Bcetldiii, FIatu*i tmiiUicd and explained by 

GhjildtHiif m a way that rendered an aconaic uitcrpretation 
impckseible^ the otitlb« of dthiar Platonic snd Neo-PlaEinusT 
WQib were bii?wii thTon^h the traatirci of Si. AugiurmE ; 
there was also the of PoTphyriin traiLilateil by k-hriui 

VlctDTiniis \ and; furlh^iT MantohiiUi MjmicfTUij. Donatiu, jotne 
of Ciceroni wothf, Virgil^ Ovidj Horace, Seneca^ JoveTult LttcatTj 
ClantiiaiL, Vegedui ^ a kw rhetDrical books, the 

Littin and went ci the Greek Fathen b Lutin rajderiogSs 
and later the work» of the Pseudo-DiciEyisiQi AreopaglUt 
tranfikttd by John &cottit, Gtegory the Ctetx, Isidore, Bede, 
Marcknojt Capcila- A few additions, indnding a, number of 
ppiirions would comphctc this list of the m^t common 

Kmreex^ the nselulnw oi whidi wsj further impaired by 
iiTUxingly mistahen artribtirions* 

It has been mentioned already that the inteHecttial urtivity 
of the tenth centuty ww centred on liugle indiriduali and 
boUted iditKila: Odo it dnoy, Poppo at Fulda^ and then 
Rathrrinif LtutpmnA Nodbcf* Gnnzn. Gwict was among 
the moat intereitmg hgmeSt bring a Uyman in the com¬ 
pany of eccfcaittitici and thm in ouutandmg reprc&t:nuttK 
of riiat liy education which smaW Otto of Fiebingen; he 
showed a pngracioni pmsctilionffiica that was later unfor¬ 
tunately TO be the frequent limtage of the humaniita. But 
Gerbert is by far the greatest of all his contemporaric*. Hii 
intellect wai so insatiable that he wiihed to know everyrbiug 
knowahle ; and jo eioeptionally |Kiwcrful that he reached con- 
elusions ahnoflf by dirinatiftn, arguiug trom d«i that woidd have 
been insuffirient for most men. At last, towards the end of the 
Tenth and the begnminp uf the following tesitnry, there came 
on the stage auuther itrangc rcprcsoitatnre of liy jchoUnhipT, 
Ansrim of Beasts and Et. Ansrim of Aosta whom De Wuli calls 
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ib^ £nt &f the SclifMliiieii. The rise of Schokitimm renders 
the later process Qi tratiimbsion of the Ronun Uadtag? too 
iimplc to need fecplanation^ inr the phikMophetii who are 
described at Schoolmen .hiTe a coimnan mLilmiim tif doctrine 
znd biof^lcdge, besides rtiediods and tcndjcnclci of intcrptctiiig 
11 which vretfl proper to each j but the Sehoalmtii were par¬ 
ticularly Irnh^ to one another by a fondimctita] onnccptiofl 
of nklttne* Troth, according to them^ was not a pCTBOTLIll 
posieaaiqp discovered independentjy by each phdEisophcf; 
if wit z tteaaiue that had to be handed down from generation 
IQ generatiQn* each ^neraiion increasing in predoumen by 
idding fnithef diiCDtictics. Thus the traiismiEsion □! a^ mneh 
83 had snirived of ancient cnltiue waa Emdexstood by tlie 
Schoolmen to he the Datura I function of scholarship. They 
were no longer distressed^ sA were Jerome or Gregerj ol Tonrj^ 
by a dramatic conSict between inborn lore of learmng and 
1 conception of Chnsdaiticy which icndeftd every proEane 
hnoiidedge abominahlt, The recnrrence of such i coiifrafll 
znmng the Schodlmcn wii faro a&d tpoiadic:. No doubt tbe 
more important qnestioni which were dehated by thenif 
enneemed philosophy^ such aa the qnestipn of onwcndLi ^ no 
doubt Schobaiic philosophy tended in tn dcrelopmeat to 
identify itadi with thcdlogy; no doohe the Schoohnen. did 
aoi abate the mediaeval rlaim ta encjdopaedix: hnowledge ; 
but the great midlecind activity that was catued by Schedartic 
philosophy, and parrknLifly the feveriah seanch after truth, 
had a very great indnence on all branches of leamingf 

John of SallGhiiry id the introductioi] of hir Mrtahgi^su 
insxighcd against 3 Q^ical mictionaxy who still conttaated 
reli^oiu duty with profane learning, but by his tinie thb 
Contest had already been won. Sdiolaatic learning had reached 
itE tnlln«s ; it waa incomparably broader in extent and deeper 
in jpprccUtbn than it bad tM:eii fox cDeormres* First the 
contact with the Arabic and jewiah ichools of Spain^ thcji the 
relations with the Byiantirte and Oriental world Cflincidijig 
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With the CniJ^dci md ncflcidng thfir dimai tn 12^ with 
the captimE of Coitstuithiopkg aT^^^ LiBiir the inictwm^ 
wftb caiicm philoHiphen wldih lock place at tht court of 
Frederick 11^ lud been and were to b? oi in valuable afsittittce 
to progxicw^ 

Th* twcUth cctiTUiy prepared by dncleas labcmrs die triiunph 
fd Scholaitickm in the tiLfmendi ccnttiTyi The fim ftiititiltai 
c^mc from the dUccwieiy and trinibiiott into Latin of more 
worti of Amcotlr, who liad been known to far merely aa a diilec- 
tidtn; ihe diimate perfection wa* fendered pwsiihle hy 
Albcitnfl Magnna ind achieved by Thoma» At^uinas^ By ihtn 
bath the Donunican and the Franebcan orders had been 
lounded, and they became, dnnng the ihlneench CMtnry, the 
moving spirits of the oldeac Univerdtiea, talcing the lead which 
rhe Braedictinea had held hitherto. It in the thineentb 
centmT that the irery lewncd Robert Gfossetette showed that 
he had enough Greek to tranilfeTc woiifli written in that Tangnage 
at 3 t tiine when few' knew any Greek tmtsidc the Bt^n titue 
Esrpife and Baiillaii moiuficriet. It was then alio that Roger 
Bacon forestalledl latrr dlftovenci by hk miraculous intuitiont 
of the principles of science, and Mclitirr Eckhatt tnaugu rated 
German mystici^. Pbilotophy began at that epoch, to accpdie 
natidiial chaiacteditioA, joji am wm bccomittg uitbftalized; 
the legacy had been puaed dowTi to the modem woiltL 

Modem thought, howevei, did not tnccced for a long dme, 
and then in part ordy^ in freeing itself from mediairral mducncc^. 
Already during the eleventh centniy the discamy of some 
forgotten cliwcal w'orki had rendered! tooic coniplex the relii- 
tiona with andcot thnught* and they foon acquired cnrircly new 
fornu* GunSo's pride and pugnadcVi John of Saliibnry^a 
admiration for and imitatinn of Ocero^s style, the almost 
humaniitic tendencies of the Faduan growp of poets who called 
Lorato thrb ma&Tcr, had ill been indicaiiofli of a new i^piril 
■•■vbich was arising!> It was not many years before Riizhard of 
Bury started to collect books with the irdmir of a bibliomaniac, 
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and FctrBrcK l^d die m a vcntmoDOLe usd^txiTery of 
indent tkaugbi; tbiX3 Lijin^ die fanndBiiaiu of T t-allan pbild- 
tophfi as Meliner Eckhan foTti^ast the German And Roger 
Bacoa the Engibh philDaopbicaJ tendendeB. 

The mcKienu were no longer iAlis£ed wiih whit indent 
leixning bad beat ixsiimlitcd and elaborated by mediicfal 
thought ; they endeavoured to esublith i direct conneiiDn 
^Ttth the cUa^ici by ignoiin^ die Middle AgeSi The direct 
R^man heritage, however tiTia]l It wa% which had been a power- 
jut stimiilns, became almoat oppressive when it had grown 
larger, and proved a miicd blesdng by stunting odginality in 
those countries where the moTcmcnt of tlie Renaissance wu 

StrongEBt. 

There is a sign by which the atdtnde of acholan and gioupi of 
leholan towards the ancient world may be most smely tracetL 
With a few exceptions tlie learned lUeratnre of the Middle Ages 
Vfu irriUen in Ladiu And mediaeval niim of letters avaQed 
themiclTci of that language with a masimnm of freedom i it waa 
3 spoken language for thetn^ they med it in teaching and de- 
hattng; they thought in Latin^ and thni adapted Larin to all 
the reqnirementi ni their thoughts, feeling free from all puiiatic 
prcocCDpatsoua, Otdy those tdwlaif need be excepted who lived 
iflj from Roman centres^ andh as the Venerable Bede, and w^e 
more rendilj atmeted to imitating the ckasical style. More 
often polish waa understood ii tDompldity nr ohscuriiy^ and 
moldy it was not Bought at all. There developed as a refult 
a ijqirj/ a kind of lingua fr&n^a of mediaeval thought, 

the beat eiample of which may be recognized in the remarhibly 
pcrspJcdon^ language which was used by 'ULomaB Aquinas, 
These schokrt wrote just ai they thought^ being only pre- 
ocenpied with the obiccr of middng their meaning intelligtblc ; 
when one of them bzdtatcd the style of a favoudie Latin Author^ 
it may be aas^med either that he waA a sahuiiy exceptioa 
or that he was indiicaced by mtofi of the drcunutaEic^ which 
brought about the rehnement of the Renaissance. But such 
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cjccptioju arc rare, for there were but few who trcognlzcd 
their own inferiority b writing; T.atin or who compir&d the 
to Anguitan idoddi and found u wanting aJ 
a mnaiu of •erptessicn^ These were pnrkti fijr whom Latin wai 
net longer a language of common luage u it wim for thdr con- 
tEmporaries, a comman and ihui almost a living language ; 
but an aniiiciat motni of cqltivat&d tboughc; a dead language 
which cunld be imiiatcd from clattical modclt but could fio 
longer bt enlivened by new drrelapmenta. 

Modem nations were formed while tile dhccE fnfluence of 
Rotnan thought wa* exerdsed without interference. The 
humaniitb return to ih-e ancieiit aontcei look place when the 
itmetnre of modern nattonB had already hardened. Each of 
them took to hErtfell that pottioii of the new dlpcoircrrfei which 
the mshed or was able lo take. Euc the direct heritage ivai 
not apportioned in the umc mannex. All the peoplei o£ 
Weitern Europe^ whatcvci their poUtied -riciaritndcs happened 
to be^ between the fifth and ninth century formed, by dcgjees, 
a cultural umtp whidi icmaincd one and mseparable up Eo the 
thirteenth ceninty* To fuch a development all rate* contri¬ 
buted their eiurc until the EcJioelEDcn of Paris gaTt the ab^lute 
leadership lo France. 

Later the diEerent natiQiia ceased to have an Inatinctive 
feeling of the tnmmtni originj of tltdr dvdiration t other 
InfiuenM and panictibrly national tendenciEi were at work ; 
to that there came a time when it wai poulblr ro mutaks the 
movemctii oE the KenaiturLce for the principal auic of Latin 
influence. 

Bur if one withes to have a ready ^andand by which to 
emluaie the impottince of the hcritiget or a rest by mtam of 
which to trace the different procc^ct oE Tianirnkrioii and thrif 
retaiiTc elficfeucy, one Qcedi only to aik a lew limpie queitionj. 
What would have been lltc fate ot Enmpean thought if the 
Romajui had not eahied qnd had nor become nmstert of the 
world f How great would bare been the diwater if the barbarsc 
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peoples Imd been allowed to begin tbeir d^aftadooft &v& m di 
centimes eadirr, and tl diej hid not met dii their way the 
enormont and masilve EmiEtnic oi Roman oiTdizatiDn 1 

Soch quesdoni opea out pcKBiibiiicics £0 lemfying that one 
dara not Tentnre to press them j bnt we mighr find tnotber 
qucntiDn lc«& djfBcoIt to answer: \^liat would have been ihe 
ccune of western drilizatioii if the men of the Renaissance 
had not endearoDred to suppress tncdiac^'al culture hy snper- 
Impoaing upon it the reTTred cnlture of the ancicilti f Perhaps 
tome would be found to reply that chwe Rations that appetr to 
have been more fominatc in the modem age experienced less 
deeply the induenee of the Renaissance. 

It would be an nupardonable oventatEment to a^im thar 
the modern jige hsi received a larger share of the legacy of Rome 
by namral trammiiasiofi, than tC has acquired from the Rca&k- 
aance ; but it wmild be no less tnacctitaie to fad to icdcigiiize 
that a ocmaiderabte ponion of that which the men of the 
Renairaance did find and atyrpr had already reached them^ 
huwever modified, by direct tranami^innj and that dicy sveie 
enabled to cany out their own discoTcrEes thania ro that 
which had been taught to them by the Middb Ages. 
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THE CONCEPTION OF EMPIRE 


\ I. Tlifi "Fnijiir w of Alcxindcr 2nd thd ddSed mkr, p. 45. § a- 

2 nd die UlUTctiAl SnCHifT'i s* ! 3- Thj; C^Unpie oi the CSty- 

pw tjf f EiB|3efnr^w{Tnliip la the ‘R mnaii p- &9- 

15. Unitj in Cituaijlup^ Law, ind |K f ^ Tbc fcawlfa 

of ab«]ladsm ani Jt» iKuk, p, J3^ ij, Thi Eroplra and ihe CLu^di^ 
77b i i, Iht ’ Fad " ctl tli£ EiiEjiire, p. Sj- 4 Ffum Se. Ao^LUtillf 
ta B nn i fsir -e Vlll^ p, 

§ Tiiit Ramjii Empire w« born in tli£ Eastern itfidii^r- 
rJF|«Ti I And it wu In itr Eastern MctUtcrrAneanr in die 
of CanAtantinapic^ that Jt died^ VV'c almoat lajf tbit it 
wm Orienra! b iti cnigiii j we may at any rate affirm that 
it WHS Hellematic ; ind HtUcaiitic means the ftmon of Greek 
and Oriencal^ The process of political de-rclopment which 
prepared its birth began in the b a dtj oo ihc Tiber 

which looked acroa^ the Tyrrhenian Sea co the seidng sun ; 
and it waa the legal genins of Roman ddzenf—-with their coo- 
cepdoni o{ impgrium and fattsiiu and mdigjw — 

wMch gave to the Empire the fninewoik and stmetnre of itt 
But the ideaH on which it tea ted—^the idea^ which 
made it more thaTi a sttucture, and gave it a root in the mlndt 
of men—were ideas which had germinated in the East. Any 
pcrmancai society moat rest on a body of belief and on the 
social will which inch 2 body of belief creat:®. Ir wai irt ihe 
Eait that men bad learned to belike in a single oniTciial 
udc[y^ and in the ^vernineiit of that mciety by a king who 
wai ^ M a god among men and inileed ww a Fcry god ; 
and it was there, in the feeling of loyalry ftn die periqii of 
ffuch a monarchy and even of ‘ adotaiion ^ of hia dJriiuty, 
that a cojrcsponiiing social will had fi^nnd in expresloiu If 
xiny/r«um wai s Latin word, the idea of an empire and the 
idea oi an emperot were not of Latin onigiti. We mnit rceog- 
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aizE In tic Roman Finpire the lesuh of the fcnion of Roman 
political developnicnc and Roman imtiruiiqnal struct urc with 
HeDECiifltic ideal. 

But ii would be a grave error to magnily tht Htilcnktlc 
dement In Ehii fnsbn at die eipensc of the Roman ; and 
paradai wonld be wearing cap and bellj if it piocecdcd to the 
propoKitiem that the Roman Empire^ if it waa an empirit, was 
not funtiamenully Romani. ’While it waa the Greet geniua 
wiiich^ ip its latter daytp mac to conceptions of the nnity ^ 
it waa the Roman genina which translated those 
cmiEcpdoiia, in thenudves ntuabstanda] and unbodied^ into an 
Gigattized ijrttrm of life. But the word * rraDJilatkm ’ falb to 
do justice to Rome. It implle* that the Greeks first wrote 
an original text| of which, die Romadfi afterwards isiued an 
anthorized version. If wotdd be truer to siy that the Rntnacts 
boilt first—or at any rate boill ijidependently—a tU 
empire, on wbicb the GreeLj afterwatdi looked, ami ai!i they 
looLcd eicliimcf]^ * tovt' irctro; this is the tmiry of homaniry 
of which we hiTe been thinking all along From thU point 
of view we may almost lay that UdJenisric concepdons settled 
npan and clustered round a Roman achierement \ adorned and 
evcti modified that achieremeiLt; boi left ilie solid core of 
achievement Roman stiiT^ It is hard to weigh men of action 
against mefi of thought t Ir ti no lest difiicnlt to weigh a people 
of aciiou tgainsr a people of tlitFUght. Perhap It b nnncccs* 
lary^ as It ii certainlT thankless, to do either; perhaps wr may 
avoid contentinn, without shirking difficnldcs, if we condode 
by laying that Rome built an empire in a world permeated 
by the preparatcFry thaughtof Greece^ and that Greek thought 
continued to prmette, and eten ume to cement^ the emphe 
which Rome had bnilt. 

There were empires before that of Aleiandcr. There was 
the Egyptian Empire^ wlikh csiended to the Enphntc^, of 
Thutinna IIT (f^ 1500 t.C*) and Ms tucccssoti^ there were the 
Semiuc Empires ol Sargon of Aecad (r, ayjO) atni Hammurabi 
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d£ zioo}^ at tkc A^yrhm oi Nmcrdi (750-^506} 

and tilt Cluldeana ot Bibyl^n (606-539) ; ttere w« the Fenian 
Empipe (organized like die Eoman in pro vincea, an d trnmed like 
the Roman bj eicdlent loaili) whith lasted£mn!i 539 to 3 Ja h. {L, 
The Empire of Alexander ionndird upon rhe ruin—and 
also upon the traditkm—o£ the Pefdan, ai the PeriUn had 
been hsnndcd upon the Chaldean and the Chaldtan upon the 
AtspriatL Whatercr thelnspiratian of Greek ideu und^ which 
Aldander began; whatever hia adginaJ conception of a ‘ cm- 
flade* and the redjactiijiiqf the * barbamnE' nnder the Greeks— 
It u Certain that he came under the arvay of older cradidom, 
and embraced a dMerent policj. Rejeciing the advice odered 
by Aristotle m a TfeatiEe ^On Kjngflhip % that ‘he should 
dutingnish between Grcelis and trarbarmna, dealing with the 
former ai and the latter aa a^tnrdnjt he iou^^ht to 

unite East and West in it common etjnality. Re foflteied Inter- 
marriage between Greeks and PertLans : he recerved Perdan* 
mto his amiF ; he adopted the ctaremoniil of the Pertian canre 
and the Fecrian sjetem of provincial govHTiiactit, Rb policj 
was perhaps prematnre ; 2^ Jus gneeman reserved the higher 
oSceg of iiate for Greeki and Macedonian!^ Eut the spread 
of i entnfflim oJtura achkred whai policy could not at once 
eSect p and in the neJtt oenturr EratCMthmes CoiUd declare 
the nnitj of mankind^ '^refujing to agree with choi^p who 
divided nunkim! inio Graeki and barbarians tad advised 
Akxznder to treat the fonner as Iriendi and the latter at 
and declaring that it was better to ditidc men Eunply into the 
good 3 tid the bad ** 

Thu meant a great revnlation in thought—a levolnuon 
which Was the necessary pTccuxKir of any imperiiJ lyaicm m 
the Western world. Alexander had tinJtcd the knotvn world 
of hii dins (save Italy and the ccnfincf of the West) in a tingle 
society ; and he hid is^ijined the ei]uality of all the memben 
of that gpciety^ He had coELtradicted the two axiomf bldicrto 
dnient in the paiitlcal thought oi the Greekf:—that a midcl- 
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pUcity oi sepatatt pcU-^veiiniiig md teLf’-^fficJUg cLtici WJi 
the b«t constimtion of fwiliticftj and that diffcfCJicei ajad 
bequaliilcs betWf?^ thir members (enfrinchistd and diifcfan- 
chisedr citizen and rtJien) were incvitabljr implEcd by the vsxf 
gtmint of the diy- Mis cociq nests and his ptklicy had implied 
two opposite ooficepdons—that of a single cosmopalii tif the 
Inhabited earthy transcending cities aa it trinacended tribes and 
matioiia ; and that of the equality of sdl men, or at any rate 
jll fr« men, in the life of a cemnnon humarnty* These are 
the two fundamental conception! which mang urate a new 
epoch—epoch which succeed! to that o£ the irdAif, and 
prccedet that of the national state ^ an epoch which covers 
the ennttiites that lie between Aristotle and Alciander at one 
end and Lntlict and Henry VTH at ike other, and embraces 
in En tcopc the three empires of Macedon and Rome and 
CbariEmagnc. They are again the twts coneeptiaas which we 
find in the teaching of Sr* Panl^ who bjchevcd m one Church 
of ah Chmtknt which ihouM oorer the woflch and hdd that 
in that Church there wai * neither Greek nnr Jew ,,. barbarian, 
Scythian^ bond itor fret ** 

Implidi in the achiercmeni of Ateiander there ii thus the 
idea of the anioa in a f ingle society of the peoples both of 
the East and the West* who lud hitherto either developed in 
holation^ or, if they had meii had mci io ciinflict* He naited 
the Eastern Mediiemnean with Wesimn Asia : it remained 
for Rome to add the Wcjicfn Mediterranean to the amalgam 
which he had created:. But a nniry tuch as rbat which Alexander 
liad founded needed a cohesive principle : it needed a common 
centre of personal atuduncni and loyalty ; and we mu!t there¬ 
fore proceed to examine the nature of the cohesive principle 
which he gave to hh empire:, and which Rome aficrwardi 
mJiericed from hh luccesson. That principlje, in a wnrd, wai 
the ddhcatioo u£ the rulern The del&ed king could rkSin the 
UEiivtuulity, and receive the tmiver^ wunhipf of a miuificat 
pul On ihb grotmd Greek dtic* and Oriental natbni could 
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imlt€ 7 imd whb the tbrone thni to in alur loyalty 

could become ft rdigioiL However fordga it may »pcm to tht 
Greek Llca oi the 4 tjtc jt a free juuDcladim of driscenij the 
conception of the deified mler wu none the lesi rooted in 
Gredt hahlu of thooglit; and the actual dcificatian. of AJejc- 
anilermay be traced among the Ionian Creeb in the tegumin^ 
ai hii campaign^ before he touched the coil of Egypt or of 
Persia* Unlike the Smaitca, frho fizod a great gulf betwceo 
God and man^ the Gredb conceiTcd godi in the LIbeiic?3 of 
men, and elevated men Co the rank of gods.^ It wai thetr 
common practice to promoce founders of diSes at death to the 
rank of htio^ and to ofier them * hero-worship * ; and it wai 
only an exteiiuon oj thii practice when Alexlndei'i. the firat 
leader of a united Greece and the greatest of all the founden 
of Greek citiefl, waa even io Iffe cooceived to be not only * hero, 
bu t i god- Bot if the dcificatidn of Alerandcr waa in accordance 
Mdth Greek oonoeptiona and practice* it wja jiho aided by the 
conoeptioni and pnctice of the Eait. Tiic Egyptian kings trere 
regarded^ if not as godi in thcmfchreLp at any rate at tncarna- 
tiDna of the god Ammon or Rc 7 and the Penian kings chumod 
■ ftdorfttion ' In Tirtne of the liiforfnpf a nimbus * concdrcd * * - 
at emanating £mm the sun* but also » a token of aupematajal 
grace It waa in the Eattcm dominjoni of Alnandej tint 
the wursfcip of the deified mler beaime—what it had never 


* Ctfeths^a pncni, Dai C<^ulkktt npTwa (he Cnck cvticcptum. 

Uikd mr ^ctchrcn Dher ctUe Heci^ 

Bie ITfUEedifichiisir Sn h^teich ond put I 

All wirrti) tie UcnichcE, I?Demi^Ct tchaS' cr 

Th&tm im CTOtfd^ Dae NilnJirhe, Redite; 

Wu dex Bffltnim Kiunea Sd Uni ma Votbald 

Ttiur odisr J™Er fetthneien Wwn I 

* See SfkuTt Jaaei* T^t Romm Empit*, Lb. thii Infinifiny 

matCcT of deiilcadeti oi mien 1 Live ndlqral A- DaucT,, Fan Cf‘iA:]6fnlus 
ttm P- WendUodF Dit 

£!u^f44t| vi 4 aelJ liL 3- S« abo W. FeifuiaD'i Crff-k Imptrudiim j AUil 
FrnLmdr Mymsy't fnv e/ Cfe#l jrp. *55-41. 
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beftn EonnaUr cnjide by Alejaader himself — hl infiCitutioa cf 
Tht Mngfi of ItaGedonk aevef preteaded to dmaity ; 
and iaJ«<l ai they were the tingi ai i iisigle aatioa there 
wi^ oo niCKsity that ihsf ihauld. It wai oiherwbe with 
Egypt Hid Alia MinoT* where tiiEro wu no fiaxianaL fcclbg, 
and wlicfe tradirianfi oF lupcrrurural imiiiaixhy were ffriong, 
FosBibly to tfctif lifetimcj and certainly after thetr deaths 
Ptalcmy I and Berenice w«re the Gbjccft of a cult: Fhila- 
ddphos and Ar^inoe were wnnhipped ai hy zjo b, c, i 

and wt may atili read the inscription in which Ptclemy V h 
edehrated at ^ living for cTer, beloved of Ptaht God Manifeat 
, , , son. of God and Goddesa*^ like unto Horns> boh of Isis and 
O^iiria \ In the Seleucid tingdom the two Ersi ruJert were 
only canonized after death ; but Antiochns 11 h already Ctos 
during Lk lifc- 

It MTJoId be wrong to treat these awtUing titled in any 
cavalier spiriu In thnif incepitoOi whatever they may have 
beo^me where they were staled hj costom^ they were more 
than adulatiosi. Tliey tipteaed i red gratitude of the atibject 
for peace and good gcweriunce ; they implied a serioiii pdky 
of the mnoarch., who knew no DEher way of coziioUiiatiiig Hj 
ihronc or uniting hit doniinbnt. And ai they accorded with 
old Greek oonceptionj, k) they ako agreed wltli the con- 
lemporary mewenjent o{ rdigioui thought. It waa the age of 
EuheincrLimf in wHch godi were explained ai great hunun 
• benefactort' and * taviourt * who bad won emonixation ; and 
it was eaty to tom a living benefactor aod aaviour mio a present 
and Enamieat god After all^ empires have their legends. And 
rhe lef^d of divinity need not feat ccispati^on with the 
Napoleonic legend 

§ 2. Greek phiioEophy waj a more potent force in tta decline 
than It ww m the great days of Plato and AjUtoTlc; and 
Stokbm eierted a grearer inflnence on Uje lives of men and the 
doTclopmcnt of States than the Academy or dkfi Lyceum^ 
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Thcjc ij EELueb izL die pblk?^ph}^ ol Stotofm wJitcli fcflccta 
tlie er* of Abx&nda^; it was perhap ^werfnl becauK 
it Tttjirchfd vnth tL« timn. The era oise of uprooting 
and emigration and tlm mimire qf peoples^ in whicli the Wear 
moved eastward! on a iteadf tide, and an ebb iometim» 
Mt from the East to the West. The earlj Stoics cimc from 
the EaiTj and iKough they might inherit Grcdt pbpici and 
mttaphyiics, they Tvexe free from the prepossessfoo and pte* 
judiqes of Greti poUdcal thonght. ZenOi the founder of the 
tebooty Wat 3 . hellEnlzcd Fhoeoidan from Cypma : he came 
from that region of the CilicmD gidf, fertile m its contribntiDn 
to i mmjuT thought^ whick afterwarda gave to tlic world the 
hrllfmiRed Syriati, rciaidoniirs of AptmeJ^ and the bdlemied 
Hebrew, Fa^ of Tarzui. He came to Athenj at the end of 
the fanurh centii£7:i and IiTtd there u a reident alfeiu It h 
diOicult aat to believe that he war inihieiiced in hia thought 
by the achievemenr of Alcaandcfr which must luve begmn in 
come to the day? of hii youth in Cypmi ; Einr h it any licencE 
of Ctinlcctuze to fiiggcit that the pKiloiophy whkh be taught 
at Atbctu, It any rate cu it* tocJal iidc, wai the trantbttou into 
an explicit theory of the pmople implidT inthat achievements 
Lii Stoic philofOphy the whole univeiBe in conceived aa a ibigle 
intelligible ernitr, pervaded by reason j and the Sioit betid in 
a World-State h aimply the polidiial aapect of thii general 
phUofophic conception. 'The whole Utdverte was oidy one 
Subitance^ one P^yrCfj in varioni ^tatesi and that one Su bounce 
wat Reason, was God.* Reason, God, Namre were jD 

lynonyms—^Qonymi for tlie intelligible and liomogenHiui 
essence of the Univerae. PLyaically* that esAenre was regarded 
ai a form of roatier—fire or a ficty ether —* pure and moft 
subtil ^ (ai ic k ^vrlttcn m the Bonk of Wlidom), * more moving 
than any motion \ which 'paHtth and goeth ihitnigh all 
thinp... the breath of the power of God, and a pure Influence 
fiowing from the glory d the Aimigbtr *- In God dui dAcntial 
Reason ww whole and pure : in man it vnu a fragment (ffjrrf* 
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diracTimi ); bta£ frAgmefit waa * ihe ruiing prmdple * in 

which deterrninrd the way of bii life^ Bj it^ in the £nt 
pbce^ he wu knit to God nrni Imit to hh fcllom ; b lit virtce 
he wai a Qfor cnitm^j*LEOr ; anil becanse it wa^ BniTcnal^ the 
Kva^wpla waj tiniFerial, From it, b the second place^ he 
dcriTcd the law of thia onlt'ctiaJ jcou-ooria; ior tbee reason 
waa the rolmg principle in each, it vw the mling principle of 
the tocicty of alh and sbcc, agam^ iea$oii was the same 
oat^e^ the la,w of the nniTersal society based on reiwn was 
the same a* the Uw of oature. One tmivefsal society, one state 
of the whole world ; one bw of nature, with which all its 
memben must live in confonaity-—these are tlie two great 
tenets of Stoicism. * He tanght ^ —so it ia recorded by Plutarch 
of ^no— that we should not live in cities and demet, 
difltjnguiihed by aeparare rtJes of {tuike, hot should regard 
Afi cnen a? feQow-demcsmcii and fcllow-citiicna ■ and there 
ahoold be oHjc life and order bs of a (ingle Sack feedbg 

together on a common parture ^ 

The teaching of 2^ctui had nmziEEsarily its negative aspects^ 
He was the Jconocbvt of the as he wai the prophet of 

the World-State ; and a crittaBUi of the bfitittitioiit of the 
v^tfj tomewhftt m the vein of hh predccestois the Cymes, 
appears more stimigly in the records of his viewi than it dora 
in* those of hii tncccssorSi who modiEcd hh aipEriti^* We are 
told that he rcfoied to admit to hia * repnblic ^ (like Pbto, he 
wrote a Kefubiii^ either tcmplei or conrrt of bw ot irnrreiicy 
or marriage or gymnasia or the ordinary lyttem of education. 
These were perhaps the extiemitira of an esrJy fadicallsm. 
More es^ntlal m hli teachmg was his bsuteiice on e^ualiiy. 
If all hnman beings had reason, there was a fundamental human 
equality ; and thoogh one might divide the wise tii>a from 
the foolish, there was no argument for djstbguiahbg between 
the ititiu of mtn and that of women, ind little argument for 

^ Efhitarch, Fbft L The w<vd meant both *ordcr^ 

lod ' wadd * ; the iftifd btirh * law * aad * paitme ** 
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between ilie of inMteri ind itit of 

(liTes. Stoiciim wafl tiini ftn influence izl favour of the equalii:j 
of the BcuTi; and if it did nut make for the legal ibclliian of 
filaveryi it iaaned in the view that davery was an attificiil 
iaidiuiion of human Uw* and that in the region of the ipirit 
all men Were, or tnighi be, equal. The graded iiicqBahtf at 
the city disappeatii before the aolTent of thi* teaciaing; and 
in it we may see the emergence of a tenet, to which the Roman 
Lawyera gave nnivcrsal currency, that * before tlie law of oaturc 
all men liave an equal ititu* * {omatj hmtn^j wmrff a^^uid^J 
iunt), 

The TOguc which Stoic phllcaaophy came to enjoy at Rome, 
irom the dap of the Sdpaoi to the dap of MarCM Anreiina^ 
ift a matter known to everv Bcholar. It imbncd the Roman 
lawycn with their teoeti of a lirtiversal law of nature and the 
equality of all meii before that law. It carried ha concepuon 
of the State of the whole world to Marcni Aurditu ; and the 
datsical ceil iur chat conceptbn may be losind in a icntma 
oi hii M^diiAfioms i * the poet laitb. Dear dty of Cecrop ; bm 
tbon—wilt thou not «y. Dear city of God I * The thought 
on which the ben of lie Romans fed wai a chotight of the 
World'State, the oniversd law of nature, the hiotherliDod and 
the equality of mep s and thought of iMi natufe mevicably 
pnetrated and determined the general conceptloo. which they 
entertained of their empire. It it of peculiar impcirtante;^ 
dierefore, that wc shnnld underttaod the atage of development 
which Stoicism had reached, and the form of pre&encation 
which it had found, in the dap oi the estahlithmtnr of the 
Rtaman Empire^—^iiJC dayi, we may aho add, of the begnmings 
of the Chrhtian Church, whicli claimed to be a nnivexEa] 
jKjdcty, jnd also came under the Infritcnce of Stoiciifm. Here 
we tODcb the name of Fmldoniut o£ Apameat who taught in 
the Univeniiy of Rhodes (Ckcro, among otiucHj wti one of loi 
pnpili) in the tail ceottuy befcre Cbriit* He was not an 
Grtginat thinker; he wm an eclecdCp who weclded Stoioam to 
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Flitanlim And (it Itu cfcn been tudd) to thp. rEiigicni ddctrirLca 
of li; It U Mb peculizr importzDxze tiitt * tie bod^ 

of his writmgB eiprcsscd with unique geneial 

miiLd gf the Greek i^uild at the Chriitiaa era and that, as 
tuch a 4 ptthesis^ they formed^ as it were^ tie trjfBj 
of piulosaphic thought on which Ciocru, Virgi], and many 
othets drew* 

It has been fuggested by Mt. Bcran that the formnli for 
the actmty of Fosidomns may be found jji a iimple phrase — 
‘ to make fnen at home in the Umiferee \ In hb pkOoscpliy 
the uniTerse beouno companionable and comfortable- Atiifo 
was the fiery ether; below the world of meiL At death the 
fiery pattide of the human soul lought to rejoin iti own 
dement, and wai encouraged in hi upward way by the dif- 
embodied wuli who had fotmd thmr god, AQ wai * one great 
dty, ol whidi goda snd men were diuens , . . i compact and 
knowabte whole With the whole universe thtu made a com- 
panionable society, it wa$ natural to cmuzeiTe of a human 
^icty here on. cant, Imng in lympathy with itadf as it lived 
m flytnpithy with Heaven. And if the dead ihua moved 
upivird m the ether and to God, it was also natural to think 
of the deification of the dead. Here PoBidomnt found room 
in hb philfHophy fox that deification of nden wMdi was current 
in the Heilenutic hast. The great dead had gone home to 
Goti and joined the Godhead | and even the gxcat livfDg might 
be regarded acjiS by ‘Providence" or ^ the eretoaj and 
immortal Nature oi the Universe^ to he ‘laviours of the 
ccunmoniiT of the human race 

The philo<ophf of Posidonius is raUp of the nature of 
i leli^on; H it u bjsed on. Sioidjm, it cootiliu 


» E. u^van, SJAiH tnd Sitpiki, iJL See aha P. WeniEanfL o*. dl 
PP^ toff, and 1J4 5. 

* Tiea* turn, maj be foiusil iu t*(, Gnxk Lniciiptiani of [he 
Anrntm qualeS W WeodUnd, ap. 6t., pp,^jo. n,, lao^wp U Side-. 

die ftio'iFBCt it La Ajijpittiii bxituelf. 
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drawn^ tJjrgTifii Plato And liie PjthAgorejmi, irom tho Greek 
myistcri-a ; and it msy also fdntiiit demcnu derived from the 
tdi^ons of die Halt. It Jus evea been ing^ted itat Caesar 
raay have found in the rdigfoui tystem of Poflidonitu, with its 
tantnn of phQosopltic speculatiQHi and popular belief + the model 
of a religion miteJ to the univenal empire which be wonld 
fain hare built on the lines of the abtiDlute monajpchifi of the 
EaiI. It h at my rate probable that Caszr knew the iyitcm 
of PcKuionioi j and withaut subscribing to any theory of can- 
ncrion between the political ambitioiu of Caesar and the philo¬ 
sophic mligitrD of Ffflidonina^ wc may ctrtaiiily bdieve in 
a tortnerion between the rdigtous develop meni and the pditk-il 
evolution of tlie lati three centurim before ihe Chtiidin eta. 
We have to remember that the iJirient State was aho aChnrciha 
The City bad m civic religion^ of which xhe civic magiitrata 
vrcie prierta ; " the real fciigitin of the fifth century*, Prafatar 
Murray writes, ^ was i deYotimi to the City irself ^ In the 
same way the great monarchies of the third century had their 
mooaicliical religion ; and thdr real feligkmt ai we have seen* 
war a deratloD lo the deified ling. With polirics and religion 
to closely connecEcd char they w^ere one, it ivaa trtcTilabk that, 
jnat as polidcal movemenia produced religions conse^uenccf, 
to rellgiom movements shosdd involve poUcicaJ remits. Kow 
the religimii movement of the latter centuries before the birth 
of Chrul was towards a fusion of edta and a general bdlef In 
a single God of the Univtne* It would he irrelevant, and It 
h impoisibie, to describe that movement hete. It u apposite, 
and it h uecesaary, to draw attenrion to iti political tatf-* 
sequences. A world with one ncligion will iko tend to be 
a world of a iiuglc Slate Granted the general concepticmi 
of the i nrieti t wnrJd, we may lay that ihe growth of mcmD- 
itj girm ciiEonragcd ihs growth of a unirenal monarchy* 

I 5. Meanwhile the polirical d^rehipment of Rome iudi 
waa moving to meet the syit-cm of thought implidt in the 
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Hrllffnistic monirchica, ia the phUctfOphr of Stoiciam, and in 
tie religiout trend. The original Chy-Statn of Rome^ with iti 
jiLTimdpdl of magi^trat^^ toirn-council Qfndtm), and 

town-mEeting had groivn to the dimEnslom of a State 

gTEatcr diafi €Vtn. the cmpine of AlExaDder^ By a proCRg; of 
Jgrienltnral cxpaniLoo, -w-hkh fiowtd her pc 45 ant townfiniEn up 
and down Italy^ Rome had became thfi mistresa of the peninnib 
H the begiimiii^ of the iMrd century^ By a procoM of com- 
tnercUl cxpiiiBioEi^ which gave hex mding dri^ens the mono¬ 
poly of Mediterranesn trade at the expense of Carthage in the 
West and of Cotinth and other centrei ip the East^ she had 
become the Tirtpid mistress of the Mcditeiranean littoral in 
the middle of the second eemur7+ There ensued a century 
of Lroublcs, from the mburutce of Tiberioa GracchiiJ to the 
battle of AcriuTTij b which ihc mtmidpa} constitution of Rome 
ihowud itself Inadequate to solve the problems or secure the 
allegiance of the territories which had come under its fway. 
Even in Rome itselE governed under an unwritten ennstitudon 
which rated on understandings, the actual supremacy acquired 
by an ariitocratic senate in the pefiod. of etpanrini] was chal¬ 
lenged by a popukf party in the name of the formal rights of 
the general body of dtizens. In Italy at large the inequality 
between allies who were reaUy ^objeett and Roman dtixeui 
who acted at tovercigta produced 4 second and even more 
menaclog tleivage j and though after the Social. War a remedy 
was sought in the grant of Roman dricenjhip to the allies 
^88 it ti obvious that a grant of cititenriiip which only 
meant tndution in j civic asiemhly that they could uor attend 
fvit no real bond of union between the Italiam and the city 
of Rome, tnd only proved the inability of 3 City-State^ which* 
mth the wnrld in iti handi^ remained in the sphere of civic 
jdeai, to form even an Italian State. But it wia neither the 
ttrugglcf in Rome nor the cleavage In Italy which in the kiue 
fuliTertcd the rivic congricucion : it vtaj the condition and the 
pToblems of the proviacci of the Mcditerraiieiii liitoraU 
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Nominally protected hy Kgulatiniis passed hy tl^e Senattp the 
prorincM were actnilly the prey oi Roman ^vefiioti^ wUo Ln 
their short lenn of office sought to eiploh theii richs, jtid 
whom the constitution proTided no effeetire mcaiH of con* 
trolling* "llie rasidt Wii dimstrons alike to the provinoak, 
who found that their lot was not pmt-cedoEi but pillage^ Add 
to Rame itfcdi, whene the returned gtyrcrunr^ mth hia wealth, 
his ambit Sons, itid hi# cipedciice of abroluee power, wai a 
menace to civic idca$. And the proviDces aho entailed piDbleim 
of defence—problems of the frontieT—-wlikh could only be 
solved hy meEhodi which coordtuted a still graver DicfiAC& 
Annies were necesuiy to face the Btcrber ttibei in the Hoiith, 
the CdtA and Germans in the north, the kingii of Pontm and 
Parthla in the «aat. The danger ms consuntly reciment: 
the annic# accordingly became atanding armic*^ compmed of 
professioDai troops, alien in spirit fcom the republican coa- 
s dry don, and i ready instrument for monarchical ambiiioni* 
With a profcsstonal army came the profcsaional genejai j and 
men emerged of the type of Madua and Snlla, Fompey and 
Caesar—marten of legions, and mas ten, if they would, of 
Rome. The dissenijons in the city between the aiistDCraiic 
party of the Senate and the pspiditr/j who appealed to the 
massa were the opportunity of the professional gcnerali. They 
threw their rwnrdi into the scab and arbitnted ; and finally 
the greater and the boldmt, Jnlhm Caesar^ took the sword into 
hi# haneb and nded* He had enjoyed ten ycao^ cafpcricnce 
of absolnte power in Gay]: he was master of the finest Icgioni 
of the day ; he wai allied with the popular came; he had 
a genlm for men and affairs. 

“We may define Camarisdi id a form of autocricy, backed by 
in army, which rcaia formally on tome maiiDer of pichkciEc and 
actually—long, at any rate, as it is successful—a tnuasnre 
of popular tupporU So denned Caesarhni ii idendcai with 
Bon spar tisiD. But there h a fnndamcnial dificTcncc. Bona- 
partlim thowed itself petioaaj and transitory, an. ephcincial 
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cli^e of ijmg gloiy: Cse&aiifliB became a permanent inatim* 
tioiL Modified and veiled at fint by due policy fft Augj»™, 
but fhawbig icftdf cl Early at it gtew finnex and strong, it 
controlled tbe Meditcrriinciii world for centniics* The reasons 
for iti pertDaaertcc partly negative, bnt largely poutbe^ 

There waa no aicioiutwm abroad to eppo^ a non-national 
St^ie: there were only dying Qiy-States whicb had lo#t the 
iiMtinrt for intononiy, and tribal formations wblcdi tad not 
leanied to dreriih political ambitioru. There waA no demo^ 
ctaiic spirit in the air to wither an abiiolute government: the 
temper ef the tSmes was one of accjnieEccnce, and even o£ 
gratitude. Religion ind philiMopliy were the ocenpatinn of 
Itirring mindi: the only oppotirion. to the Cae^an came from 
a group of arHtocratic ftondts^ij whn accnmnJattd memona 
but were barren of tchievenieiits- While there w^aj little to 
oppose Caeaamm, there waj much to support icf canst The 
prOTificcs enjoyed peace: their frontieTi were defended; tbeir 
goveraoTs were supervised. Their t^rea were not dlmlnjjhed : 
they were even increased in order to meet ihc expenies of the 
new Entem of gOTcmment; bnt ettornon ceased^ and it ii 
aigoifioiiit that in the new Eecurity the rate of iatereftC lank 
to qne-third of what it had been cinder the Republic. Tlie 
damestic {actions of Rome dicih In Italy the Romana and the 
Italians were eijually stibjccts of Ciisar. With the head dE 
the anny ai the head of the Smte^ the peril that the amy 
might thi-mt iia iwotd into the iamei oi the dvD State 
if not removed, at any me dintjiilthed. A profes?ioiial aoidjery 
might ilUl by a depute or elect a CaeiarT m the 

third centory it demiaated politics fni fifty troubled yean; 
and the militaTy baiii of the Empire wu alwaji a weakness □£ 
the gmprfQr^- But of the hist two hundred years oi the 
Empire, at any rate, we may ufely say that the)* were yean 
In which the civilian power was the master of the State* 

If wc wuutd ondmtand the feeling towards the Empire 
which were general among in iubjerta in the dayi of its foundm- 
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tioji^ we niEiaL mrti to the liters tare and imctiprioiii in which 
they ire recorded. Whit Rome and tlifi Em pile owed to 
Asi^Tistiii la Mti6ed in Virgil and Horace; md their pociiy 
if no hat the eipreaion of i fcelitig h genuine u 

that of Tennyicm for Victoria lad the Victoriaa Age* The 
Imgiuge of inscriptiom li even more instmdtiife tadmony^ 
beciine it b more dircet and tnore fiaiY& We miy deduct 
a Uberii dheonnt qn the groond of conrentional flatxery froiD 
lomc of the Greek imeriptioni: they itill remain ligtiiEcaiit, 
Angiutn^ it ^ the Siriooricni lo nuke wan ceaie and |o order 
all things * through Kira hare tome good tfdingi * (cvsyyl^ta) ; 
* in him Proiridcnce baf not only fnlMed^ bat tren exceeded, 
the prayerv of all. tea and laud are at peiCei cities Bonruh 
in order, harmonyi and pposperlty: there tt a height and 
abundance of all good thingt r men are filled with hopci tor 
the future and gladtitsi in the pr^ent It is impissiblc to 
doubc,^ as one reads these wordai that the feeJing of a new and 
bttTCi order lies behind them. A certtniy of war^ of cacorlmiip 
of imecniityp nf mbciy has corns ro an end* A new eta is 
dawning. The Empire begiiu in hopci and condiins iq 
comfort. 

Magnoi ah integro saecloimm nisdtnr ordo. 
iim redit ct Virgo; redcunt Satumia regna^ 
tim noTa pitjgomea caelo demitdtnr alto. 

i r> m M m . m » 

tpsae lacte datnum rtfexent Elbtcnta capcUac 
uhera, noc m^gnoa metneat annenta leonei* 

. . * - . ■ I - 

aspice ^enturo Saetentur ur amnii saeclo! 

I 4. The Empire was ibe stilution of a proMem : it wn eren 
a ‘ talniiot] *■ RflUgLoiis feeling# nipponed Lti 
initimtion and condnaance ; and thai rdigloai fecimg waa 
one 01 adoratifln for a present god, sent by ProTidenoe for 
the ending of y™ and the saving of ihe cammuaity of ihe 
human race;. Here wc meet once man: ifcat idea of.the deiftcti 
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mlcTf TrhlcL ihs HcUeniftic £at had k&o^n since the diy^ of 
AltfKander and ho fiiiit luccesson, and whkh had already bcmi 
moving westward* for mati^ year? before the reign of Asigmm.% 
FluniniirnSj the vktai of Cynoscophalae, was greeted by ihe 
Gmeha ai deliFencr and * Saviour * j Chalcii decreed him divine 
lumottrt; and Gke the deified rnlett of the Eaii, he trrude 
coins with his own ImAge and anperEcrippon* This Wfli a first 
bujit of feeling, naruTal m the firsi fotmal contact oi the 
Greeks with a grave Roman comcnanders bat as they rcalnEcd 
that the Roman State had no permanent pcisonal fiovereigti, 
they contented tbonudves for years to come with the wonhip 
of howevci^ a pale goddess: instinct, the 

•tronger because it was now a hLibjc^ craved a personal object 
of defotbn; and in the first century we find provinoal 
govanioTa worshipped as gods in the East, A* great leaden of 
armi« rose to atw cinineiicc in ELoman poUcimj the monarchical 
imtinct rose to greater heights, and ^und a itiU more sweJlmg 
expnssionH Poinpcy^ who had given security to the Euteni 
Mediterraoean by hij ompitgni against the picates and the 
King of Ponctu, was not only celebrated in inicriptionf as the 
saviDur wkohad given peace to the world: the Atheniam them- 
selvca decUred him a god, and joined with the ' Pompciaaii ^ 
of DeIo« (the tenn indicates a formal cult established in hh 
honouf} in dediciatbg his Etatne to ApoUo, The type and the 
geititu of the abtolnte monarchies of the East became familiar 
10 unbitjons Romans ^ and when they received the s-hadow 
of divine consecration^ they could doc but covet the tobiuiijce 
of ab^lnte power which cast the shadow. Tbe fonndarjoiu of 
imperiaUiHi arc being laid when the great leaders of theatanding 
armici of the West begin to meet in the East the type of 
tmiimdon and the temper of iphit which can give a concrete 
body to thdr dreaim and a defmiie goal to tbmr ambidonK 
A Roman development meetE a Greek conccptioii. That is the 
genesis of the conception of the Roman Empire. 

It WM not PoEipey, in spite of his Eastern experience and 
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lLO]:toi]n, w^is d-Estmed to Empire : it was Juliiii CaesAr— 

who^ tf hE ittldjcd io RHades and heard FosidoniDs^ kad 
irpent hiA political tlie W^t at gov'crnor ^nt ol Spain 

xnd afterwardj of the two Gauk. Caesai waa a adiular and 
a mm of geniui; and he eoold apprehend with a rapidity 
Acd Seize wiih i vigour denied ta Fampey the chancca o£ 
a fatefnl hour and the Dpportomt^ for Founding a ^ nirw 
moitJU'chy whichp new as it wai to the West^ wu an andeiLt 
pattern In the East. It not the * rcstontion ^ of an arctiaic 
and haif-legondaty mnnidpal monarcihjr whith Caeiar planned ; 
it wai the ' translation' to the West of that tradition of the 
dlTine moniLrcti of a great State which lived in. the East. Like 
Pompey^ he reccLrcd divine hone art io the day of his 
from ihe Greeks of the Eastern Mediicitancan ; bat it wai 
a new and significant thing that he reedved the ^ame hemoora 
in Rome from the Roman authorities. Aftet die battle of 
Thapsus^ hii »tatue was erected by the Senate in the temple 
of Jupiter with the inscriptloa Stfisidw; after the battle of 
Manda^ a second itacoe was erected, in the temple of Qulrinus, 
with the dedicadon D ^0 iffPicfu^ A cult arose in hia honour^ 
with its college of Laffr^i ind its i hii image 

appeared on coku in token of his dirLDiry; liii admiren 
crowned hii statoe with the white wooUen hllet once wom by 
the Fenian Hngs^ and afterwards by Alexaodcr and hh iac« 
cctsora ; and Shakespeare has made us all famiUar with the 
Jtoiy of Antony thrice oEeiing him i kingly crown—which was 
tn cJEect an. £aiCcrn diadem—on the feast of the Lupencalia. 

The open and frank policy oi translating to Rome an Eastern 
type of monarchy iiHed. It wu oot to mneb a panicct for 
libcrtyi ai a dinging to Raman ways and tndiibni in the face 
of a pobey lendiag to the anbimution of Oriental fomu and 
concepiions^ that inspired the □pposition and dictated the 
murder of Ca«ar. Refusing to learii by the lesioit of hb failure^ 
Antony—the confidant of bit pUns—repeated hii master^i 
attempt; taking the East for his proviacei and allying himself 
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with C]«:dpatra, the one Irring rcpMetiiiitive cd the divioe 
mozLitchia of the ht pretended td diviiuty and played 
tic part of Hdllfnmtic moaarcb* OctAViJD wa? more cavtdoiia 
and m£iTe ready to profit by the teaching of eiperitnct He 
dkinned the oppoftition iti Rome by dbavowinij any policy of 
adopcirtg Oriental loims^ aad hj prof casing to base bia power 
on old Roman conceptions ol consnlir impfritim and tiibimidja 
p0Uiiiii. On this bads, which frotn one point of Tiew we may 
almmt call nationalhti as from another wc may oil it anti¬ 
quarian, he was able to gather the Latin West to Kb caaie, 
muting under hi* banner both the fricmli and ike foo of 
Cacaar; to discfedit Antony as a repreaentatiTe of cittern 
enormiriea ; and, defeadng his riTal^ to artite the Ea*i aiui the 
Wst under a form of govemmcni which profeswl to be 
a partfletihip between the Ent magiitrite of Rome and iu 
ancient Senate. 

But it w« an ahsoloiJim none the less; and it was an 
•b£oljtiim whkh from the first contained the concepiicm and 
the cnli of die ddfied ruler* At the tune of the lormation 
of the trininTiratc of OctiTian, Antony, and LeplduE^ a: the 
end of 43 ax_, a temple ww consecrated, on the pW <m wlikh 
hii dead body had been hnmed, ‘ to the gcuius of diput lalius^ 
pAtfw whom the Senate and. people of Rome hate 

fcceiTcd into the ranks of ihe Coda *. This i$ the woislup 
of the dead mler; bnt^ as in the Helleniatic kingdoms, the 
progress to a regular worship qf the Jhing mlcr wu rapid, 
Angnstu^ as the irucriptidns which have already heen quoted 
ihow, was hdng wotshipped in the East as * a savionr 
through whum haTt come good tidings by the year 9 luc*; 
and even earlier (17^12 B.c.) he 5 s described b another Greek 
Injcripriou 43 * God the ion of God, AugoEtus, the Benefitetor 
In Egypt ins enters into the style of the Ptolemlet: he £3 
" antocrac. Son ol the Sun, Lord of the Diadem, Casar, living 
for ever, hebwed of Ftah iud Isii * J The language au d practice 

' TV Qi igypt aq tht d^Ttlopmcui oJ dtc Empire 
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of die East were imDifetred, in a modified fornij to the Weit* 
FrovmdAl analog Dua lo the aoiidt of Am Minor, were 

asaooiatfMi wth the tmperiaj c&It; in GaiJ (aa in Spain 
and also on the Rkin^ r-qpresentative thnsen the dl^ercnt 
tribes amtnaHy dected a piical for the jcrTice of the Ara RamAt 
In Rome and in Italy the Vptirjbip of Augustia 
was nominaliy forbidden j but in many of the tt*Han towtn 
we may trace a cult of thn emF*™^ AfiputaUi devat<J 
10 itf iernce; and in the viH ol Rome itself we find the womlup 
oi the Law Cimf/iiaUr combined mth that of the gemtiJ of 
Augiutna.^ The home of AngiuCDs on the Palatine HHl wai 
tmited with the Umple of hb patron ApoEn \ in his homr 
were Eteanued thr Sibyllme nraclca; to hh house wai ituu-^ 
ferrod the cult of Veiti- *The of the gmi lalia were 

uedted with thcAc of the State i and the liitnxe snd fortnnssi 
of the Roman people were tmw placed la the honre of AugoitnsL* 
We must HOC emphaaize the hnpeiial imlr unduly. Angmtus 
iic¥cr allowed himsedf to be entitled openly a tnrj god in 
Rome ipelfp at Caesar had done: be asiumed qo cjowclt he 
claimed no form of ditine bonanr. Tbc poeCt of his age— 
Propertius, Vlrgili HoracOji and Ovid (especiilly Orid)—may 
term Kiirn Deut ; he tea aj a plain Roman cidznn. The 
religioa which he would foater, ami in the terrice of which 
he would enIhE that feeling of mingled gratimde and hope 
whidi madB Ilia ige—aa of men escaped from ihipwrwk, eager 
to dedicate their diippiiig garments to a saTing deity —h the 
andent reUgjon oi hb country. He tlo^ci the temple of jann* 

dcficrrcfl Ti^tiix. It hid dei^cped 9 PtcLiiiabk ryitm Qt tdcrumatri&DH 

(■ce Bauer, op. dt-| pp. 3J. £-), ^ *■ ^ adreftCeJ Igthii al cU'dfkc 

Idnaurciiy ; bolh dsnr&IiipzG£ia[ai EHEuetiCcd !di4 Itonmo ciupvftir^ 

^•hf ^ ^ tliffj trcjted. E^ypt dlSt^ently from aU ikCbtr jjwviiictrs* iniinij 

there in their oWn fifht M lutCMOn of the Prebmirt, and ikU at rapre* 
KHtativnorths dtyot Rome. The %yptiau eytl^ of taialiim 
the fil5aa«ll policy oi Augnitm J and it w-i* wtwfl bctaiiac ■ueceiftOi't a 
the pcol^mief that ho urrdiirUy o Qad. 

* n. $imtx Janwi op. ck., p. ; Wcndlaiid, «*p, ck, pp. * 4 ^ 7 . 
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m of peace : Jie celebrates Xufi Sjstndam to purge 3 ,wAy 

tbe ami of the past i he dedicacea an the 

crowning achievement of Augnaian art* He wonld as&ocdatq 
a TeligioLui revival with the nascent etapLie^ and com>ecratc hii 
power by the aa^ociadon : he would cast round the ncivsyitcm 
a halo, ii not of the personal worahip of hia usvn dlvuuty 
(though he nercr frowned upon auch worship)^ at anv rate of 
the EciigiDui aw^ketiitig^ which the peace of thi new system had 
brought and the policy of the new monsneh had foctered^ 
Tliere h pohey* after aU^ even m the teligioni policy which 
icemE least polidcaL 

The general teUgiom refermadoD of the Angmttu age 
impired Virgil: it had Uttk abiding rranlt in the mass. But 
the worahip of the deihed tuler contiqned and grew. Caligula 
lud Nero pretended to a p regent diviniiy; but generally the 
emperor v™ elevated to the rani of divvf^ and made the object 
of a etdtg^ after hh death i and during bis life it was hij gtniu^ 
which wag hdd to be Hacied, Here wai Found tlic baiis of 
atlcgtance. The oath of oSiciaJa and soldiers was associated 
WJlh the ginriiu of the pteseut emperor and the dim Ca^ior^s 
of the past. When the new djmaacr of the Flavii mcceeded 
to the Julian dynswey m 70 it sought to prove its iegidmacy 

by afsomiEig a limllar diruiity. Magistrates of Roman towns 
in the provinces took an oath to the divinity of Angus tusp 
CEandin^i VespasUn, and TTtna : Domiriao made the residimce 
of the Flavian Ismlly (much as Augnstua had done with hb 
home on the Falatiue] into a shnne lerved by a college of 
fUtfiaiws ; mnd^ u in Egypt under the Ptolemiefl,! the women 
of the family received coniec ration along vsith die men, Thi; 
ddhcatiDn of the emperofp and the allegiance which he receives 
in Yirtne of hh divinity, are obriously the foundadiin, or at 
any rate the cementp of tie empire. ' In thi* cidi," writea 

» Vtxpaiizn ™ eiml prodaiairii linpcM st AJeriuidna, idtOc he Wu 
in Juibe*, I&I fijMt Art u Empcrfir vmi to iH^repy F^ypt \ Kad ktfc 
irroufhi a lappowindiade oi hcaiuij hy the royal tgwcL 
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Wcndknel, * vvith iC3 pDCLili^ miitorc of pitnotic itid 
feeli;igj thcrt wii3 found a comm™ cxprcfiion^ wMch aerTcd 
aj A bond of union^ for ihftt mcmbenhlp of tbc empire which 
was iliarwi by parts so different in natiqnallTy and in religion : 
it wiA the xckjm and aymExjl of impertil nnjiy/ Tlie empire 
wasj in effect, a politic^j’-ccclcaksticiil institutincu It waj a 
CLnrdi aa well ai a State: ii it had not been botji^ it w^ould 
have been alitm from the Idea of the andent world. A City- 
Sta[c enraiJeJ j civic wonhip ; an Umplrc^tate entailiMi in 
empire-worship ; and an empire-worship in turn—granted the 
edstence of a petsonal empurot;, and grimed, cua» the need 
for 1 penonil t3?mbol in 4 Staite 10 mudi larger and so much 
less tangible i-han z City-State wtiidi conhi he pmonalited 
itself—entailed the worship of an emperor. It b not irrelevant 
or diflproportbiiate to Imgcr over this upect of the Raman 
Empitt;, If it had not shown this aspect to its iubjectSt it 
wooJd not hiTC been an empire ; for it wonld not huTC been 
a coherent locieiy united by a com moo wilL 

^ 5' Bnt the empire was not only a religion i it was tba 
a citkcfushlp; and we have now to inquire into the develop¬ 
ment of a common unperial ciiizenihipt with jr^ comLiiy of 
1 common impcnBl law. By the end of the Republic the 
municipal citizenship of Rome had already developed into 
a Stice-cilircnship of Indy. Under tlds tyttem, a it wi« 
inheriroJ ^ud developed by the early emperorSfc 1 
icparated from and pnTtIcgcd above the rrst of the empire ; 
and in other respeett (no troops^ for imtance, were qnartertd 
ia Italy, but, on the other hand, only IraLlanj could derve in 
the ftfrp/ of ihe praetorian cohorts) Italy enjoyed an 

eaceptionai pnsitirm. But the Stattf^d£c3J.yp of Italy wai 
gradually widened as colonies of Ronun nitiaeiu were founded 
in the pfnvbc», or provincials were admitted to Roman 
cttiMailiip. Here the army played a Urge part; tnilitaTy 
fcTTice conferred Roman dtizeJiihip; and ^ troops were 

1570 r 
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rfcrnitcil in4iitily in ttc prwimzc^^ a hlgh.w:i7 opened 
for tlie enEranduBemeii^ of prorliYciak.^ Whtn tJic Efnperor 
CijLudiui (who Lanoduced GauJisb chief tams to the 
t^nr^rum and the raoka of Senate] rerived die oScc of cenaor 
aod toot a cetutu, he found that the minibcr of citizeiia had 
mcteajied hj more thaa a oiiUion Binice the end of the leiga 
of Aagnitna. The dric body had become a new thing : if it 
mdaded provinciah at well at Itallaat^ it also indaded freednaen 
at well aj die frec-bom. It coauiaed difierenc tuitioiialitiBi 
and differcflt dat^es * and iiA gro^vth tended to aboUth both 
dUferencict. 

The abolitton of difierent aationalltics meant the emergence 
of what %vc may almost call a MedlLdirancau nadonalitj* We 
may date the emergence of thin new nationality from the reigit 
of Hadrian^ He waa the fijit emperor to diminbli the peculiar 
ptivilEges of Itdf; he Tiiited and adorned with bxiilditigB 
almost every province of the empire; he showed hh cosmo- 
politan temper by rccruking special bodies of QrfentaJ troops 
and by giving to a Greek the command of a frontier ptorince * 
and^ ai hii predecessor Trajan had done on a etOl giandcr scale 
(especially in JJacia), he spread Romaii colonics over rhe 
empire.* Half 4 cetitary after the death of Hadrian the 
Emperor Septimitis SeTerna* an Afdcan by birth, desiiEUce of 
Hadiian’s ideal of a new nationality^ bur practically impitienc 

' Frcim tk* tlm# ct V«:ip«4laA tbx Tt&iizm wm tainifcd from lErdce in 
ihc Ic^p™ ; TrtfTiitcd mtireJ/ !rom iht pnjTinrci— 

tins tMttrn prEmDou pnDviifin^ tniopa Iot the Ei«l and for AlTiCB, and the 
WBtrin- prUVijllV* for tll 4 Wcstk Fn-rm thi tinae of jPTajfrign Igjnoni 
wmV lecTQitf^ friMfl the vatioiu arius Ja wEidi Hay fiwe qiuiitcntd, aisd 
ftocmitt re thin tfit lefve in native cnimtry. Ujwlcr thi$ ij^t-zn 
m Britea recnuteihi Untaia ^or lerviK with opt oi the three Britiih h^tanM 
wDuid receive Ronuii dtLunjihjp without h!;iTin.^ tJi£ uland. 

» Hadiian, like lile ctrEiaici Tisjin, wai a provmd^J ffpim Spain, The 
JtLliftR empeiuTS »rfc aH Romeo: the Haviaiu mettt ol a Sihiiuj 

iTLick. $i;vclui^ wh^ fMiiSy »pihki! Pmiic, and whe married a Syrian wife^ 
Cnarki m mrw epDcli in the pauciyrtf. 
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of tuy Ajiooiilj wMdi tQt«rfered wiih miHtaTy effitiencT of 
ettse of ^ilminlstratiDn^ ibolkhc J tfic mlUcsijy |)Tiii^i!cgca of I i»ly 
and ^ntcd ciikenship to mwy provitiEkl towzi^^ cspcdiiUy 
in Lit own native pEOVinct:, Ie thti culmiDatioii of xhc 
policy of Hadrian and ^ercnui and at the latne lime the reatilt 
of a lendcQcy implicit in the ver7 cottceptipp of the empire, 
when in 212 a.p. CafjLeaUa promulgated the Jata- 

niJUp b7 whkh all frec-bom memben of the communities of 
the empite wtiie gtanted Roman cimouhip. With cm empeini 
and one allegUiic:e—an allegiance dured hf alt, and ihaied 
equallj all—a common dtizeoship nitufallj followed. 

The edict of CaracnUa noi onJf me^nt the blending oi 
DaLionaiides in one nadcFnalitf : it aho mesne the blending 
of difietencea of Htatui in a coniTnon eqnalitt. The empire 
had been from the hrst a l^elliiig force. AuguHtuff hjid alreadj^ 
followed the of opctiing a career to all talenis : li he 

openod the Senate to kdght^, bo he opened the ranks o! the 
knighta for the admission of member* of the This ii 

the nattiral policy of adjr absolute government: it would fain 
enrich its service by drawing freely on all claaics, and it would 
iet the dignity of in lervicc, which it proclainu a dignity o^ 
descrij above any dignity hmed on dHcent. In its pasrion for 
equality—which was qnitc compatihlc wixh a mailed preference 
for Its own conlrdentkl serrants—^itnperialkm came cbie to 
Stoidsnii whkb pjodaimed the equaliiy of dtiz«m and ali^, 
man and woman^ ininiimaii and irecr while ll cheriihed a 
pecnlUr r^ard for Ehe idpiw who had aTtaiao] to high rank 
in the immcc of Reason. It may have been in the logic of 
principle other than ihoae of Stoickm that the RunLin 
empefots realized ibe Stoic ideal of a imirenal society ip which 
ill tho membcii were equal; but we muat rEtacfttbcf that 
Stmciim iniluenced the Roman lawyers* conception of a bw 
of nature, which knew no difference of AtatiUr and that the 
concepLioro of the Roman lawycn infiuenced the poiky of 
the RoidaB empemrt. 
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The devdopment of a cammoai law far the cmpiic accam- 
u it hrlpcd to ptomot^ the dcTdi^pmmt of a cnnunodi 
ciibetuhip. Fnoni day?^ far hack In the hiatory of the 
Repuhlu^ the praetors had been gtadnally fonnnlatitig in thcir 
edicT a new proecdiire and aptem pj |aW| whidi sliDiild be 
generally applicable to com in which othen ilun Roman 
thizenx were concerned. If we look at the origin, of thb 
fyrtem, we shall nb it the praeWa Uwp or iW prattmum: 
if we look at the area of iu appUattotip we shall cafL it the 
general Uw, or tax gfntium. C^foerriBl resEoiiH dictated the 
growth of the new jurLfpindence i a law was needed for com- 
tnefcial cases.^ io which foreign tnulera were concerned^ and 
which grew more and more frequent as Rome became more 
and niDTE a commercial The inf €mU of Rome, cTcn 

if it had nor been^ ai it waj^ tlte prerogative of the Roman 
CFETfVp was Eoo archaic, and too much the law of a IlmiCed! 
agticuUufal community^ to these cases; and the law which 
the praetors began to apply^ and whEch wa^ thus thefoiandadon 
of the was the more modem mercliaiat law which 

had come into bemg^ and attained a general validity. In the 
Mediterranean a tea. building on this foiindition* and adding 
lo ihb borrowed Material e native legal geniui and grasp tif 
Icfd principle, the pnlcton fcpnaulatcd in their edict a sptem 
of Uw which lud at once the ijmplidtf and the ahicncc of 
archaic lonnaliim necessary for cnimnercial caies, and the 
uMTcnality of applicaiton whiEh would suit the conditions of 
general Medirertatiean trade. This dmple jnH universal lai%-, 
thin lormolated by the praetors, became connected with the 
conception of a taw of Eiatnrt. h is quite pojiiblc that the 

* In this paiiagc it li» bccti aiiumed ih^t djr fwi lEnuidatKi by iLs 
ptKlim In thui- edict wai pracUcaUy- fqulvabni tD the tui ^ 

uui it hmi b™ fitttbcr BiraiQf^ that ibc odginal huii dd whicb tlie 

piaftan vreiked. 111 Ihftpiaf the and iyitem irf kw wiiich thev 

artrabalrrcd, WJU m RUTcbini law gtaeTiHf Ciireiit in ilie MtdhEJTaBEMiL 
la ti* tHMb Hinxnpdfifii the rtidEr h tc the rbapLcr isa iht 

SdcDH of Law, f IV' vbil | VTL 
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Roman lawvcrj realized die * aitunP character of the tMJ 
gentium even befote thej were imbued with Stoic philosophy: 
it £0 certain tint, as they came to njidOTtaiid the Stoic con- 
ceptian of j □nivenia] hw of oamre^ they came to regard the 
ittj gentium at n chne approednutiaD to that -couceptiaa; and 
though jc WM never univctsally or completely identified with 
the iavr ol nature^ it wat at sny rate regarded aa the ccnunete 
eapreesion of aach a law in jcctial human rociety—less perfect^ 
in ihat it denied equality and recognized nkvcry; but more 
serviceable^ because it was actually formulated and adnuniatete^J 
in courts. Ag a ichooJ of jnrkctmsuJts aroie at Rome, ihe 
pmccJcil applicarion of the ritr in the pmetor^v coon 

was snppltmenied by socndfic inquiry; and from the tceond 
ceniury b.c, a bexly of trained inrists applied their skill to 
elucidate and develop its impUeationj^ The majesty of the 
iiu genthm Wat tcccgnkcd—and at the sacne umo its growth 
Was stopped—when Hadrian realized a plan which b said to 
have been cnteitaiiLed by JuKiu Caesar, and caused the jorifrE 
SalV]US Julianui to codify tlie praetorian edict in a hied and 
final fonrii By this time the work had been done: the city- 
LiW of Rome had been eapandcij to meet the needs of the new 
McditerrAnean state: a im gentium^ tcgardetl as valid for all 
free mfe et?erytohtu {lids is thr meaning of genuum\ and 
a&s nrnin g m ideal aspect by iti dote connexion with the law 
of nature—a counoiioa which helped to ameliorflte the lui 
even of ihe ftbte—wai co-eiteiisive with the wlude empire^ 
And if the eipansirm of this iui gentium was itoppiHl by id 
codificatian^ there was another snurce ready and able to pratide 
a iaw no less uiuFersal. The emperort had the power of iatuing 
* rescript !' in umasei to any InqutTy or perition ; and these 
rcgcriptSp if they dealt latgdy with matter oE admimitratiDaj 
were also concerned with matter of law. The Antnnincs med 
their power to advance the eDiandpatian of tlatxs and to 
maintain thn piindple due ail accused perrons must be held 
to be innocent until they were proved to be guilty; and the 
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prindpunt —the generic name Applied to imperial 
rescripts, edicts^ and deciMB—became a great agent of legal 
progress down to the dayi of Juididam Valid for ttc who!* 
empiie hs. virtne of thor they continiicd and completed 

the formation of a riogle lavr lor the McdkerratieAn warld.^ 

Along with the growth of unity In dsirenihip and unity lo 
law th££« went also a nnificatioiL of govEmincnt- We can 
hardly say that the early empire possessed a irnifird government. 
The policy of AugtLittu wa* a poli^ of dovetailing the new 
bico die old and uniting tire new tnnnairhy with the ancient 
Repnblii:| and it resulted in a pannerthipj or * dyarchy 
under which the prince divided authority with the Senate and 
People—which meant, in effect^ the Senate. This ddaHiin ii 
ntOAl obvicRLf in the ^tnm which gave to the prince the 
frontier provinces and to the Senate the rest ^ but it is tmplidt 
in the whole structure, Dnalmn canid hardly have woitcd 
under any condirinns : it ceirainly cotdd not wori when the 
Senate was nnable ro gOTcm, and imperfectly qualified even 
to oppose. The emperors^ with their traioed staff of ofEciah 
and tlLcir inpreme comrnand of the anny^ were froni the fiiat 
the superior paitnerfl ^ and a ;teAt for cfficieDcy well it a lore 
of power drove theia nlthnately to rule la ttalatioiu The 
process of dcv^Jopmeiit i& alow: the itmgglc of the entpeioti 
and the Setjate u for long yein the real content of cite polidcal 
history of tlic empire^ It ii a prool of the legal getuni of die 
Romam and their instirtetrra respect for precedent and con- 
«crtudetLi] tradition^ that even the deifii^ Caftsan, maiten of 
all the legiona, ihonld have rapected for oentnriea the impotent 

* II ibckuld he remadeed tbdt, jntat» im chir p-nioj af th* 
tiic dMwthipm^nx flf their Uw oirei wnetbiaf m IL^l^iitic Uw, wMcli m 
ire itadoifly czEmiif to kscw fKm papjrh We Cximat, indeed^ ipfak of 
Oriweo- Ratuiu Jaw mm we ipeiJb of GfaEco-Homaa eiriJiatlcak. But n mw 
kalrj^ pay tlur the lltUsiii cic Wag^umm, with their lugll drillEidan and 
l&lridif amiqerce, hid developed e sraunDn Jiiriipmdeice, wMdt iDfccted 
the Reffiin Iew of mud Other bwchel of the Romin liw of 

etmlJBCtf 
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mijesty of rcpablican fonni. It m^y be tliat they u^-cic not 
withont 1 mspEcmn ihit ereii the iotm (jJ coiiatitiitLoiijEani 
wu better than the mked fact of * ndlitiiy nulocracyp vihidk 
nii^hr rcFcal to the only too dearly the fatal secret of 

ihcix povrer. WliattvcT the Teaion^ the fact randof that the 
atmeture of Aug^uitiu, dooincd from the fint to failure by its 
inhcrear Bam^ wat none the Jesi flow in fatlinj^ utterly* It ia 
not until three centuries hare mn^ and ^re rcidt the dayi of 
Anrelian and Diocletiaii, that we can fmahj detect a logical 
and thoroDgh^gDing ahsolntiim- To tbi* day Romui Law 
piescrres traces of the old dualiann If it can ptononnee the 
emperor * a liviog law on earth *, and dedaie iimi * free from 
all laws % it cap aho proclaim that * it u a saying vmTthf of 
the rnter"i majesty that a prince ihould profcaa him^df boond 
by the lavra *. If UlpiaD ennneiatea the absdntiat ditiEnm, that 
* the will of the prince has tlie force of law ^^ he adds at once 
the democra dc ejplanatioir^ * becanae the People confttt upon 
him md inco his hands all its own iDvereignty and ppiver 
Wc may orgne with ilmest equal cogency that Reman Law 
implies abtolntistiip and that it itnpltef coELsdtndonalhin^ 

If the tmnaference flf plenary tovereignty to the tmpcjor ii 
A iiow process^ the process may alrody be traced in the reign 
of Hadrian. Ai be sought to deprive Italy of its prinucy, lo 
he began to diTcst the Senate of its partnmrahip. He gave an 
additiemat imponance to the knighD^ who cons dtnted the ci^ 
service: it wai a tnight who hdd the only confidfimhlc coni' 
mand which he gave id a lubjent \ and kuighu were idmJtt^ 
to bii €mniiuts along with seaiton. Septimini Sera-w, even 
mom inimical than Hadrian tn the primacy of Italy, eiiooach«! 
atill further on the pretogariTm of the Senate. In hir TcigB 
eenaion coatd no longer pnapoae decreei: when trcsioo was 
io qnestiqii^ their dignity no tooger protected them from 
tortnic; and the Senate ceased to emrebe an indyence in the 
appardomng of provinces or the appointing of maghttates. 
The ayitem of dyatchy u dying when the Seoafe lo^a eyea its 
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piitrDDsgc: j blit tbe d«t}i of the system beioii^ m s I^tEf 
epochs smd it is asuaccted with a Mw c£ the E^t 

arid A fresh nujTemeiit In the iphcne of religion. 

\ 6, Frum. the first the Romsc EoipiiE hid boni divided 
into tivo pirtt—llie Hcllmized East and the Raman. West; 
the one no imilgaiEt of Oriental tiatianalities and refigioni, 
united by a gdrucril diifn^ioD of HeUcDic speech and colture, 
tvhich was sometimes a Tcneer and scmsetimE^ a deep and 
genuine thing \ the other a coUtetion of Cdtic cantons^ Berber 
tiibe?^ and [taliAO townsfol^j imhped with Latin upccch and 
paraded hy Latin traditiomi. It is divLrion vvluch history 
has pterved tP be deep ; it Is a diriBion which led to rbe parting 
of the empire into Eastern and Western halves* as lit led to 
the Echhm of Chrisiianiry between Eastern and Western 
churthes. If JnUits Caesar had perhaps mdlncd to the East, 
the policy of August UB, tTith its strong L^lin trendy had 
emphasized the Wcat, and from the beginning of liia pnocipate 
to the accession of Vespasian we may trace^ in lltcrattire as fa 
otiicf difectionf, i dominance of Latin cnltTirr** From the 
reign of Vespiman Greek literature begini to Bmimh again; 
after the reign of Hadrian the centre of gravity begint to shift 
to the Eastp and the pmceaa begins which Cooitiniioe sealed 
by the f ounda thm of Cons tan tln.op]& WTut ii anunims for 
the Xotute h that oi the liast becomci more preponderant in 
the empire, it aUo becacncs less Hell enir , Oriental nationalities 
and rEllgionii dormant under Heilcnismp but infliicDcing Hd- 
lenlsm even while they were dormant, quickim to a new life; 
aod tilt Reman empemrs, drawn mote and more eastward by 
the problenu of eaicem turbulcticc and eastcni frontieiit fall 
Ufiider the fascination of eastern tmtimuoni and cuIce. 

^ Udn waa she afidal ka^gB oi Grtek East, aetd the Gr«ki ii«J 
the KTVlcn mi Lat£fprtt:ttti PuhUt daonnenu (euih b3 the foititma Uuerip- 
liari tcniLed. tfce Afeeutitaw^ wert MlingcLiJ j aud liu imperial 

ciianifery liad bath a Of«ek aed a Laiie depunmiiit. 
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Earljiu tkt third ceatniy {227 a.dJ estsbliihcd 

a new Persian Empire whh m capital at CtcsiphoTi * and under 
the rule of the new djnTuty^ Zoroaslrianiam-^ith m cult of 
Ahuri'iiiizdi, tht * wbe lord \ the god of h« 7 cnt who fighte 
agaitut Ahrinma arid the power* of durlnesa—became m official 
religion.^ A form or a tlexiTiiiTc of that religion wis Mithra^ 
hin. In the pure Zoroaitiian faith \Iitliri w^a the gt>d of 
light} the meesenger of Ahnra-mivda, the leidex of hia host!; 
but aa Mithniim became ao indepcndciit cult he became the 
ttiprcme god} the very run* the viTifiping, penetrating, con- 
qncring nrler of the nnim^. Greclt elements entered tilto 
^lithFiism : the aymbol of the ^od *laughteHng a boltj which 
appears 10 rnprscDtatiotii of Mithrj} mAj well be inch an 
element^ At A fiidon of Feoism and Hehtmic clenimti the 
Miihcaic tcligioii attained a great vogue, ctpeciaUj? in the 
Roman army^, and commanded the ferreDt allegiante of 
mlUiontf The diffusion of Mithratsm through the whole 
Roman Empire waa prior to the third ceatniy; hut ihe rise 
of the Sassanid dynaatj, the ardent champion of puie ZdfTO- 
astdaDism^ and the doniirLance of the RGinaa army, 'with ita 
cult of Mitbraj in the cronhled pohdci of that centniy^ may 
both hatre contributed to 'be primaiy Lmportanee which fiun^ 
wonhip now aisqmes. 

The deiEcation of the emperor, in the form inherited by 
the Romans from the HeUccutic monarchiei} had by the third 
century become a lifeJcM and eahaoited things It had do 
longer the gUmour of a ne^ thing from the East | and the 
feeling of hope and gtaritude, which had LCESpked the wonhip 
of Anguitn^ in the early dayi of the enrpirt^ was irretrievihly 
goniL The period of the fifi^tyrants (235-70 a,o.) had jeea the 
name of empeior cheapened ; it h^d combined dvil war with 
forcigD inrtttonp snd exceeded ilic hormn of the period of 
slaughier which preceded the principatc of Auguftui. Some 

> The. cmDpihitiun tit tbn Z^hjI-mtoIb btleei* to ibt □! the 

Sai&amit Jjiaaiiy# 
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Qcw iTBt™ of govemmffiiE wai once moro needed^ 2i 1 % had 
been Deeded it the end <ii the first ccntniy flx,; jomt new 
cuRsmritloz^ whtdi would talu the place of the ctili of tbe 
di^i C 4 ^/ 4 TffJ u A bonil of nmoD ind bi&ii of jUegiiDce^ miut 
Support that i^tem and gain ii i gesenl icceptmcCi Antelian 
bega^ and DidcletUD completed the introdmiirtiDD of a new 
STitcm of Onimti! aiHaliitifni ^ md A11rcli3iLmA.de an Orient iJ 
cull fliE rdi^Laii of the empire, and bade hu subjects regard 
him as the carthl? car and emmatioD of the UoconqucTtd Sun. 

The cult of the Son introduced bj AoTelian was net in itself 
Mithrabnii though it had iev conn«ioai with the woribip of 
Mltlixi, and w« cilcuLited to attract the ready illegLanCe of all 
hia worshippers. It was a Syripm form o! idigioo, which he 
had come to adopt in hk eastern campaigm : it was a DStoxe- 
cult, directed indeed to the woiship of the brightest of the 
hcaTcnly bodies, bat aot diffeient in kind — CKCcpt in Its niono^- 
theiim —from the worship of the plAturta and otiter forma of 
* astral religion ' which were eturent in the East, What it waa 
in itself is perhaps no great mafter, and at any rate docs doi 
greatly concern m here. The fact and the conicquEncct of 
the adoptinn of an Oriental cult arc ot profound importance. 
That adoption meant a rernlatfon id the pdeitian of the 
emperor ; and it meant a tr^lntioii in the conception of 
the empire. 

The revnlntion iu the petition of the ctnperar comkied in 
the change to an Oriental dcfpotiim. The old worship of the 
emperor as a god in liJmaclF may appear to us temlej but 
it had been comp^ielble with the spirit of liberty and the forms 
oJ consritotioualisiCL After alt the conception of the deified 
ruler was fnndamenrally Helknic, and not Oriental ■ md that 
conception could ftrist by the iide of Hellenic and Roman ideas 
ol the sdf-rcspect ot the subject and the freedom of the 
commonwcaliiu lATicn Aurehan elahned 4 new womhip, not 
u a god in hinuclf bnt as the incarniatioii or emanariiin of 
a god, he may leem to hate claimed lew, but he wai really 
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exacting more*. He moving in tke iphene of Ortcntat 
ideas: he was isluit^ for a blind proitratioQ bEforc a ncLUnt 
divinity. He asserted a divine rights wLich coutd not be shared 
in any partnership : the Senate now Idst even dre formal 
privllegefi wHch it hitherto rttatiaedJ Tiie purple, Anrclko 
told hi5 troopd, waj the gift of Goih alune coold limit 
liii gift; 

The breath ol worldly men eaanoi depose 

The deputy elected of the Lord, 

But the emperor waa mote Than a * deputy^; he was the 
image and epiphany of Sirl InPiTtUf. His waa the oimbni 
emsnatiiig from the anil, which conferred a supematurai grace s 
and if he left to the aim tlie title of ^Lnord of the Roman 
Empire he might yet daini to bn himself both * Lord and 
God * (d^miniii £t dfio). He ww* the diadem and the great 
jewel‘^embroidered robe copied from the Sarsanidj! he adopted 
thn throne and foot-nool, before which all lubjccta must 
prostrate iheEnaelves in adoratiom AH this mcini a new and 
eaitero empire ^ and ill this piiaef into the iptem of Dio- 
dedan, which ihoH^ io the clear %ht of midday the resuJu 
□f the tendendes which dawn in die rdgn of AnreUan- 

It was the work of Diodetian to exhibit with an exact lo^c 
the tdmiiriatratiw conscc^uencei of the rcvolodcn in the posi¬ 
tion of the emperor which marked the end of ihe third and 
the beginning of the fourth centuryp He has been compared 
with Jeremy Bentham i and he waj certalnlj no Is Impatient 
of suTvi vals and aqomaliesp and no Is anxio;» to make a cl»o 
■weep and establuh a new ij^tetn. He made no partLcalar 
profession of divinitv,, If lie maintained the solemn rcate of 
robe and diadem and admaiion; but he pruned with a radical 
□tiHtarianism ail the dead branches of the Roman past. The 
last trace of dyarchy disappearedp w^hen the Senate became the 

^ In mdBhfn wetv cadudiid from irdiltary ocxaiwidii it lotc ciu old 
ttaht q{ infill rt g brofise eaifli; the fntmula Smamf dkappcmTcd. 
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mttojcipj] danadt of due tiiy of Rome and tu mbarb?, and 
1 new division and nigrooping oblicariit^ disitincdoa 
betvf Ma imp trial aad sen^torbd provinces . Tlic empire became 
an [Qtricate bortancradc state,, oFgajiized on a new of 

dlvi&iojip under wMnh tbe military atm wai mdependtnt of dTiI 
control^ a^d one set of dvil offidab was jealdmly pitted agaimt 
anotber. At tbe centre oi the grtut cobweb, In * iinivci^al 
tpider\ tbe empcroihcld tlie tbreada and spun the filATntnta 
in ■ Jondj ibioJntiim* Italy ceased Id enjoy any primacyi and 
iixed Like any otlicr ax^; Rome ceased to be j capital, 
and the centne wai shifted eastwards to Nicomedia^ Lc^iog ici 
roots in ihe pj^c, the empire becanue a nciv autocfacy ? sfiTciing 
it3 ctnmexfon with Rnme aod I talji it round a frcab ba^is in 
the Eisti where it might at once fed more at bonie in sentiment 
and sit closer to its work m due details of adnumstradon. 

In tbfi conceptkm of Diodeuan the empire still a unity : 
in the actna] process of hisioiy the deserted West tended more 
and more to become a nnir on im own account- Bjocletiaii 
implicitly recogiit^ed, as he definitely hastened^ tltb tendency* 
wben he divided the empire^ for convenience of adminiJtt^tioii, 
into an eastern and a vzestcrci hill by a line drawn, through 
Illyria^ Tlic old Graocb-RornaD civiliEatiDii, pivoted on the 
middle Mediterraiseaiip and organized on the ham of a single 
political eommtntity* bad shown aigia of fiijure for the laat 
two hundred ycais- After the reign af DiwJedin It cracked 
ami iplit. The East fell aw*y into Byzantjnism: the West 
broke away into Latin Chiiinanity* Thu meant a double 
change^ Tlie world became iwo tnitead of one (though men 
itiQ clung for centmlea to the conception of the one nnireraal 
society) ; and in one of the two haives the Church became 
the bam of life In place of ihe Sute. It is the btter change 
which deznandj our attcadon j for it Is here char we may see 
a fundamental revolotion in the Ttry tonceprion of the empire 
—a teTulutiou dready implied in the idgn of Anrdiau, but 
first explicit in the peUcy of Coastautine. 
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§ Wlien AurciUn made th^ vmnliip tit Sun into the 
religion of che empire* and hiimcll into ihc eiftWy eruanatipti 
of che Surij he ma ujatonsdomly' actnoTOledgiiLg a gteit tniiB- 
f ercitce in the balance of hmnin inieresT^ The world in which 
the Unconqticred Sun ii proclaimed * the Lord of ihe Roniin 
Empire *—in which a tettiple U dedicated to hh upon 

hii * birthday* i—is not die world ol rericia or Alexander^ 
of Cicero, or eTcn of Hadrian. For man^ cnnturicsr—for the 
ibousanil we may say^ Irom 700 h,c, to 3°^ 

baaij of politicai life had been found in the political mtcrcst* 
and men had thought and acted at xtiktrul. The State 
wui the utdt o 4 life: miiglon was an attribute or dependency 
of the State. Tlic State miEht be a tmall city —an Acheffs* 
wnrthipptng Athene the inctniatinn of itielf: it might he 
3 * great todety *—an empim, worshipping a ddiicd empercEr 

the incamate ‘ gcnini * of it^ impedalkDa : the dmnin a Ti l 
Illative in cither wai political, Eeculaf —2 motiTe of thii world 
and the life of this wotlcL This is the eSicnct of Graccen 
Roman civilization. By the ihird centmy a.p. there conies 
3 transfer of interest. Human life scenu to fwtng ronod on 
a pii-oi: the icligioEW modve—long growing in strength ; long 
spreading westivard from ict home in the Eaat-^acquirs the 
dominance. For many centuries to come—^for the next thou¬ 
sand ycarSy we may almost &ay* down to 1300 A.D.p when the 
great Chnrch of the Middle Ages began to totter in the ponti- 
fiutc of Bomface —the hasu of human orgatnxatiofi u the 

religious motive, and huinan sexiety is ccderbttical in iti 
primary iEupiratiam There are frill slatei: there U indeed 
idll an empire. But it i* the Church which counts; and Mng^ 
who are kings by the grate of God are in the laji retort kit^ 
by the grace of the Chnrch AVe cannot indeed aiseri the 
propmitian of the whole MtditerraiiEan world; but we may 

^ Tiac biniidjLy ai the Sun waf cm Dcremb?' at tbe rinif ol 

tlic winter lobtin:. CuRiuntiui dndECault the day Ctmitiault/p imd 
juadc it Cfarijtftuit E>ay—the bmfntay of our Lordf 
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ram II It anj rate of the West. And here we touch a pitadoi. 
The East, which gave religiaa aud the Church to the West, 
fell tmder tlut control ol clic States The West^ which gave 
potiticr and the State to the Eastj eame under the froveragnty 
of the Church* We majr almcrat that there waa au intcr- 
ckaDge of gitu and of rulea* The western State moved into 
the Eaat, to Conatantinople, and luh-jugatjng the Chumh pro¬ 
duced Byzintinkm, The Church which mMu in the East 
moved into the Wei^ to Ronucj and enthromng die Papacy 
produced Latin Cbristianiiy. 

A religion which an attribute or dependcficy of the 
StaiCy and in the last resort a wonhip of the Suc^^ conid 
iicFEr ladsfj the tcligicma instiiict- The achievements of mu 
Alexander, or the pacific trimnphiof an Augustus, might crea tea 
gtatittide and an adoration for the head of a State^ which cnighc 
Last heTond the Ufedme of their creator. But the Scate haa 
itt defeat* mi well aa its victories | and the mbiding religious 
instinct^ tvith it; own aspirations towards a society and its own 
hope of contfdUtng human life by its principlea, itood rady 
to take advantage of its ddemts. The TeJigious appeal became 
ever ttronger in the aocjent world, as the pxocesa of syncrethdi 
developed and monoEheisru moved to victory, Chrt^daniiy 
grew to an irresiadblc volume. The worship of hfithra and 
of IsiH, the worship of the Unconquered Sun and of the great 
roother Gyhcle—with their iutimmte lOidedra, their atratiiig 
rites, their comolation ami tbeit pairion—all drew thett votaria 
and kindled a deep dtvotimi. By the ume of Diodetiaa the 
State had Imi its appeal and bccorDC a itmcturc bii«l npop 
fear* It ww m cobweb of sttspidan; its acrivity was an 
activity of exnaction of tuts, mlentlms, femarsdfeaj to support 
an mony and 4 mass of offidali: it tied the artisan to his guild, 
the serf to bu ploip the connollor to hh town, in order that 
each, duly penned in his pbee, might do im State-service and 
pay hu State-dues. Tlierc wa^ no sptmtanecitis todil cohesion 
to conititnte a political comnmnjiy: there was no volimtajy 
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t<rcU1 will ta lEipport A gdrpemmjcnt. let tLii conjumrtiLCC the 
FcligiDiu mDtiTC entered luiQ the foreground of life, imi rmmg 
forwtird to ifa ttznmph. The State, tf ic m io Btinrive «t «tl, 
cotild only jurvirc hy miHog the Church iii dij", or, to ipeai 
more exactly, by becoTning thr ally of the QiiipzIl Thus the 
Roman Empire was dfifen in its last day* by the mere iiutiiiEt 
of sdif-prcscrvaiion to adopt a rdi^oua creed a 3 the basis— 
the Only — qu which it could still remain in edstefice^ [t 

Eongbi to Bunrtve aa an empire hy becoming aho, tnd indeed 
primarily, a Church. In the new religion temper of the dmci 
this was the only solutiniL 

But why W3S [he ChHstiafi Church in the i^ne the chosen 
lUy of the pagan State 1 The State had pmecuted the 
Cliurdi; the Clntrch bed regarded the State aa and^htht: 
On what ground canid they unite ? We tnay meet these 
qiieaticiiu by the laswer that, whaieirer the previoiu reiatbni 
uf the Chriidaii Church and the Raman Empire, the peculLir 
condidont of tlie foctnb century, as they hare ju±l: been 
delineated, were tuck as to make an endrdiy new reUtion 
pofisihle. The conhict between the two bad d^Knded on coc- 
dltioni which had ceased tn exists In the day? in which the 
ernpire had found lu basis in the worship of a deiEed emperor, 
the goyentment bad peneented Ctuiariam becauro ch^ had 
refused to partidpate m that worship \ and in the Book of 
Revelation tlic Church had diown itself siung by such per- 
seendon to a passion of rebellion against the diy of * Bahybn ' 
And the warship of the * dragou ^ But CJuisdanity, rf it pro- 
tested against the persecuting State, wn not m its essence 
opposed to the State rn any of ita forms or activities. Sli Pilll 
r«:ogoizci that the powen that be are ordained of God ; and 
prayerB for the emperor anrl tboac in autboritT were emtomary 
among the eariy Oiiistkn comm uaities* Christianity could 
recognize the State : what k could not recogciac wai the 
dooTinc that religion waj an attribute m dependency of the 
State; and as long u that docirine luted, in the farm oJ 
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emperor-worsiiip md the enforcement of empcror-wotihjp aj 
an essendiil article of dtizenibip^ there could be no aUlaoce 
hetT^een Chnittaoirj and ihc empire^ By the end of the third 
century empcxot-wDralup had p^ed: the cinpire wa^ feeling 
its way a new form in which politkaJ unity would no 

longer LivoItc a form of pollticaJ religion, bui conmninity of 
retig:DO wonid creaie* or at any rate amtain^ politksd unity, 
li the empire waa to be united cn tfiis basii^ Chriatianity^ with 
iu i^piration towards the Gen dies and ita rhion o{ ah cecamcm- 
cal Chuich^ was ready to constitute the bish. It offered itself 

a woild-religioji to hold together on the grcraiid of rdigiom 
noity an empire which was doomed to dhsoluticm if it tough E 
to remam on the grtrand of peJiticai urtity. The emperors 
accepted the offer^ They became the powen ordained erf God 
for tlie guidance of things Temporal in a iic;v empire now 
conceived as a Chrlitlia society- They did not rciilkc, nor 
did the Diumh itself reJke, that as the Christian lodety 
eUburated iti o\tii principle of life^ a new fttrlcsLiitkal emperor 
wonlil Arise in the Fope, and a new itruggle of Church and 
SlAEc wonid ensue in which tecidir empemrs and kings would 
aeek to TindicAte an independent politiiiil sphere againat the 
cUinu of a theocracy^ These mulls Uy m the future. What 
happened in the reign of Contundne and hh successors tVA3 
thai ihi; Autocratic eiuperoo, remaining autocrAts, agreed that 
the esecntial umry of t^ empire should henceforward be found 
in A common ailegiaucc to the ChmtiAn creed. A bnreaucrBiie 
machine conETotled by an Orientalized emperor was ttuTr^ 
with A religious community bused on the lore of God and the 
brethreii+ 

It Wat in JI2 A.D. thsiT Constantine, about to joui batile 
with the Itglom of MAxentiu?, figliring under the banner of 
die Unconquered Son, adopted a Christian symbol a hig badge 
Add marched m ricioty 4C the battle of the MuMan bridge. 
He would tjppoee to the Cnconqucred Sun, dccp-seitcd in the 
•Uegiauce of Roman legionaries, riie unconquerable Qirist 
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whojc vocaritfl ciQ pcrsccntiatii cQX}\d dAtint, lud coming 

uinmpli he dre^idj recogniEed. His inctojy over the amiy o£ 
Msierititia w-as the victory ijf Clirbilaiiity (isi it were in the 
ordeal of battle) over Sun-woriliip md Mkirai^m a.nd ill die 
pagan culcB. But Ic did not r-^idc in the imiiieiilatc catabihh- 
metsl o£ duditi^rnty as the rdigiott of the Slate. Con^unmie 
Wifl content to recognize Clmitianity iS unc ol the public 
tvarrhipi of the empire. Far the neit ^eYrnty y«Tf the old 
pagan rites ivere officially performed m Rome; and the 
cntiperori even while he wai a Chmtian, and presided in 
Christian synods, was also ihc Pg^tifex miiximvj. But with 
the emperois coofesring the Cbri&iliin iaidi^ ind^ iiill more, 
with the pretaing need for a uniilcarion of the etnpirc on 
a tommon religion* basis, the eBTrtbiiabmcnt of Chrhtiaiiity as 
the one adcnowlcdged rcligioii of the cmpift was inevitable. 
ITic Emperor Gratian ( 375^3 r«:fused to wear the cobd- of 
the P^ntifex and abolished the official recognition of 

pagan rites. Tlie Emperor Thcodoslua I { 379-95 ^1*01 the 
last creative emperor, hrst id the colleagne and then as tiie 
success or of Gratiin completed the wric. He iQinmoncd 
in 3 ® * synod of Constantinople^ which ended the 

Aiian heresy in the empire and dehned the Christian creed; 
and he prohibited pagan profession ii he proscribed hciet- 
leal oplniciK Behind the hgnre* of both cenperoFs stands 
AmbrosEv BiihoF of Milartp ivho inspired the weak Gratian 
as he curbed the stnripy Theodoains, When in 390 a. n- 
^I'heodo&iiEs, folentnJy rchnhed and excluded far months Erom 
the Church on the gronnd of i masEacre committed by bifl 
troops It Thfissalonica, divested bimsell it last of the purple 
in Ambro^e-fi cathedral at Milan* and after public penance 
was restored to the Oirisdan communion, he showed not 
only that the empire had become a Chriiujin lodeey, but riio 
that in that society (ax any tatc in the Westj the officers 
of the Church might become the censors of the ^cts of the 
Stale. 
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i 8, Hi^torbiu have prodaimed the fall of the empire^ or at 
any rate of the * Western EiCpirt % m the year 476 A. fi.; and 
we may thm be led 10 condude that the empire collapsed when 
Ie became a Christian Eociety. Here we must mate a diadm:- 
dnu* la one sense the empire did not and could not fall, 
became it wm one with Christiaa aometyi and Chris tian socie ty 
nill stood, and grew even firmof and ftronger, a# it absorbed 
into in life the barbarian biTiders fmiti the lUDrth- It may be 
urged, indeed^ chat whai remained wai a Chrurian Qmrch, 
and not ■ Roman. Empire; tha t the old umver^il State had 
gane^ ii a new imivenal Cbntnh had comcf that in place of 
the old uni verbal Graeco-Roman State there were now barbadc 
hardly worthy m be called iiaccs, and only loo&elj 
united by a common pmlesj^ion of Chthtiaiiiiyp Such a con- 
ten kton retu on a fahe antithe^U—the antithesie between 
Church and StatCp conceived as sepamc sodeda. The 
Chrhtian Church had fused with the Roniai] State in a single 
fodety^ a ChriniiQ comm on wealthy which was an empire ms 
well as a Church and ■ Chinch as well 23 an empire. The 
concinuitj oi the Christian Church inToIved the contmuity o£ 
the empire^ becansn dm Church and the empire were not 
two ioctetjeoi but two aspects of a dngle sDciety. It may be 
urged again that, if thu he bo^ the empire only setmTed os 
an * aspect^—tbai u to say, as 1 mental enneeptUka—and that 
in the tangible w^orlii of inidtutioiis and admmistration it had 
on body and nn eiistence^ We may well admit tbac there u 
a large measure of tmth in siicli a coEitcntion^though we may 
aho urge that i cooeepdon which influenced the political 
developnumt of Western Europe for many centuria wa* more 
than a gboat — and we most accnrdingly tum to conaldcr the 
wn&c m which the empiie^ after til, ' * m 476 a.d. 

In die ftnt plate ihc empire Idl asunder inio the cvfti 
diviiifliu of East and West. The dbatrage was indeed far from 
being abioliite, and the idea and eren the form of unity long 
turrired. So long as men cherbhed the idea of a'ringle 
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Chri&tiJD lodety, they fxnild lunUy idmit to tlicmaclTres the 
existence of two sep^i^te uxdedet and two leparatie empirci^ 
The Choteb of the Eatt^ though it divEtged more and more 
frozn the Wst^ e$p«dAlIy in the dayi CFf the iconoclnfitif: con* 
tioTi;ny (f. 700 a.p-);, wm not tepudUted by the Wc*t aj 
tchifiRJtic until the eleventh eenrutj; And the Bytautitic 
cETELperoi? were recognizeci n emperori cvea in the Wat outil 
the coronation of Charleniagne, Alike by baTbariaD kings and 
by the Biihop of Roxne^ None the lea itit East bad finallj 
diverged from the Weit i and we may^ if we willp date that 
itrcrgence in 476 a-d. It ii a matter of choice; Wc may 
equally well date it earlier^ from Diocletiaii^s administiative 
division of the empire, or from ComiandiLcV foundation of 
Constantmoplev ^ from the dynaatic diviaion of Theodoiiua 1 ; 
or later, from the coroiution of Charlemagne or ihc final 
fchum of the Chnjcha. Whit matiera u the fact that the 
Eaat had steadily withdrawn liadf into iti own life frnm the 
ftecaod ccDiujy of the Chrutian era, and that it gradually built 
a polity of Its own fundamcnully different frotn that of the 
Wc4t—a polity in which there wai no Papary, hut the emperor 
was himfelf die head of the Churchy and the Chorich wat 
a depirtment of the adnunJitration of the State, Thil u 
Byz^andnhm; and the ESMsntial conceptioni of By^antiiikii] 
were inherited on the one band by the Rmiiap Tiara,^ juc- 
cesaor? of the Caesars by marriage and governor* of their 
Chnrch through the Holy SynoEl, and on the other by the 
Tatihh Snitan^ at once Ktliar-i^Rum in Timie of Consitati- 
Eople and Commander of the FaithfnI in virnie of fucccsaioii 

^ Iran Lit, who iTEanied Scjpbia lucil tlie dth gt tiMf (In 

qM Slavenlf Jxfur} M and on coini: kc icfns^d bi%Klf mmfd-r 

fn^m, or mmatrat of die itudoiu, in of iht Synntisr 

ptb^mifHirvp L liei Jidaplcd the Byzantine crat nl the doahtv-hndrd: f 
Imj W wii the Eni l^nvttse «ovcrd^ I4 hate MihteU mwfted Tiar 
(I }47 It ^ru Peterthe Gfut whu^i Boaltviuhtlued the Rmxlxa Omneh. 

CD the StacE, JTid ahaliihiEf the patruzetLetr lavdtaCrd a layman ai pfe- 
enratOT of the IfSyniHf ED the Ontreh. 

o a 
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to the Frophet. Ao^natna had strange siioce^ott- Bnt 
Augoatm waa of the West ■ ind Anr rlian^ i&n of a Panc^miaa 
peasant^ and Diocleiiaiig ion of an lUjrian freedMii, both of 
ihc East and both absolute mlcjrsp might have recognized 
a doser kinibip with an Ivan or a Selim. 

lo the locond place, the empire in the West after 476 a*i>. 
was in abeyance for romc htindredi of years, to far a visible 
emperor,, or a capital, or a of adjninistratioi! waa coo- 

cetned. There was no emperor to be seen^ whether at Rofne 
or Milan or Ravctmi, aad there was no imperial syitem of 
adminhtration^^ Tlic tplcndaur of the emperor at C-onstanti- 
Eople might cadt a shadow westwards, and mca might fed, ail 
long ii they saw the shadow, that there was some where a lub- 
stance of empire ; bat the anbaiauce was ooi in the Wcst» If 
empire means an emperor^ a capital, an adminhtradDE, then 
Count h^Iarcellinus was right when he wrote of (he year 476 a. 
n^ip^rium grtjftj Rumana^ impfrium * . - ium hoc Ayguitvla 
fmiu But if empire meant a society aud a oommunifyi then 
we can only ny that the empire surrived in the West; and 
the whole pf mediaeval bistoiy would be onintelLigibie if we 
did noi realize that it atirvivrtL lx (urrived as 
Christijifia^ a Christian common wealth rKognizing the formal 
suzerainty of the Byzantine snecesaora of Coniromtine, buc 
graJtndly developing a spiritual ruler of iu own in the Bhhop 
of Rome. 

4 9. In the ZXf Cimtatt Dri St, Anguatinc faced the ^egtion 
whether the empire collapsed when !t became a CbcistiHn society+ 
He wrote befors 476 A-O., hnt be wrote under the impret- 
ri™ of the tack of Rome by Alaric; aud be sought to meet 
the pagan argninjent tbac tlie adopdon of Clitifltianity wm the 
tuin of Rome, Romcr he replies, had known riclsakudes and 

* jiadnifli^ m^nqiMirtd Italy, ud tt wjj uoder fOV^iumtUC 

luilil j-fid A.iL £vva iJler ( li a t data there war a Byuusdiie caareb at 

Ravenju until 752 A.D. Hut th-mt waj ftlL 
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misciy even luidcir p^iganLsm. Bni tbii u only ^ nq^nve 
aiiBwer; ind Augmune quickly mc§ 10 the hdght of tlio true 
Chdsd^c ^gnmciLt. The lore and uujPTineut irf God* which 
ChiytUriity done can give* are the true tiappmcs^ of humaDity ; 
and ihty ttand briumpliant above all the chances and calaimtiea 
of temporal events. Along thU line AtJgiutinc moves to the 
theme of the Two Cities^ wkich Lid already been handled by 
Maruiu Aindim—the City of Rome and the City of God; 
he sets one form ui iodil life agalnat atiother, and piti the 
heavenly agairut the earthly. He la far freraj tdend^ng the 
heavenly diy with the communify f^iheied in the Roman 
Empire; and wc msy evta doubt whether he Idcndhed the 
Ciuiuu Dri with the vklble and organized. Chxt^ciaii ChnrcL 
Scholars are divided on the issue: come h^ve held that bii 
city of God was ^ a real InstiirDtictn with a dchnite organiia* 
tion ’; others have thought that it was an unseen Bodcty» not 
built with handSf a apldtual lociet)' of the predestined faithful, 
distinct from the visible communion of baptised Christiania 
But we are probably justthed in believing that even in the 
thoughr of St. AugnstiiLe bimsetf, and certainly in die inter¬ 
pretation of later genendoni, the manclc of the dty of God 
deseeiided upon the visible Church. * The conception of the 
Chnrch as a lodal entity wielding governing powera \ wrote 
Dr* Figgis* * o^m much to St. AnguEttUe. He did much to 
strength e n the Church as an imperijl force.^ ^ 

The Church which could thus be conceived as a social endty 
aud an impef ul force gradtuBy acquired an imperial tirganba- 
lion. The genius and the itrucmre of the uhl imperial synem 
passed into the otgankadon of the Chuidn fieudenee in 
Rome;* with the emperor far reuiDved in dhtani ContUntinapki 
cnnirlbuted eo esiabHih the Biahop of Rome ai the lUCCAor 
of the Cacaara in the Weft; aud the habit of lEmkiug to Rome 
for poUdcii guidance wai continued in the tendencyi which 
We may trace in the Chnrch as early as the »cond ccntnryi 

^ 4iMpt£it Ju^ufitu^i Cicy *J SWi pp. 7(-i* 
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to tttm to Rom^i tiic gu^rdXaa of Lbe pTue apcntoUc tradi* 
iioo, for guidance in iU teligiaoB cootTOversief. Hobbes wrote 
of the Papacy as “ tbe ghost of tile deceased RomaD Empire^ 
litting crowned on the grave thereof** Tbe anihor of the 
foiled Donation of Constandne (perkapi compiled in in 
the latter pan of the dgbih centnjj) expressed the fame idea 
when he made ConsTantine give Co SylTcatet I hii palace^ 
diadem, md mbes^ * with the city of Rome and all provincea^ 
places^ and citia of Italy or the western regioni Wc mnat 
not dagger ate the iDheritance, oi conclude that the position 
of the Papacy was simply and solely the conrintiaiKE in the 
religioui sphere of the power prevloii^y wkided by the emperor 
in the politicaL A sacramental and lacerdotal Chsmhi inch 
as the latin Chorch of the Weat^ denunded in ica own inner 
logic, and apart from uj inhmtancef a cEntral fottmainp 
abounding in a plfnituda p^Ustatit^ from which there might 
emanate no the bbhopi^ and through the hiehopi to their 
idcrgy, the digniEy of their office, the aacramenta] power* and 
the substance of the iradidan they were act to teach, het if 
pxpsdunif with its lorerelgfiiry and in infallihLUty* was inherent 
in the esience of inch a Church, we may itUl bdJeve that 
TxaditiQn and environ meat fottered the growth of what waa 
innate. 

A city of Ood conceived as a vhihls Churchi and organised 
u a ipiritual empirev may seem to leave little room for any 
urrena civiias. But it was many centuries before the c:ljim 
of ccclciiaaiicat dominaucc, if it ivm already implicit in the 
Church at the end of tilt fourth and in the fifth century^ was 
hually averted. Ambrose of hitilan subdued Theodoaim to 
peniteoce in J90 t it was not nntE E077 a, n, that Henry IV 
tndc in penitence before Gregory VIJ m CanoKi* In a v^id 
of harfaaric German diieftaim lire limes were nor ripe fnr the 
iwsy of the Church; and during the long bteiral a theory 
of what we may call parahclum wa^ held. There was indeed 
oiLe lodety, men thaughr, and one oaly; but th^e were two 
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govcmBlcntaj Mck witk separate poweii. Tkifi h tke ikcory 
cxpr-e&sed hy Cdatiui I (and tcliobrs Viave accordingly terined 
it GcLukn) in a lettedr to AELaataaieu, tke witsn enipcfori 
* there are two thinga by wkiiih thTf world la ptinopaJly ruled— 
the $ictcd authority of the Popci and the royd power^^ The 
one Lf act over things ipiiitual, and the other over cHngf 
temporal j but the burdofi of the Popes u the bcavieri ss. they 
mutt anmei even for hings at the divine judgement. Two 
parallel (overdgof of one aociety^ the Pope ftt Rome and the 
Empcrin at Coni cantinople—'tbii ii the theory which h held in 
the Wcit till the cotonatioa of Charlemagne in Soo By 

that event a change was made,, not In the rdjdoiu of the two 
power?, but 10 the residence of the temporal power. There 
was a tranalatioD of the empire from the Greeki to the 
Germanft' (not^ wc may note^ a divbton, but a tiamference 
of a tingle and undivided empire) i and heocefonh, till the 
ponrificate of Gregory VII, the Pope at Rome and the Emperor 
at Ain-ja-Chapelle are parallel riders of the society of the 
watem world. Tlie East is recalciirant. The empire hai 
been ' transited *; but in East Roman Empire pertiiti in 
remaining amoo^ the Grcdci^ 

In the pontificate of Gregory VII wc rcidi the days of 
ccdesiaatical dnimnartcc. The system of paraUelijm—we may 
ahnent call it a new dyarchyi of a eery did^erent type fxum 
that deviled by Angnituf^—ia ihandoned ; the Chutek Uni- 
venal, through its uni vend buhop, tedis to coniro] the irhole 
of human life : univend In erteniion^ it would also tc univend 
in iti intendty of addon. Society was recovering from the 
time of barbaric dispenion: trade was bTingiug the whole tif 
Watem Europe together: the Cmwdei and the tpread of 
intenLadonal orden were beginniag to cement the tmity. 
Grtgoriinbm juccecds to Geiasianlsm i and Greggnanfini 
means a gallaoi iceempt of the Churcbi throngk iiJ Papaqr^ 
to bring a united Ckrisrian cammanwcattti, in its every reach, 
under the control of Cbrhtun principle. In polirici and in 
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todftl life, in Konomics anil in the ot ii[ii7eRiitle9, the 

Clmrch would he dominaiit; it would control tings in that 
govemiofint; bj it* canon law of niBriiage and of will*, a bjr 
ia penitentiury sjitcm, it woiild guide the *odal life of the 
family and the indivfduutl; it would regntate prices and pro¬ 
hibit nsTjry; it would build a great body of tcholaitic tnow- 
ledge to utiaff crery ttudeot. Gregoriatusm a* an ideal (it 
could never be realized) mean* one universal sodety, which i* 
9 Church, based utterly on the law of Christ and con trolled 
uliiinately by Chrut** Wear. Here the new developiaeat of 
the human spirit, the new trend to the rdigioui life, which 
first found rect^gnidon at the end of the third ai^ the h^inumg 
of the fourth century, attain* its zenith. The combimtiott of 
a rWigiotu society with an autocratic political todety which we 
find under Constantine; tile modifi^ form of that comhina- 
lion prcaduid by Gehuiiu, in which the rdigioiu (odety 
aeijnires a religiona as well a* a political gnviErniBeiiit—both 
disappear. The rdigiou* society attempt* it* logical eomple- 
meut ia a theocracy. 

But the politicalinatince of humanity ia not readily i^ncuuhed, 
TTie Holy Ronun Empire, against which Gtegorianisin was 
pitted, waj not, it ii true, a strong embodJmeat of that inatiDct. 
A Charlemagne might hare the force of a Franthh Empire at 
his bickt: the German empcroia from Otbol onwarda (961 a, d.) 
were iJ^y hings of Germany and Italy; and while Germany 
wa* divided by tnbaUsm and ditiracted by feudaliim, Italy wsi 
the hDiOi of practically independent citic*. Even Cltarle- 
naagne^ though his coins bear the iiuctiption Jtotn^ni 

Imfitriij had no tradition; and hi* sncceseor* were equallv 
dcstitnie of any connexion with antiquity. With no rooi in 
their own realms, and no tradition for their support, the 
GermsB emperor* of the Middle Ages were not adequate to 
the jirnggle with the Church; and iliongh they might leet 
TO vindicate in independent political tpherc, they "were woTFted 
in aignmeat and defeated in policy by the papalkt forces. It 
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was when a Inj f□ate^6d hy the Uwjeri, ktcm in 

France, and associated itself with oadonal that the 

Church found a ftubboro enemy, and Boniface V[f I at last mei 
with defeat (ij*3 A hy acdety, founded on a EiadonaJ 

ba$u, Tinqoiiihed the conception of a □nivenal empire in the 
form which that concepticn had more and mote aEsnmisl 
during the thmuand yean rince the death of Aorelian—the 
form of an eccUatJArical lodetf^ And the Rcformaiion, in 
which the lay Staiie^ alike m England and in Germanji asaeited 
the priority of the polttical morire and the foptemacy of iti 
king cFvw ill pefsooi and in dl cauies u well ecdsinsrical ai 
temporal, marlu the final defeat and disappearance of the 
conceprion of the Romap Empire* 

Er.'^ebt Baiees. 
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ADMINISTRATION 


The tide ftf tiija cliapier remLUeb lu that tike ire of govern* 
nxeijt tna-Hj of its temu ixum the fttod bequutbod to 

04 hy the Romaipp tame of tliem with pifOimqDc auocuttfw 
of which thni modera iiacta are not cveb dimlj' camcioHL 
The civil lerviot ft ho diawi hij fjdofy do^ rpTj we maj be 
•UTE, connect the Eumt with the * sali-^mDHcy' whidi the 
Romam took u lypicil of the tobfliAteiice-alhjwaJices paid to 
their officials; the politician who advocates ji change In final 
policy never travels back m thought to the sealed baskets 
in which the treasure of the provinces w& conveyed to Rome: 
nor does the holder of msinicipal office lefiect that his title 
tecalLi those half-assimilaied subjects of Rome who nhouldered 
the hurdens of citizenship but were as yet 

dchaned from jtt higher priviltgcft. 

Thesc^ howevcTp arc verbal cutioaiticiy The qTrestion to 
flrhich we seek an ani wer ii: In what seme are the bufcaotiade 
Staccf of to- day the inheritors of a traditioa having itv fount 
and origin in the Roznan Rmpire f It is evident that there 
can be no question of diiect continuity. The Germaiiie ting* 
donu which overspread West cm Europe jfeer the fall of the 
Empire at lusT bonuwed tome of the thlct and offices of the 
mon a r chy W'faicb they replaced; but feudal ttatet could not 
be inbjected to the rigid central in atinn which formed the last 
term m the evolution of R<iEnan mitltutiant ^ and from New 
Rome the modern wntld has never dcdrcd nor ittempted to 
draw inspiiatloiL ITie Catholic Omreh is the one pernLment 
imtitittion which overlaps the ancient and the modctiz^ agd 
we may allow that in iii chancery it kept alive the craditions 
of the larer Roman bureaucracy in the Daik Ages ; hut it had 
Qotliing to teach in the matict of dvil adminiitraiion. 
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Thf; cstablkJmieni al the Ronun dQUiiiiiDa in tbs M-^diccr- 
ruinj] whiiib to the Raman leemed in include all that 

wsii ViQTthy to be named ibe world (imp^um Urrarum)^ 
wjj erne of thd^e tnily' great erenti hi bktaiy wHcb can happen 
bnt oncei. tt$ tea] meaning wat that in the Enaiu atrcain. of 
human, ptograi the Citj-fitate was mcr^d in the Great StaiCj 
and its msiitiit£iin» were adapted to che new coitditiQiis, Thb 
fuUptition ™t so- Iju irotu p^ect that dm huge fabric tottenid 
and in the end coHapsed under the weight of Its own super- 
stractnre i but the idea of an Eirdeicti empire, ivith a fnlt^ 
articulated sptem both o£ central and local adminisiration^ w'm 
a permanent legacy to political man. 

The Romans were pecnlkrly 6 tted to be the Imtrumeat by 
which this great change was brought about. They had not 
the keen critical tiutiDct of the Greets which enabled him to 
lay bare by Tictorioua analynia the organic structure of human 
lociety* Wc Jo not go to Roman thinkcia for onz definition 
of the ddzon as the mag who ^ h able to rule and be ruled 
or of law as ^ Reaaon without Appmiie \ Nor were they as 
tugeniDiia ai Greek statesmen in demising degam pdittcil 
macihmery such u tbac which wad dabarated at Arherti bciween 
the time of CUsthcnei (end of the aiiib ccrttury a.c,} and the 
date when ArbtcFtlE wrote his Cimstifitthn Jitfnianf 

(32^-325 JLc). li ariujnci not merely that the Arisioteliau 
dtiicn. ti correctly defined^ buT that the type was b fact 
embodied in the aTerage AthemaD^ then the assignment of 
office by iot ind the system of rotadoB winch, in 1 amall 
commujuty enures that adminlsttatiYe aperlente &hall be 
widely dMused^ the representation ol suck a commanity by 
a Grand Connmtiee or ^ Council ^ wirb itr moutblr 

Snb-Commitrees (irptiruviiiiijp. the Tarioai Boards cf Inspec¬ 
tors^ the law-conrtB which are b effect teptfsentatiire bodio 
drawn by lot front the rattk* of tlie sovereign people, fit! Into 
their pbtci as parts of a coherent and rigidly logical scheme 
to which the Romim state can show no pi^rallcL Bui thU 
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ichcmc ii ^nly applicible ancicT cottditioiis which were no^ in 
fact feaLzed creo in Atlien.^^ and to Tht modern sTareim an if 
iniist Bjrpcir id thniight of 2 EaeclunJcaJ to^. 

It Wii notj thettp Sfom thi^ Greek philosophcit nor from 
the AtbEokn Icgialator? that the Romans tool their leHons 

in the art of atltninisEraiioiu But ihejr did I earn moch_ 

perhaps too ntnch—from the bnreiocratlc fOTrernments set np 
by the snccessors of Alcrander in the N'car Emc, md in pani- 
enUr from the monarchy of the Ftolemici in Egypt. Here 
the territorial state, viith a docile subject pcpulaticirL enjoying 
scarcely any measure of local telf-gotcrimemt^ ptetented iTAcli 
TO its rnJefi as in estate 10 he ciploited by 'stdcnrific maniife- 
meut and to this end the s^vices of talented Gred^p whether 
exiled by fjiztion or dl&Iodged by economic ptesiure from their 
native cities^ were fnUy utflkrtL The sandi of the N'ile valley 
have prescTEcd for m trcordi which arc lading ftiir the other 
HcUenbcic monarchies^ and we mint often be convene to leave 
in doubt the source from which Roman officialdom borrowed 
or adapted I'b oi^ns atid methods. We must alao bear in mind 
that the congeries of dty-<ominiiiiiries which itili flotirished 
on the friiLge of the monarchical siattSp while frequently failing 
tjndcT the luzcramty or ptotcctiDn of one or another qf them, 
though they had nothing to teach on the higher quMtioni of 
pditicsj did mndi to da borate the machiaery of commerce;^ 
bankings and 10 forth* and to derdop t lystem of legal con- 
cepriont applicable lo fnch matters which were ready 10 hand 
when Rome became the dominant Mcdiierranean power aTTcl 
WM compeUed to itudy the technique of ImperiaJ. adminii- 
tratiofi. 

It Was late itt her hiitoty when these problcnii were forced 
upon her attention. Tlie carhrr stages in the grorvih of her 
institulfom fire for ns laigcty a held for gueu'woik. It is 
possibk to exhibir the developed oojudtmioQf after the manner 
of AToEnmsen* u a more or Jesa coherent and inicnlated tystem 
of public LiWp bat thii is oiilj- because the work had already 
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been dope by the aDtiqTu^ans and ol the laa^t centilJ^ 

of tJie pre-Christian era^ and the latniiac in their veiy imper- 
fcctlj^ preserved remains can be restored in great part lite the 
text of a mutilated inscriptioii^ But liistorical endekm haJ 
imdetmiDed the foundations upon which their c<>iutruccian 
wai taised hf di^ttoying the credit of the luaminTEa which 
pmfeea to iuppl^ an authentic record of the event* of Rome’t 
early hlsTory^ but are rdativcly late in origin^ tainted with the 
aoipidon oJ family faldficatioUt coloured hy Greek pdlticBl 
Ideas^ and inoomhtejit with rttpeci to CBcntial marten. For- 
mnatcly we are no? here cancemed with historical detaiilf^ but 
may ccxnfine enmeivea to pointing out where the strength and 
weakness of Roman ttaiesmanihip by. 

In the hrat placc^ there were certain cardinal concepdoni 
dearly grasped and bmily hdd| which mtiit be aKumed as the 
fondamenul prindplcs oi the Roman republican. Siate*^ These 
weftt^ on the tme hand, the aovereignty of the people (poptduf 
Rtmswj) a* the sole ultimate source of Tight, privilege and 
authority, and on the other, the ^ power of commiad ’ 
vested by iit decree in the magiatrate. Early Rome was^ above 
all things, a nation in arms, and chief assembly wai an 
ordered host, i * town army ^ ^exmiiut urhMui) as ii is called 
by the great andcpi^an Varro* This ^ccoontt for the fact 
that voting in the Rom^n twiiE/iX and therefote in the muni- 
cipal uscmbliEs which conformed to thdr type, was always by 
groups, each of which cast a single tuffrage*^ and ako for the 
rule that the assembled hoiT must remain tcanding in loldierly 
fashion ' Geero, ia his ddenee of Flaccut, 4 governor accused 
of extortiem by the Greek communities of the province of Asia, 
CDDiraits the diadpline and marshalling of the fLrman assemblies 
with * the heedlesiiicss of a seated gathering ^ by means of 

It Toatd be m of plau to dtirnu th^ f liRudv^mcLDwhy, thz cxiitEDcc 
frl wfiidi u jivwe cmsiudti^y pmed by the ibu-tivaJ of ihc pnut-ldng 
f«fTvriim^ ami tlie awc vf tliE fe^ fivea tzi tiie midem^ of tht 
pomtiftx ^H^uf libaii by thv turtenE Icfcadi, 
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wbkli $ Gfcd diY traniacted tht bnainesa of State, In thete 
iJic Romaea failed to adapi tluar primidTe io&tiintiaiia 
to ike neecb of i jaatLonal ai^l imperial States and we liaTe 
notliiug^ to leans ironi them io far as regardi dbe meartt hy 
wtuch the pepatar will findi erpresglDii. To the end the 
/t&Tn^nujt in theory an abtolnte aorercigii^ can only giTC 
eaptrasioa to m Cdmmabds in response to a qaeition put to it 
by the magistrate who ha« conTened k. It* utterance ia * law" 
word natflos * that which is laid dawn * ajiJ if applied^ 
for example, to the terma esf a contract or the conditioni 
formulated by the diirmcr in leekin^ an omca Erom 

heaven—but it is for * law made by qnntim] 

answer Hie the fomml ma of early legal procedure whicii 
conaiatcd in the cathange of act phraea by the paidOi to a init. 
Hi:ncc the right to to eUdr a bindltig cxprcsaimi of the people’s 
i^-ill wai jealouily tctnicted to tbwe upon whom, it had itself 
conferred the impaiuKL Thb ** inthoiity * was Tematkable 
both for the ptenitnde of its powen and the nature of ia 
Umitatkms in L.xw and Cnstom. 

The imptfiMTit of ihc magistrate^ the tenure oi ivhicti- WM 
liuuted 10 one yctr^ was in theory one and indivmbley nuHtaiy, 
ludicialj and crcEnjtiye, and the specUliutloo of fnnetjoas 
whkh was gradually bnjnghi about it home * L t in 

the city of Rome) did not apply * in the theatre of wu * 
(miliiisj;) from which Hame aJone wju excluded* It wai 
po^essed in all its fullness by each af ip holders, aTrd any qf 
itt inherent powen, though dormant in the developed con- 
stitntiori, might be revived if the occaaion demanded ia 
ejcrosc- But it war just thh fact which impoied npou it iti 
most signibcant Hnutatlon. I'or each of Its holdcri could 
paralyse the icUon of a cdleague of equal (tn nVn' of lawer) 
tank by the counter-ftroke of imirrc£i^Wf or the power of veto- 
Such ■ power may be (irtd svaj) so ererciied as to provide the 
* cheeb and biiirtrai * which are necemry to lecurc ttahili^ 
in goveitimeat ; but i\ may alro cjeite deidlodci and drive 
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men to seek Tiolent issues. Th^ generic ttrm for die holder 
ci the impmum k fr^Ufr (the * icadcr % and die Grccki 
recogniicd h ai a military title when they traafilitcd it by 
ffTparrr^dr^ The Romana adopted the limpie expedient of pco- 
riding for the proving needs of the community by ioerea: 9 hlg 
die number of these oMdaliL To the two chief migiatratcB 
ntabhihed on the fall of the monarchy the spcdal name of 
(* dine who take counsel^) waa given \ but the ton- 
ftitulionid Uwyen djaungiuidied them ai * senior magixttatei ^ 
(prji#tar/i iWitrrBK) tram the mtmberf added in kter dmcf to 
the rapreme college of those * with aatharitp' (rent 
ifiZi the pfaetof * who layi down law as between dli^ens \ 
usually Ddled due ^ dty praetor* (366 b, c.)p the praetor* who 
lap down law ai between foreigners * (^4^ B. C-* called for short 
fira/Htr piTfgrinitt)^ and the yarying nmuber of those appointed 
to goreru Romek ovcisea po^sessicni or to preside in specml 
courts as these were set up, BeaidcB concurred t mudiority or 
* collcgiallty \ there was in imporraac limiution of the power 
of the magistrate id the rij^ht of appeal to the people (prev^ 
capita ad p&p^nm) against a sentence, pronondcet! in Rome, 
w hich thjeatened the drizen with the loss of his life or civil 
penonality, Ttadiciod placed the aAsennon of rhiji right in die 
first year of the Republic, and the earliest Code of Law expressly 
provided that no judgement should be pronomscEd in a capital 
came late by the ^greateat isscmblyi.c the nadon In arms. 
From this iTOck of primitiTe imtimtiafia grew the Roman 
Republic it wai dQi the work of a legidatorj iuch ai many 
Greek conititudont were:^ or were alleged to he, but that of 
a people with 1 deep rcip^t for tradhinn (wflj mMotvm)^ which 
Jed them to tupplement rathet dian dkeard the oat^worn 
organs of the body politic, leaving the new to find its modsii 
dzVcndi with the old* and often to adapt dhi ttmctuiHr to new 
purposEf, e^perialiy by the Uiie of thone convenient hetidm which 
lerve 10 disguise changes, to smooth cramidonSi and 10 econo* 
mize thinking. The issue of the fiot great internal struggle 
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which £hook the growing fabnc of the State li typical of Itoman 
methods, Wc haye no tmiTwonliLy acrormt of the crigiii of 
the diadnctiim berweeu the ‘ fatheri * and the ^ mulii- 

Code' [fUis)* The mmi that we can say m dui the RainaD 
tradirioii lends tio CDimtenance to the Tiew» put forward in 
varJems forms by tncdcm ^cholaz^ that the dittmctJCrCL wat erne 
of nce^ or ilmt the object of the fl^hi was to seenre- adnuisioo: 
^x^ a dti^ec-hodiy which did not mcinde it. In printidv^ com- 
□umida ariitocradn iprirtg horn economic diidnctioiu and 
fortify ihcmselveii by an appeal to reL^n^ and this wai lo at 
Rome^ where a limited group of f^mtlles mcnopDHzcd sodal 
and poUdcal privilcgta, and aboye all that qf representing the 
Roman State in ill ftrictly regdaied tTinaacdons with the 
godj- The members of this group were the patricU^ and 
the struggle which they waged w-rth: the impiTYileged majority 
filli the I wo centuriei of RepubUcan history, Theesseniial 
feamres of the finsd iettlcmcnt were the citabliihiiiEnr oi 
a Scatc within the Srate^ to wit^ the corporariern Formed by 
the which at Hmic date early ia the fifth ccntniy bad 

ter tip id own. orgaolzariDiL tmder iti own afficen 
and the grant to this corporatton, by an enactment of the 
p&puluj^ of a comniiTcnt right of Icgididoit binding on ail 
Romans^ Henceforward there were two lOYercigTis in Rome* 
related as whole 10 part, yei practically equal in power ^ atul 
in all legal teits and fottnnlae they irare caiefnHy kept apart. 
The people as^mbled in the fUhi in a fmrUmm, The 

people mued * cominandi * (fy W/ h the tcthnica] term) which 
alruie were ^ laws *; tlic paased ^ resoluriona * from 

ifinm) whidi dedved their binding force from the people's 
recc^iiion. The people in icmitia could alone elect to flm/t- 
and by a fictiDa these were ccimcd (in lawycr^i language) 

* patzicLin magistrades ^ diO'igh they had long been thidwii 
open to the pl^bi, which had besides its own * a&cm^ * {frUmut 
and ‘waxdcm^ but could not iaveat 

them with the txne impmtifrL In the bicf Rrpublic inch 
H7^ M 
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disLtiiEtiQiii had mj prscdcfll interest. The awmbly of the 
fUbi iwturallj adopted the group-yote (usiog ihe non-miiitajy 
unit of the uihe) and the rfstidction of inttisdve to the ofBdal 
CHicTTeaer (je tha case the rnbune or aedile}^ and the fspuius 
in turn t^me to hold afesemhlj hy Itlbo^ io tint the ayerage 
citizen, and cren the historian, eicept in tethriicallv etprntsed 
passsgti^ applied the yvard comiitA inJifferently m meedngt of 
the Whole and the Fart, Yet it ww not forgatien dun the 
trihniM had been midtfcJtcd to give protection (d^ixf^fnin) to 
the pkbi against the arbitratj action of the patiioan magistrates 
and that the free eierchc of thk fimctiDn^ wbkh developed 
into 4 povrer of veto (intiTwjjjV) excrewed hy each member of 
the college of teiip wai secured hy the oath of the to 
poohh roiatance with death. 

Long before the hnal adjiunnent of the iciationj between 
fifpidtLi and fUh was made, other quesnoiu, and those more 
impomni for dm subject of administration, bad begun to 
lipciL Tradition places ID, [he fifth c^^tury the orighla oi an 
office which held an annnulom poiidon Ui the Roman system. 
1 Jib WSJ the ceiuonlupp the original funedon oi whi^ waa 
the ^ numbering of dm host ^ and the performance oi the rite 
of puJlftcadon (luf^rum) which followed it ; tail waj repeated 
alter an interval fired in course of rime at five yw^ 'The 
censors were of course obliged to Iceep 4 frgtster of the dtiEnm 
and ihcic possessipDi, in order to dcEcrminc their ItsbUity to 
tJXJLtioD and nulitaiy aervice, and It waa natural dui thev 
shonid also be caUed upcui to deal with dm pTopeftis of the 
State and to enter Into trcntracts on \u bdialf, the cadimt of 
svhich DO doubt were du^e which in histerrica] timts thep 
firmed out before all odicrs—'for J fresh coai of red paint on 
dur fiarufi of J upker the Best md Greatcit, and for the feeding 
of hk Sacred geeje. 

In dm coufM of the fourth cratney e.c, they svere entrusted 
with 4 5 ?ct more importuat function* It was die unwritten 
law of Rome that a person inyetted with executive powers 
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iboiild Take cd^nscl bcfdie actiDi^ with $ ccnjilialti or ho^Y 
of adviKrfti Tlie gcaeral b the fidd had hh staff, the jii4%c 
on tlie bfTQch hii afi&essQnr^ and the head of the Sfate tudnnuacd 
the ^ father!^ or the * coundl of ddefs- to assiit 

him in hh ddlhcratioiiJ, although he wai not bound by any 
foitnd itatute to Inllow their adrice- Acem-djug to Eradidnn 
he had at Erst been free to choose hia ovini adrbeiSi but it 
some date prior to 511 a.c, the idcctioii was transfeired to 
the cenaon, and they m ttrm bccmiE gradnally limited iq their 
choke by ccmtitntiaiLil ertstom, the effcci of ^rhich vru that 
nE-magutiates entitled to a inoiinaiis, unles^s pwed 

orer for condnirt unworthy of ^ Romaiii In th» matter the 
cejMOti enjoyed in onfetTered dheretion, with the rauti That 
they gradual]/ Bct np ^ code ol honoixf^ breaches of which 
en tailed injam{& ^ and thii code (erved 15 a model to the 
praetors^ in whose conrt a similar sct of rides was enforced by 
the depfivatioii of cenain civil righn and priyilcgct. 

By the dme, thtm, that Rome’s imeina} strife wat ffoaJJy 
composed and the had nor only acquired a dominant poaitiDD 
in haJj tiijr had been victorious in her fint dssh with tn 
CTtrs-Iialian power* the Epirote monarch/ of Pyrrhui, there 
had been itiperlinpoied upon the rndimentajy inititiitiom of 
tht primitive loJdier-state an organ of gaFenuneRt ncme the 
leas powerful because ill authorit/ was bajed upon Cnitmn and 
not upon positive Law, The new pfoblcmi whkh ctoirdcd 
npon the ftotojim in erer-mcrEaiijig complcKty W'ere the rsidi 
of exicmal facionK-lhc great struggle with Cothage and enn- 
tmndiu tcrritarial expanaiim. Thdr salntfou called far long 
view's and ieitlcd tnethodi in the handling of Rome's fordgu 
rclfltlaiiir an improved and devdoped admimstritirc tyatem^ 
and a piogre^ive auimilaiian of fresh elements into the citixen- 
bod/. Thm are al! of high polic/ j and in lujch mitrcn 
an oSmh Iiowevcr ponvcrfnl in thcoi/, if be onl/ holds office 
far a /car^ will gcncrall/ defer to the erpinion of a bod/ of 
which he is to remain an Ordinal/ member for the teat of hia 
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Hfe. Thm it catnc about that in the third ind fCCdnd cenranei 
B.c. the f^nte gOTemed, but did not ragn, wbilfst the People 
reigned, but did not goverru Writing in the latter part of the 
second centuty, Polyhinfl, who was hiftiA clf a practical stateiiiLaii^ 
doted that the Senate had the power of the pnrse^ wat respon- 
fiibjr for the mainreDance of order in Italj'^ and controlled the 
foreign relation* of Rome, Thb, then, was the body which was 
called upon to adap t Roma □ institutions to the needs of g growing 
empire. It tan scarcely be said to haTo succeeded in the cash 
the territory of Rome expanded, h became her duty to 
cierelDp the macKInetj of administration and bring Into being 
a ttaiited official class. This wa never sertonaly attempted. 
In the fourth eentnrr the antin^l impmam of the maglitrate 
hadp as an emngeJicy measurcj been extended in time to meet 
military needi by an act of the People bEit cnitom 

soon mtablUhed the mle that i decree eif the Senate was 
1 necessary prehminary 5 and dm bccaittc the normal method 
of providing administratoni for overseas territorlefti for the 
consnh time of peace) ipent their year of ofSce in Rome 
:it head* of the executive, and the increisc which was made 
from time to time in the number of praeton kgged behind 
the nomber of posts to be Plotted. Th« poits wtre called 
a. name more familiar in ita application to the 
regionj placed under a military governor Than ia the mare 
general frenac of ‘ depaxtiueotIt wa$ the Senate which fixed 
the limits of voted the concingenc of troops to be 

placed under the govcmoi:^* ardcis and the ncccsaaiy tupplieti^ 
and appointed lii^ staff-officen or Ugati (tboogh in this mailer 
the comniandetia wlahes were naturally consulted) on 

cccaainE-, specuJ cDmnditionew (alio calleid trgsti) to suist tn 
the conduiuon of a peace or the Bcttlemcnt of a newlj-comj acred 
territory. Such a settlement, whether framed in confitltation 
with 4 smatotial advliory body or nut, was imposed by and 
with the authority of the general and wu known as a lex or 
charter bewitig bk name. Wc would gladly know more of 
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liise ProTincial Sertlcmcnts^ indi u tie Lix RufUij 
for Sicily in t3£ ta Cicerc} a.|^calj in hii mdictmeni 

of Verrcs fer Tiii^gcjvcmm.cfii, ind the Ltr which 

PoDicpcy drew up for Bithynii and w KTcK w&i itill m force 
when Pliny wai sent by Trajan High CennimBionej to that 
province in in a. J>. In general we may confidently say that 
Rome cared more for aecoriiy than for efficiency, that ihe 
intetf cicd 1% little m ihe conld vrith prc-cadating sJTangementt, 
and that she recognized no Tonit save the which in the 

East was nsojlly the city-itatc- The reJbdons of anch 
to Rome were oi three main kinds—either regtilat ed by ■ treaty 
or based on a unilateral and revocable 
grant of Ecli-govemitieiit ffihieriLe or dependent on 

t h ^ pleasure of the Ramaii people and in eSect on that of the 
maghtiate; diia of this last claa were generally known at 
* tM^piving commnnitici' The Fro- 

Tincul Settlement tcgtilared the rights and dntiEi of ihe snbject 
cammnmtiea^ and esp^cditly the procea of law as between they 
membeiig and also where Roman cithtetu were pardca lo a nmt- 
Where no speda] pfivih^ei were granted by treaiy or chancTi 
ihcr gcivcmof admitiiiieitil that form of the * law jaetchant" of 
the Mediterranean wodd wltich wm recognised in the court 
of the ff^ffi^pfTfgrinus at Rome : bat though a corrupt official 
might often turn this to hii own profit, the local couni were 
no fkinbe largely left to try the sniti aming io each nvitAS- 
There wm little direct interieroicc with internal political con¬ 
ditions ; hnt Rome looked astanne on Greek democracy. 
Cicero^ for rnstancej layi it doivn as the duiy of a governor 
to aee that the are administered by the upper elesfi 

{ 6 ptimjiUs)^ and an inscription from Dytne in Achaea lecordi 
a peremptory order from i Roman magistrate reqniiing the 
infli rtinn of the cipiul penalty upon an agitator whn had 
pttipi^ed iegiiLi rioiL * cimtraiy to the conititiitlon bc&towcd 
by Rome on the Aclucant Tlic Roman Covernment wa 
essentially milltaiy, not civil, ai the Greeti recognized when 
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they crsEalated th.c gcnml term f<jr * governor ‘ by 

vTparrryJs (anay^zommandcTjj and of muQidpai tnfiticntioiie 
ii cogwheels in the nuchine ol goveromeitt there ccutd 
QatuiAlIr u yet be no questiDD. 

In Rome and Italy, too, prt^resa waa alow and mtemipteiL 
Instead of creating new offices^ the RGmaiu preferml to allot 
fr«li hiBctioaB to those which had exbted from early tnn^s, 
»o that the old titla became atraogdy inappTopmtt The 
tr™iu7 W 3 I placed in the charge of the who (a* 

tltdr oan^e ihmv^) had been created to jurist the conrob In 
the detection and punhiunent of oime; the care □£ pnhlic 
fites, buildtDgip mar Lets, feiUTah, and so forth vw assigned to 
the In origin the two ' temple-wardens ^ appointed by 

the fJfh to keep Lta archivB, to whom a lecond pair^ repre¬ 
senting the puptf/ttj, WM afterwardi added* Et™ the tribunes, 
whose idle was political rather than adimnutratiTe, eecm tg 
have played a certain part in the procednrE of the dril conra* 
lincc theli veto cooJd be applied to the orders of the presiding 
magUtraie and could thna be med lo modify the issue referred 
10 the jury for dedsion,^ A lew minor offices were set op for 
tpecial purpoaes, but the IIctle that we know of them does not 
tuggest that they formed part of an ordered syatenn There 
were* for example, hlastcis of the Mint, whose full title was 
ew&ifi am Jlando bnt an eiuminitloEi 

of the RdpuhUnan coinage proves that even if they were 
appointed annually (which ii dcrabtful} they were nor the only 
offidala wLa struck coins, lince we End ccdsott, aediJei, and 
qtucsiote perfonning this fnaction at vatioua darc$, while in 
the last centELry of the Republic the ucedi of the Roman 
annim in the tidd were met by iamei of coin ttmcik by the 
mdcTs of the genoals in command. Trom time to time the 

^ The delflidam; Jn an aedw in vhicb 0 c¥ro appeared lot ihs plaintri 
ajlnptnl thu af btiofiDg pnfiure ta bear cm dtE ptitmf ia emter 

uenxe ma. iJu fsr^uaa vlutii wuid ^^abla hka t4 nua the 

pEca of ffil-iicfcQC? in joi ti&catiqka qf b£i cue of forttt 
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people hsRcd fpcfdil the Jioldfn of whkhp 

pat being, anntui magiftratA with mprrtVw, v^erc free from 
Kune of the LiccutiFticnj inherent in tuck ; thus the great 
military hlghwaja of Italy were cocutractcd irither by censon 
cft hy magittiatef cQimnaDdmg in the htH^ bet tbrir mam- 
teaance and Tcstoratioa wai apparently entmated tjO Highway 
ComiiiissioEers {furatorej iappmnted from time to tuiie^ 

The great icheme for the rertlemeiit of Roman citizeci on the 
pablic lands, assodated with the nsm« of the Gracdii, wai 
excented by a permanent Land CocDimission of three membidfip 
to whichi u Originally consdtntcd by the SetnpromEn law of 
r33 judicial powers were assigned^ Aj Rome grew to be 
the capital cdty of i Mediterranean empire^ the problem of 
lu food’-ftjpply became nigent, and Gaitu Gracchus, following 
a practice common in the cities of the Greek East^^ inangntated 
lilt tupply of a corn-ntion at Icsa than c«r price to the nrbsn 
pmlctariai, withour at the same rime creating an cJfident 
department to enmre the micsoth working of the syittm, and 
it wsu not until 57 il.m that a Department of Fo^ Control 
(rard itancndc) was set up i and even then the offtet created 
wai bnt a pretest for gmng wide pditieat and cren military 
power* to Pompey. 

In no departmcDt wai the failnre of the Republican goTcm- 
ment to grapple with the problems of public adminbirarion 
more conspicuovis than in the field of fiiunce. Since war was 
the national iiLdustry of Republican Romcj there sceme-d to be 
no need to face the economic problems of peace:* Direct 
taxation waj an cxmorditiary measure^ and the ' auesfinent" 
(/rfi&jftwln] leried upon the property of cirizciu came to be 
regarded ai a War Loan, winch might be and somcrimea was 
repaid to the contribntofr^ The inunensE itcpiiiJtion of wealth 
which acerned to Rome tlxrough the conejueats of the lecond 
ccBtnry B-C, brought direct taxatian to an end in l6f 

* The ucardt paraUcl h ed be fdtmd in tbf uncr^deii fieiB SofflOir 
DittfnbefT^i Jnizripii&mtitt Cff^rrtrum (hL 
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tnd the expense of tiie mnies of occupadjCMi whldi were omn- 
tzioed in. tbe eonquered pnmnccs became ckargeAblc to their 
iohabiuntfi^ Nor wa^ iJie ddzeii of the RepoHie ktaTily 
burdened with indirect laxatian, Harbonr-dnes were 

imposed at the Italian ports^ bat the conceprion of a pro- 
tecrive tariC wai beyond the borizon of the Romans^ aad the 
dues tbemsclTes were abolished for a time in 6o &.c. Apan 
from iheset the only indirect tax wai one of y per cent, on 
the rainc of maimmitted tUves, and the proceeds of thii were 
not treated as reveaucp bnt atcnmidated as a Special Reserve 
in the * inner treasury * {a^arium fanctiut). The Statcndicsc 
itseil was placed in dut^e of the quaestocap that is to aay, oE 
yn aiflg men about to embark on a political career; thcii func- 
tiom were limited to those of receiving monrya dne to the 
State, teepiog accoTmt and cos tody thereof* ind maldng 
nxents on the order of a magistrate-^ Tlicy njtnnlly fell into 
the liuidi of thdr aubordinates* the icrth^ or clerb of the 
Treasury* and exercised no effective control over pnblic finance, 
ai Cato the Younger discovered; nor were th^ in tay way 
coticemed with financial policy. There was in short no officiai 
or department to which such questioni might be referred, for 
the censon* as we have seen, were appointed at mterrals and 
for than periods to deal with Stite-propeny and enter ioto 
oontnets, the temu of which woe fii^ and adgbt be varied 
by the Senate. This body was in abort the snprerme anthcrity 
(subject to a poasihle appeal to the sovereign people) in hnoncial 
maUtrs, and though no doubt it was not ladting in idvism of 
experience and ability» it ihovied the defects of all deliberative 
bodies when called upon to deal with adminLstratlve queadoos. 
While taxadnn waJ light, the property of the State was large. 
e?peciaUy ai the canqnest of Italy bronght a considcfablt part 

^ Hue jfiritis M^p^mndjirum^ fw cxumpk^ prearribtf thv esftftcy^ 

rec^TCTEHl frEiiii CQmipE lifiiciali canvicred uedcr tb« e^aH be df|y>Titrji 
in brtltfea with the and paid our to mccv«jluJ 

cblEELiHEi Oil dn tmtn pinidin^ ]u4^£'. 
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of the soil of the peninsula Qnder the ownership of the Romio 
people ns jgtf Some pornood of this weft ^illcnated 

by Bale or allotnieiit^ whether to indiA'-idiia] setden or to the 
• colonies ^ which senfed as ontpoata of Rome and centre# for 
the di&Emn cf Roman ideas and coBtociu+ But tnuch land 
remained ii] the hands of the State, and of thU tite greater 
pan was tmdcvcioped. To crate a DepanmcEit of zigiic^rtire 
or of FcLbBc Lands lay beyond the range of Roman idea*. The 
City-State wsis careful to exact icrrke from its meinherS) bur 
armc tfon! furimhiii^ dicm with permanent and remnneradTe 
employment, aad preferred to tahe fertnuc from propertia 
by farming out the collection of dues to a prirate specnktcin 
Tlie tide of the State remained mdefcaiihle^ but the tenirre 
of the occupier wm protected by law agalmt third parda j 
and cmiom ac any rate prescribed that he ihoidd not fufier 
distorbaocc so long aa his dn« were paid. Whether, or to 
wliat extent^ landa were also leased directly to ScAte^teDanii 
hat been a matter of much dispute. Thi* may haFC been done 
in tome highly cultivated distdeta, but the genera] practice 
waf for the Lensors to contract with tii-farmers (fuMiceni^ 
and not with the occnpicf, who had to fumkh 1 bred quota 
of the produce of land or 1 fee per head of cattle grazed on 
public pasmrt, Properly supemsed* this ^item might have 
produced a iaxge and fairly consranr revenue ; but there was 
no effectiTfe control by public oMdak, and the rnterest of the 
govettiing order lay in ccnniiring at the absorption Into what 
wai practically private gmnership of the hnge tracts of land 
lield in ooiupattcn (parwute} hj Senator^ far exceeding in 
extent the litni n w- hlrh had been Kt by law 10 tuch temuA 
^Ihe social and political rruis brought about in 135 by 
the failnre of the Roman State to adminbeer its properttes tm 
Kotind pzindplcs found no pcaccfnl sointifTCi t and the Gcacchi 
were dtiven to challenge the validity of the exfiUng conititU:- 
tiouai tuBaget and to iniriate a revoIudDiiaiy agiradoiL wLith 
only ended with the lall of the RcpuliUcp 
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It WM catHTj] tb4it the Setiatci} in idcoiimtcTiD^ the extra' 
IriljdtL poc$w3ons of tke State, fcliiTnJd liewiae foUow the line 
of Lcait TCsiitiiif-tL "The timplcBt plan wm to Tuipn^ a fired 
tnhkitc npon conquered natioiii, Thi* wai aucssed 

upon the tertnl eotEuniiniiis recognized b]r Rome^ 

aod the quotaa were paid to the quarstof attached to the itafi 
of the goremof and lerTed to deJray die expenses of the 
occnpatioB, an^ xurplut being remitted to Rome. This tTatcm 
pne^aBed in the Wttt 5 but the Eastern monarchica, adapting 
to their ends the practice of the dty-acatc, had found it 
pioBuhie to farm the leTenuct dcriYcd fratn the iatuii of thdr 
Bubjects, The clastic example is the ttthe-farmmg of Sioly:^ 
elaborated bj the tyrant of Syracuse, HLero II,. in the third 
century m.c.^ who may poaaibly hxYe leantt lomc of his methods 
from the Ptolcmiea.1 The Romans, when the uland fell Into 
thdr luuds after the First Punic War^ incorporated the * Law 
of HJefo * in their scttl^ent of the prorince, and had it? 
terms been acrupulomly obserred the tit~psyer would hairc 
had little ground for compiaijit • bur ihe third tpeech of Cicero 
against VcTO (Actio TL iii] dinws that where there wafl collmion 
betwcHL the Roman gorenior and the Sicilian tax'farmer the 
plight of the cultiraton of the toil was a sorry one. Still 
graver were the evils which (prang from the practiiix of con¬ 
tracting^ not with local coUectors, b nr with companici having 
thdr rat in Rome, lor the ingathering of ptoFincial revcirnes. 
Such bodict of f iitUfsni worked on fiTc-year contracts made 
with the ceiLflorv at Rome, and their operationi in all the hcldi 
of enterprise open lo them were 10 highly orgauued that 
fomething rery like rhe modem system of mveatmEur and 
tharehol ding came into being. The political comequenccf 
were imporcant Even in the ITanoibalic period we find the 
■ order of pablic contracton ^ banded tt^thcr b defence of 


* Tile paimnd diMwn between the Ijx ffiprwi4^ miJ da* Ims 

9i Ptnldiy Pliiladclfihtn, pardr pre«rvK! ifi a pspyrat, by H. CaicDpbfl 
hi d* HiitTPit. a jhj itnutHf) ii insmiativt 
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one of itfl mcmiKii* when mvolvcd in. > lerioiu ; and 

chJd hoify regarded with snch inspioon and didlEc hy the 
Senate thatj after the conquest of the Maredoman bogdani 
m l6j B.c.f the and ulver mmei and forests which had 
belonged to the joj^l domain were allowed to rciniin nnpto- 
dociivc rather rhjfi to fall into the hAnda of Bar 

the capitalist waited and won j and Gains Gmcehns teemed 
the mpport of the wealthy inveator bf enacting that the con* 
met for the collcciioti of the tithes of the Kingdom of Per- 
gamon^ which on ilie extinction of the rayil line had boeomc 
the FrcTvince of Asia, should be put up t^ auerbn in Rome- 
The result wu to exhiMt on a hxgc scale the piteni vLcet of 
the Republican ayiicm—or lick of jjitem; in other wordi* 
govemmenf hy the nopaid amtocrai and crploitatinn by the 
irmiponijble profiteer. 

There is nor mneh evidence that any letirnii effort was made, 
dndng the laat cnntnry of Republican hiitoryi to dcriae schemei 
of adnilnismtJve reform, Sulla ii credited with the ahaLLtaon 
(in any ca« only temporaF^O of the tax-farming fyitcm in 
Asia I the facQ aic obsenre, and his measure may have applied 
only lo a forced conuibiiiiDa le^ed by assessmeni: aa the 
several communide* and trated aj pre-paymeni: of fire jeats" 
raTa rion, Hh domeBtici rdormi no dimhc tended to make the 
exiatixLg syitem more woAable. The nninber of magiitrater 
was increased—a measure long overdue. The quaestor?, lot 
example, were rahed in namber to twenty, and by this meani 
the Senate was auroniaticalEy reemited withont the intcrveti* 
tion of die ceniots. The higher magisrratet—w long 2$ the 
iptcm of Sulla rexnained in lotce—normally terred ihek ycar^t 
term of office in Rome, foUowed by a lectmd year in an OTer- 
scid pitmuccL But there do attempt to iccnre more 
efficient gorrmment or to enhirce respomlbility to a central 
authority. 

Nor does it deem that mindi was done to solve the chief 
problem which faced the Romam in lidy—the proTiiion of 



iijti ordered i^Tem o| lac^l gOTcrnnimt ior the tcan$ of com¬ 
munities hum the A]p3 to the tiJaits of MediiA whose iulmbl- 
tsfiti had become dtizens of Rome* For Italy had now ceased 
Oi be * confederatiott. Rome had hrouj^ht aboar the unl^ca- 
tiott o£ the peflimula aa much hy poUcy aa by amii^ Varieiy 
of starua, in an aHccnduig scale leading np to lull ciiiienftliip^ 
had been the rule since Rome had made herself head of the 
Ltitin name* and dissolved the league of eddes in which she 
wai pnTJt4^ rfif#r The members of tbir fcderatioiL had 

en joy^ reaprocal nghia in private law, and tbb rtatut^ divorced 
from its ethnic sigoidcance^ was conferred by the Roinant on 
the gairiKm-coloniis planted at nodd pointB on the nttlitarv 
highwayi of Itaiy^ By a curioni survival, theac aztiEdally 
created ' Latin * cooimnniriei remamed in the lechnkiaJ pc«- 
xjon oi independent and nomimilly sorereiga allies of Rome, 
Other commuirities received the pneatc righti, and shared the 
hiirdeiiB, oi Roman carizenship, and were therdote called muni- 
tipia, but like political iraochise was withheld from Them until 
they had aerv^ thdr apprenticeship in public aSain. Some 
of them were not penuiited to enjoy full adf-govemmeiix, but 
ranked as * aalae-towiij' to which Rome tent 

judges to adminutcr her law. Then there Were the coloniei 
of Ronum citiactiij in which the marituiioas ot the moihet- 
dty wre copied on a small scalie. But the great majority of 
Italian tnw&t were in name alliet of Rome {Mrti}, in fact^ at 
the tenm of tbear pact with Iter became increasingly onemuB^ 
her tubjert^ The illihersd policy oi the later Republic^ and 
the clming of the avenuci cq dmcnflliip hitherto opcn,i tufnfid 
them into eueoiics, and it needed the Grtac Rebdlion of 
go B.c^ aod the brrniccinc strife of parries in RontCi each of 
which strove to outbid the other^ to force the door. 

* lit ttK tarijf (5iE| □! tli^ iwOTnd cMturv a-e. tis icripm^ riEhl* of 
L^n ' Ptuciii, ajjii rtpcdally thal af ftCquliiQg ^omaa dtitnidiift trpre 
and a Lmn cf /^nViiW Irai eccatrd in ifhidi the 
el • Uon mbny *. mni lu wrrt admitted » biU ddlcmhlp. 
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The political] f|ustioD ilius sdred, «» fir » it could 
tx Kilved wSchour reprmntitive ktaiituEioEiflii rcmsuned 
to pici^ide fof tbo of Uoited Itilj, inii to 

dcCditriliEfg to ftJ Ai practicAblf^ ihc functiiim of gareni- 
DicnL Tlib wit dose bj the to all lowtu of Rom^n 

or Lxciii nght of a of tminiripal comtitutiaD whick^ 

thou|rh it ww no Scaled pattern *i wm ttainpcd bj certain 
talictir fcatixEi^. Tlte chief t]iagiatra.iKa were ftnir in nnnibet, 
two for the adminittradon o£ juadee^ and two for the ^iiper- 
Tuinn of ULitedai mteints. It vi-it usuaJ in coloEiles (whether 
Roman or Ladn) to dddugnish the loimcr pair aa daaairi 
(whode pwirioii wa* like that of the KomAn consuh) from thttr 
jimiar colleagncs, the ; but in the ^xwly eofrajicM^ed 

towns^ to which the old name of muatcififi waa applied^ 
a College o£ Four (jiirffr!SirE7iiri) wai the mlc- There wai a 
Icscal iSeqate ajid aascmhl^^ and tl^e UTOup-voiej m typical of 
the Latia ticc^ waa introduced. Wc know little of the rteps 
bv %vhJdi these msticndons were perfected and diSuied, There 
had been m.iidi copying of Roman method* in Italy before in 
cnfranchisenijent; an inscitpfion from the Oacan town of 
Banda, wntcen in the locd dLiXect and dadug frum the riinF 
of the Grscchif ahum that cezLEors and even tiibuBa were 
among the local magmrateoi The Great Rebellion waa not, it 
seom» foUowed by tht enactmenT of my Local GarcmiitenE 
statute of general appheadoo^ but diarteri were issued by 
tpccLol camnufiddiicn dispaiched to organize (riDi/diu/r#} the 
jcveral communities. From Tarentum comm a fragment of 
the icKaJ charrej whidi* though not free From the tokena of 
care!css dr^dng to commoo in Roman L%>?^ sIiowb how a 
conuDOD type was being ctoItccL The local lenate h the final 
authority in matreTa finsncul^ and the imgitLraica muti render 
account to if; each of its meinbcia miifiT, ai i guarantee of 
hia Eodal ftiudJng^ farriHh proof that he ii the bma Jid* owner 
of a house * rooled with not Ie» than t^ joa theg", It aeenij 
that jtilicJ Cacaar^ throughout lid pubtic career, took i ipedal 
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iiiterEst in cnnnkipal and inuiaced gcnefid legbUiian 

in ihl& matter. Ai consul in 59 passed an ^ agraiian 

liw' relating ta ^hs fanndation of colonies, and cantaining 
proviflooB wtiicb were copied into later startiia^ ten jear^ 
latcTj on bfhiDiiiing DUitcr d£ Rome nidiin 2 few weeks a{ his 
crossing of the Rubicoa, he enfranchised the inhabit an ta of 3JI 
mb ad communities between the Fo and the AIpi in fulhlment 
of a promise which conserrati^e obstruedon had liJtherto pre- 
rented him from making good^^ and ilm nat tt once m law wa| 
pused of which a few claosti axe preservEd in an jhscnptioitp 
and arc highly impor^nt sw providing for the dedainn oi dvij 
tnin, within teitaln limits, id the local courts, s amedmcA with 
and lamenmo witlimit an appeal Co Rome^ In the luc year 
of Im life Caesar, ai it app^n, parsed a Local Govemmeat 
Act icr all Italy- Our knowledge of this comes from an 
imedptiDn foond at Hcradca, one of the Greek colonim in 
South Italy, which had been rductaei to accept the gift of 
Roman dtizcoihip in ^9 b.c. and to xnrrendcT its sovereigi] 
ttatos tecnrEti by trea^. This documcdt scenu to contain 
a series of excerpts ftom one or more laws r:a.ther than a con- 
dnqom tor, but il is cleat that the important clauses which 
relate ta ihe qualiiicxtioas and diiquaiidcations for ihc member- 
liup o£ the local senate are of Caesar's time. It is also provided 
that in the jeajs in which the census is held in Rome^ a register 
of Roman dtbcni and their property shall be made by the 
[ocal magisiraiea and TetiiTn& forwarded to Rome. Thus we 
Kc that the foundations of limit municipal system which was, 

* The €u< of thtf Trunpa^ana if inure*iipf, The Tcj^an n&rtk of ikt 
Po, uujudakf die pbiiu id LDn^hardT and Voedb «nd the AIpljaE Valleyi, 
had m\t boea io tht ««trUl3iait of S9 hut by a Lj^ 

hnrint the name of the father of Pampey the Great, jJw Urhaii entELniuBiUei 
had ail rndvel the lattr Latin fights wMie the Backward AJpiuc triba had 
been * iiaifncd ' to ndjacent toWcB n being tmtipir fnr sell. 

lavertLtnmi. Theii p mTunSga djan had lo far ■d¥7Fi^d ir^ hall a emtury 
that, when the Ijisdn tewin' became. Ram^tili lluy Wtr* Iq tutu pmzqiilti] 



oeiT lo her sptcm of kw^ die gitaccat creation of Rome were 
well And tniiy laid her most brillkiit HtatesmaiL. Not wol 
he cantait with bringitsg greater order Mid tuucy mo the 
local adoiialatratioii of Italy. Viewing the Empire u t whote^ 
he made Ic hh aim to jmplanc germs of Ramin life in the 
dominioEu overseas, Hh re-set tlemecit of Cfyrintli and Car¬ 
thage, whore dfxolate skei cried ihame npon the brocal and 
idhih mcthodi of the oHgardiy^ waa an objeet4e$san too plaid, 
to escape notice; and we jue iortunate ia po^^iag Urge 
portiom of the cdiartcr IifMcd Ob the foimdatioii of m colony at 
CJno in Southern SpalHf phmncd by Caesar^ * dietator 

jutd iinperatDr but not citablifihed tititil after his death. This 
docomeDT;^ which ia its drafting ^icwi sigai □£ the ferctiih 
haste witli whkh the work of the arbaa departciEiiii wai 
carried on under Cacaa/i nde^ h one of the mmt VAloabJe 
tomcesi of om knowledge of Roman mimicipa! ojganieatiQm 
We observe tlui the hJghett officd arc throwa open co Ireed- 
tnea, ns m the similar colooiet founded bj Caesar in Africa. 
He had a robust faith in the power of Romun tiviliiation to 
assimilate foreign demctiu,^ 

The dictatorship of C;iesar Ehattered the nuchinciy of 
Rcpablicau gcrrctnoientc as he intended thar it ihoulcL 'lltc 
hutoiy of the century of rerolotion had «howii that the strong 
central authority which was needed to transfarm the insritii- 
tiom of the City-State ioEo those of z MediEemneac Empire 
must be wielded by a micr either exalted above the Republican 
coiistitutiun or invested with spedal powers not incomiJtefLt 
vrlth tea prindpld and ptccedenti. Had Pmnpey been as great 
a rtatcEman as a captain, he might have the litter 

condjlion, Ai h the extraordinary couiinanib with which 
he was invested in order to meet tl^e dulknge -;f the pirata 

^ Tit Lawr inil Ctianrc^v r^oirEd to aboTt, ttfv* 

to tvni k firimoiTmTi-j v* in p iinttnn rt * iif Vtl|rMlia*l ^ anf oJ ttp 

rigliC (Ditl nc^-Romoa towns fo Sjhlo^ arf ^tccHcndr rraitdAlcd xcleI 

bT Dr. K. Ct K&rJj (Hfirtax l-rtjj gni .Oxforl, I ^13), 
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and Mithjradatci m Reman supremacy furaished wiinple of 

the method hj which the Umir^tJonA of the intperium could 
be irafucctidcd and the lack of cp-ordinatioa between it$ severjl 
holdcn conM be remedied^ Abmadj the grouping of proviatis 
under Jt High Comnmid, the extendon of the imp£rium for 
a leniL of fcan^ and garemraenc by meanA tif i sta^ ol h^dti 
respondble lo the (mperaterj rame to stay. But at boiii£ it 
M'as hard to hod a place for the pefioail ruler vdthm. the old 
fEamework^ ancf Caesar, in his hoar of riectny, feJr jio fciuple 
in converting the dictatOTihip, which wa$ nothing ii not an 
cmci]gcnizY measure, and had been treated cmn by Sulla (vvho 
revived ic after a long lapae) as a temporary expedient for 
cairyiDg through constitndonal refonns, into s permanefLl 
irLitmmcnt of goTermneiit. He ihuwed hJk contempt for the 
Republican magistracies by allnwin^ them ro remam Tacaqt 
for a year and more, and raliisg through hifi * deputies ' (pror- 
upon whom their were conferred; but he had 

taken no ttepi to reorganize the public services on a permanent 
hi&n when his career w*t cut short. 

It was left for Caesar^s beii to let xhont the task whidi he 
had failed to aocomphah on more promising lina. We need 
aoi dificiui the fictiaiM and idaptadons by which Augustus 
built up for himscLi an authority whose UmitaEiom, though 
in practice Illusory, were formally comisteni with the tradi- 
tional irivercignty of the £?«4fuj pttpuiufqur Out 

biairtcu la ro exlubit in uuclliie Ida mmt permaiicot cro- 
tinug an xdmhustrxiive system under which an Empire of 
many faces tmdd Uve m peace xnd proeperiry and could be 
welded together without kistc or Tioltnce in an ever-growing 
mdty^ 

li has been main rained dut the hureaucradc regime claho- 
fated by Angustiu was more or less closely copied from the 
tystem in forte in the Helknistic monarchies* and paidcularly 
in Egypt, where the emperor was not at piiina to disguise hk 
tme poiition and rukd, in the cy^ of the oative popcLUtion, 
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*5 the iiictesaDT rf the Ptolemies, There some cja^geration 
belt. It wm^ld be hard m pomt to any lEUtitudoni ol wbldi 
can certiioljr sray that th^ are dirottlj borrowed frcmi 
tboae of Ptolemaic: Alexandria had s mght-watch 

cmder a miHtaiy ofHcer (pi'rcrfpu'^f o-rparrr^ya^) and Atz^stns^ 
IQ hij liter yeajBj priwided the capital whidi he had done 90 
much to beaiidfj with a fire-hrigadt onilcr a militatv 

tn^ga a izitlcinJ in DJEler to htunce a ithcme oi army pensjons^ 
for which a special Treasury (orrdreun miUforf) waj creaced in 
£ A.n.^ a snccestloiL duty (ptffjima btr^ditiUMVt^ was imposed 
upon Romm ddrena ; luch t izx h thought by some to hare 
been Icricd in Egypt, but the question k open to doubt. On 
the other hand, Atigufitui seenu to have dealt Itedy with the 
imtitutioni whidtk he found in Egypt: wc ptKsc&s extracta 
from the new CcKfe ai Regulitioos whicli he iasued 

for one of the finattetal department! which he found alteajiy 
in eiMtcncc, the AdyK or Departmetst of Special Rerecnes 
derived from finely escheat*, and coohjcaiiom. Nercrtheles*, 
It h true in a broad fefise that Augurnu, rcaJixnig the need 
of a permanent md ptofcssimial leoice to idmlnifter hit 
Empire, also realised tlnit thi> mnit take the form of perscnul 
uTriiie tendeted to a inpeiinr^ as in the great inucutnrhia. 
From the same lonrce spring* the bltimDg ol the line between 
public and private affairs, and especially between the ptoperty 
of the State and that of ihe tuler, with which we f]^l Jiirve 
id deal, Ent it mitst be tememtiercd that the great fortunes 
accomiilated by the Senatorial aiistocmcy in the periad of 
conquest and cxploitatkm, erpeoahy in the Near Ewt, Lad 
been invested either in Land or in the lucrative enterprises of 
financep and that a great hon&e wax also a great business con¬ 
cern with an army of agents and derfa, 1 private posting- 
aetTice^ and to forth ; so that Romans were tJieady himiliar 
with UrgO'icale management and, althongh they made free use 

* Frcmi the paib vrliirh tbej Ezmed thi^ ttCtivcil th£ oickojimi id 
whidi wcmigbt reilth? ' 3l^i6Lstwr*\ 

*570 * 
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of Greel ibility in fubordiHiCc posltdaiiaj were fnll^ capible of 
far-«ghicd ifirGcdan, As for the second order in the Stare,, 
of which the pvhlu^m formed the niiclens and marrow^ thej 
were caidraUf coaveraant -with dl that concerned the coUecdoa 
of revenue* 

Now Augujttis knew well that the emooth working of a systesi 
dependt upon a^ignieg to each pin ita Appropriate fnnjcticiii. 
The Senatoriil ordeip in Tirtne at its traditional would tolerate 
no Bubordination other than Ehai of nuUtsry wrviee; bat as 
his staiff-officerSt Semron conld ind did gerctn the pronneed 
in which arjndiiig garmoni wete mahitaiiied. Tlie urbAn 
magbmclet of Romc^ thdagh thtk edstcnce gire hlstorica] 
contmuiry to the gDremmEnt and diirineticin to the career of 
indididnab^ cnnld not be of great nsc in the routine adminiicn- 
don of a worid-ciplui; but uscEul work conld be fotuiii for 
that estimable and indeed xavalaihle person, the prof^nioiial 
Coromittcc-niinf on. the Tariom Cftmtoiainns (mw) which 
were set up hj Angiutus, ai his biographer tcUa ns, * in order 
to increase the number of those mHng parr in public admuih- 
tratipn Let ns fate a typical example. Rooie wat supplied 
with water hf the great aqueducts, which bote the oames of 
theif bculders, but were not eniruBted to ai^ permaiieoe 
deparnnent or oSiclal lor maintenance and fell into disrepain 
Augustiks h i ins eU undertook their restoraiiDn at his own eipenae 
—a work of many yean ; and hii trusted minister, A^rippi, 
besides adding two to tlueir nuniber, got together a staff of 
240 ikres (hb piirate property) and compiled a register of 
persons entided to rectiTc luppUes of water. He died in 
12 and hcqneathcd hii daeca to Augnstns, who took the 
marcef in hand in contultadon trith the Senatci A Water 
Biiard vt^m let up, with pevp-nn coofcircd by a statute paosed 
in the assembly of the people, and mgulaiions wert nude for it 
by decree of the Senate, which conferred upon the Canmili- 
sioncti the iniigmLi of a Romin tnaghttacy. The hut Chair- 
mm od£ this Board was one nf the great coortiEK of the rcigti^ 
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M- Valeriai Mevialta Carfinui.^ TEiere waa alio a tliglivnj 
Boxid (titDii|rh here the work of tup^^rrialoD aeesu to fuTc becB 
distrihnte^f j. Board of PelHIc Woti&» a Tiber Conierraiicy, 
tlte main object of which was lo prerent floods by rcgnliting 
the bank uuJ dredging the ixreamj arid a Board lor the 
dirtriburitra of com-dole*. The ksi caac is instnicti've. The 
Cantrcl of Food Supply (raru wm tod important 

a function to be let by the Kynperor,, and by the close of 
his rdgn (ai we shall find) he had placed it in the hinds of 
a controller appointed by and raponiible to bimsdi- The 
Senatorial oScialt were conccmcd a^y with the admmirtratioji 
of the dolev As dme went on^ Augtistut foiuid it poKible to 
institute oJhcd more directly dependent tipon himself which 
a Senator could hold withpnt derogation to his dignity^ Much 
ai the Tretsurenhip of the Milltaiy Pemion Chest abofo 
all, the great post of Prefect d the City; this oScer wfti 
reaponfiible for order in tbc capital and had j militiry force 
of three regtiiienta ai ink disposal. 

For the admiiustiadDn of the Empire at Urge Augnstm 
relied on the tecond order^ They had alwap b<ea known as 
‘ Enighu * (eyirti^/), became, even after the sctnal serrice of 
Roman citizens in the civaliy had ceased, the ptuperty-qualifi- 
cidan required therefor wax idU noted In the censm^regisren; 
and Ataguami employed those tipon whom he bestowed the 
' public horse ^ as officeii in his army, espedaJly in conmiand of 
the ‘atLdlkiy* rodents of non-^mans, at the fitit step in 
their career of public service, and held a briUJant annual parade 
of the corps on the 15th of Jnly^ From this clast he chose those 
who aim wed military ability to gorem frojirief dliTricti— for 
example^ in die AEptne regiont—but above all, he drew from 
let ranks the Ftnandil Agents (fmzitAierMi} who were the 
backbone of the admluistraiian. By the Act of Settlement 

^ Oar kaawtedg^ jjf tht precfdure coi^es frooi di* tract On r^i 
■tittD) hy ScE. JuliiH Fnmtij^iifp GDYcmEn ot iLniiilja a. Dl r4'"7i 
afterwud* Chaumaa, ef the Ecmrd, 
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on lA-hick ihc cotuiicutional man^Tdi^ was baaed| Auj^tni 
i™ placed in cammand tj( a tpcdfied group fkf pnorinccs, 
mcluding all tkoic ganiaoned by the Icgiotu,^ Fot tli£ nuiu'- 
tcnance ci iJue amiT, the defence of the fncmticr?, and the 
general admmiacTatbn of xheae proTinccs, he wholly and 
solely refponsihle^ and their rerrennet were placed at hsi dis¬ 
posal* Here was an ample training^gnomid for * new public 
frcrrice^ which was at the same time the honsehoid of ihe 
Emperor. Thii service had its tdril and mUitary branches^ but 
the time hid not yet come when the two careen could be 
differcutiated^ and the Emperor'll semnts pasacd heely from 
one to the oihcr. There were prizes, too^ to be won m tliii 
pmfesiou. Highest of all were the vicc-^royilty o£ Egypt 
[Pw/tetMTa and the eommaml of the Honsehold 

Brigade ; next to them came the posts 

of Com Coticrollcr Mmnuit) xnd Chief of the Fire 

Brigade Ln course of hme the prsfura- 

though propcfly financial offidali (and inictly apeaiiiig 
* pOTonal agent! * of the EmpeforJ, came to be entrusted with 
the gOTemorahip of the fmaJlcr prEmnceij a picjcen which 
probably began in the lifethne of Augnitua. The rendering of 
Roman teimi in Greek wrileis la at first liable To TaTiatio[n^ but 
it seems thir wheii Archelaos, the succ^or of Herod the 
Great in the Ungdom of Judaea* ivaa deposed in 6 a.d., hifl 
terriiory wm plficed under a pFotumt^r * with ihc power to 
kiU ^ as jo^ephits puts u ; and the sysrem waa freely extended 
to newly annexed dutricti. The Emperor wa* of canrse not 
confined, in bii choice of subordinates^ to rree-bom Remans ^ 
and by the employment of maniimiticd sUtcs he infnsed new 
blood Into the o^cial class, thongh in thii nutter he walked 
more warily tliiin his successors* 

The machinery was thns mated by which a much-needed 
rurv^ of the resourcca of the Empire ctmld be made and a 

^ liiit at AfiicB, IlF, Tnnh, where aoe IcjfiDn rcHiamci! OdJet the 

mpffwm a ScQitenel ymctduni mniiltiie reig^n CaligulB. 
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ol receipt 4iid mitgEimgi itnifL The * decree * xh^t 
* went (mt irom Cicur Augtum^ ihai the wodJ ihould 
be izxed * dtnwi m lujw thh WDik wu regarded in 
where it appean that a fy^tem at pedodical jsse&sniceiid ivaA 
intr^dojccd^ of a t^pc fi^und iiL the adjicent km^diini of 
£gypr* But the cwkx in. the Wcsicm ptniruicej wiw a much 
more elaborate undertaUngj begun, in 27 b.c, and coufinticd 
for manf pem, At the do^ of kb life, Angtaxu* wai able to 
bequeath CP hb tucceiaar an * Ab&tiaci of the whole Empire 
which, beaidis the * atates * of the Armies^ recorded the i\nm 
in the Treasuiy and the scvcftl che«ti (j£rfi} and the out- 
Etanding pavmcoti due on accoont of iudireck taxea -(peck^^lid) : 
TO this were appended the names of the freedmen and iliv'ca 
who could be held to accomit for these sinm^^ The plural 
implies the keeping of teparatff accounts for the ¥aiiout 
pruTincea and dcparimeuta under Imperial control; but it 
V7aa noi long before the dugulai term fiscfit came to be used 
of the Imperial Ezrcafuty ai a and the language which 

writers such aJ Seneca md Tacitui use ol h shows that it was 
regatded u being, if not Empetor^s private and personal 
pnopcrtj'i at any^ rate at hb free (&pOi^ so long u be main- 
[ained the public lerrices and the defences of the Empire 
The cgtabliibment of 1 central finan r ial authority with a 
tiained made it pEssiible 10 substituie direct collection 

of rereuues for the wasteful and oppresaire ijatem of Xis- 
farming. It must tu»r be thonght that so far-readiliig a change 
wai carried through by Aagustus. Bue the rwu great tana 
Lnpo^ upon the pnmuces o£ the Empire;, mdi or 

land-tax and rri^iKTan levied on pmonal propmy, were 

coUecTcd by Imperial oMciaJs.* To dJilodgc the ptlHfomuj 
from the colleciioa of ludiECCt taxes wai a mack slower process^ 
and sve read of abuses m this matter wtuch Nero, in a mood of 

* Jfoliu* Catur bMuLf AJ SnetciniDi IfHi pUefei die a i^ns i nm ramm aE 
the pubiie Ti^uiajy itu tbe Lbnd* iiLi pi:L.vAt« lUroi. 

* Hic ±itk£^jiic£d hid bees KluliAibuDd \sf Jdjui Cansn 
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gen-eroDJ Impokc, propcased to titfrpite hy du! abdlltiop of ^11 
But the operailom oi die ux-(inrier were 
fuperTbed by ImpciiAl ibJ private pfoEtt wai grgjtuHy 

redoced mit£L die tEm^ was ripe for the elimiiutioA uf the 
audsUezEiaiu Xlus system was introduced by Aii^^uitus in 
rooncuon with his new Succeuion and the revenue 

oSidali of diif dcpATimcnt iuTe left abundant trac^ of their 
aedfity in InieripdDns irom aB para of the Empire. In Egypt 
the grip of the fanreaurrat Wis qmukiy t^hcened, and the 
farming- of taxca (or of State lands) wm converted frani a 
icmrte of profit into an oneroui burden. In an edict of 63 a. o* 
the Viceroy of Eg>'p£, Hheiina Jnllm Alexander^ la able and 
libcTal-minded adminiftratar of Jewiih origiiip ipeah of the 
campnlsioD cierted in order to provide for the farming of 
rrrenuci as a growing abose^ and pronuses to itath^ the 
petitionen who proiefttcd against it by tnalntainiog the 
voluntary prindple, wUch (he adds) * ii better for the ftnAnn«, 
of oar Lord * and aocordb with * the coEomon praniicc of the 
provinces*; hut the bureanentic ipirit preraded against 
breadth of view^ and Egypt became an objectdcsun in the 
methods of the Jcrvile State, 

AugnfCns had a clear intnidon of the two complcmentiry 
tails which a crcitiTe itateaman h called npoo to perform : the 
fint^ to trace with firm outline a programnie of adudolatratioDf 
the detiEi of which mar be left to hit sacermsor? to fill in ; 
the tecond, to ibstcr in Ms mhordinatet the growth of a tradi¬ 
tion of loyal service and a code o£ pinfadonal hoimar. Hit 
long reign, exceeding forty years frain the Act of Settlement 
of ay *.c, gave Iiim the time he needed» and he had a 
diaceming eye for men and their capacitiea^ In his later 
years a certain C. Tummm, who h^d been Viceroy of Egypt, 
wai recalled in order to organise the new Imperial Department 
of the Corn Supply of Rame, which depended very largely on 
the Egyptun tribute in Jdnd. He was among the fiiit to 
iwear allegiance to Augasmi*i lucceswr, and ihitty-fcmr yean 
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Utex wc find biin itill in office, siidn^ j IndicLil ia 

the Empexpr^i cotirt ind^ on acconnt of liis gjeit agOp coimilted 
in priority to th< Prefect of the Gciaxd^ wko Itis. lenior in 
tj\e oflSdial hierarchy- Snnic yem eu’lier, ifl we ire told bj 
Sececa^ be kid f ccrcivcd pemiiirioa to down hit office £mizi 
CiUgiili^ bnt after a short experience of enforced leuunv 
pcdiioEied the Emperor to rdnrtate him m hla office. The 
■tory h doobdeu tme, thongh Tnrraniui can hardly hare hcen 
ninety yeuf old ai the lime^ a.i Seneca would bare m believe; 
and it ihcrwi that Aagnitiii hnew where to loolc for the fluff 
of which great dml icrniELts are made. That he left a pobdcal 
testament wc koDW^ aod chat he mdkated the Hues which his 
auccesson were to IqUxjw in perfecting hif fidminbtratiTie 
lyvCcm we canncit doubt. Tihcriiif held that what wu poUiy 
for Augtntnt was Law for himself. In the early yean of hii 
reigti StmbD^ expressing no doubt the tLcw of the Greek worlds 
wrote; * It if bard to adinimiter so great an Empire lave by 
committing h to the care of one man* « of * father: nerer^ 
in has it fallen 10 the |oT of the Romans and their alliet 
to enjoy iDcb abundance of peace and plenty ai that which 
Angus Cui batowed on chem £rom the day when he a^umed 
•overdgu power^ aad which hb son and successor Tiberius 
condnuci to bestow^ lakimg iimfor tie JianJ^d bii jJminu- 
tratiim and Air Ufifomniatdy we tuow little of 

Tlbcriiu^s indneuce on adminijirarioDi save the bare istt 
that lie rctaitEtd his inbordiiiatB for long terms in officer or 
dignitici for which they seemed to him to be well fitted 5 but 
It must have been during thii period thai the household and 
cntoursgc of the Emperor dcrelop^ mto the highly centrulkeil 
bureauizxBcy which stands rtveakd tn the ndgu of CLaudiui. 
The dencal staff emplnyed by the Emperon was made up of 
freedmeo and slaves i and we are not 10 ihiDk of these latter 
aa mere drudge or cfuttela. In the rrign of Tiberius one 
hlusicus ScuitanaSf an Impcml iUre, cashier in thii: brannh 
^ the Treasury which recchred the revenues of Gani^ died lo 
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RornCj and an imciiption way act np in hia hotiaqr hy kii 
tbal if the sLavn wjioni Le tvas pennitted by legal 
iittiDQi to o^viL Tfa^ comprised his * man oi bosinesi \ hit 
controller of cxpeiises, three Bccretariefl, a doctor, a keeper ol 
the wardrobe* two keepen of the plare^ tvro chambexljiina, two 
luieT^ cocjijj and a bdy with no specific title ( 

Oat of Eudj elements w^as btiQc up an organiution whfeh^ 
without ceafing to be the Ltuperial hoDidiold* became the 
VfTii tell all of Ancient Rome* Tlic acconntaucy of the d^ui 
CiMtjarif wafl snpcrri&ed by a freedman with tbe title d 
fstr- We meet with this cipresiion In. [n^ptiom of Tiberitw^ 
reigtE* bot it ivis not nniil die accesaion of Qaudiui thji the 
office, in the hands of m able Gneek, M, Antomua Pallas^ 
whose aime iko\\% that he had been the liaTc qf the Emperor't 
mother, ^ve to the financkl scerctarphip A poiitiant corre¬ 
sponding with that of a modem Minlfrci of State, We poss^ 
a poem addr^^ed bf Statiui to the ion of hit lurasKW* 
Qaiiditif Etruicns^ a Smyrtnotc Greek by origiti, manitnaitted 
by Tiberms and promoted by Gaadiui. The poet ipeab of 
the * world s eipeiKc ^ as decayed by the revenues which 
ponred into tk: Imperial ttcjsnry* both from the waca of the 
fuEject peoples and the ever-growing domain of the Emperon. 
The pay of the army, the com-ratbn of Rome* the tanona 
public wertb and services of Italy and the hsue of coinage arc 
pnong the itema ol Ms baJance-ahcct. ICext* if not equal in 
imponance* was ibc prmdpal piivatc secretary o£ the Emperor, 
known aa at The function* of thi* oEcki were 

manifohi Hia prindpd duty (as we ftee f ram mother poem of 
Statins) waa to deal with the reports from provincial goveEnon 
—and the corregpondence of I'Jiiiy with Trajan ahpwi that 
cm have been no Hght tail; he dio mned commis- 
«onB and warrants of promotion in the Army* and granti of 
poEonvl privilege, inch as Roman ritiiciuhtp ojr tie Latin 
right* not cnly to individual** hut to eommuuides. And w-e 
must not forget that ^perial Jetten had tin fora of Uw 
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tail were inciu cied among the imintutimii wMch tnide np 
the corpti^ of Impcinal legielaticm. The lliird depamnent of 
first-claK rant waa that ni the Qcrk of Fetition* {a lihiGu% 
the impotC^nce of nluch ky in the fact that the * pscript * 
appended to the peddon might: convey a faf-teschtng deebion 
oa a point of bw or adininiirration leferred to the Einpenir. 
The hcldcts of these posta nngki have been slow to acquire 
importance bnt for the fact that Clandlna^ by natnre and 
upbrin^ng^ was amenable to the indncnce of infenors- lie 
has often been compared with James and a ' wiuc fool * lie 
certainly was * bnt an instmetive paxaUcl might also be drawn 
between hii reign and tint of Edward 11^ which, as cecent 
researches have shown, was of conwdemhle Impomnoe in the 
development of the royal housdiold into a puMc scrriciL In 
England the placie oi the Imperial freedmeni ajwayi in. cloH 
dependence □□ their patron^ wts nhen by the ' clcrhi * in the 
DaiTtrweT *enae of that wnrd^ who^ bMcIng enable to found nobk 
faicillea, wefe obliged to ^eek advxnccmenc in a career where 
the ptim were bishoprics conferred by the King.^ 

It was natural ttar under soch a r nle? the new civil lerrice 
should cacroadi upon the fnnedans of the Republican 
magutracies* We hear that Oaudjitt trantferted certain 
dtidcs hitherto imposed upon the quaestnrs^ who as yonng 
men or the threshold of the senatorial career lacked experience, 
to his own anhordimtes* The control of the harbour at 
Osdi^ where the cnrn-Beet discharged in cargo, was one at 
those funedous^ Clauditu tonstmeted a new harbour^ the 
and the quaestor gave place to an ImpeniJ 
agent. Morcora* the Emperor^i aerrants were aisiinilated in 
dignity and even in coiuntiitional powen to the niAgismtet 
of the Roman people. It was no new thing to grant the 
inaigola nf the magistracy to the great prefects of cqneatnsR 
rank ; TTbeiins had given the to the 

^ Th^ ChauccUmhip iracia Lti Sq tha office thi KiBfV ckapldio, 

wrote lut Blaster's tateru \n ihr intctvali al eliviafl HErnn. 
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coiTHDandEirs oj thr GtittTil xud tie qujicttDfiui icuigniA ta the 
chief of the Fire EiigAde; bar Ciaudliu iv« more lf¥kh in 
the diacribiitiaii of sneh deccration$, lie ffFmammtJi tsniulari^ 
ww bBtowed on provindal ageots, and a sabsicmeat Senate 
wu induced to ^ote rhe iougaia of the praecox^hjp to PalUi 
when he laid dqwn the Fmaoidal Becretaiyahip and * squared 
iccamiia with tJic Siato*,. Cl^ydins alio aecartd the Spate's 
con$ent to ao cnactroetit conferrmg upon hii procnratoif the 
right fll jnriidiction in hKid suits. The effect of thia was to 
make the tai-gatherer a jndge at well at a patty in tudi 
causei, and there u rcaton for thiiibiQg that more enlightened 
rnlen suspended this prortaion; hut in the long run the 
parmnnnt InieraT of the Treasnry a»ertcd itself, and ii i* 
hiEimodve to note that UlpiaOt writmg at the close of the 
second cenrnry on the duties of a proconsy]^ *ays: ‘ There h 
no btumesH m the ptovince which may nat be traosacred in his 
court: bnt if the caae be one which iirrqiTes the peconiary 
interest of the Treasury and concenn to agent of the Emperor^ 
he wOl he wise if Ile refrains from trying jl* ^ The M^al 
of Seneca, written ti> his friend Ludlius, Imperial 
agent in Sicily umlEr Xero, chow us hnw hnportaiit a personage^ 
even in a Senatorial province^ the ptocuiator had by rKiH time 
beenme* 

Order was majntainjcd in the new official hierarchy by a 
gradnaicd Scale of uUiies and a system of proinotion based 
thereon. The fughcft grade which can be shown to hare 
uiited in the first century was that of the or pti>- 

CGxato^ rccdting a talaly of 200^000 sesterces Cf 1,000 a year). 
To this belonged the A^ts-generol in the greater provinces, 
whether govxtticd by Imperial Ug^ti of constJar rank ot hj 
Senatorial proconsnla, and in ■ few districts formed by the 
grouping of minot prorinces,* In the same cksa we find 

* Di^eUi L 16. ^ 

* ft M btorwmhf tliat Idt OHncrJcacf Df arfinjoittEiliEjn the diitiDctJoa 

hctiTctfl Zmp^riaf acd SDutunal wai Tliii* tie Sena. 
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tbe procnratDJi CB}OyJ!ig iAd^pendmt cDnuniQds in impf^niint 
fronds" TCgionA or rctcniJj itmcifid StatMt tbe principi} 
adnunlsmdTe offickli in Egjrpt, and tic hcadi of the central 
department! in Roi&c fUck u that for tiic c-^ectian of the 
Sncces&lotL Duty and the managioiieAt of the Emperor^i 
pntate domain Next ixt order tame the 

ctntfjiiini^ who rcceiiTed 1 yearif salary of tOO^Ooo 
(jf ijOOoJ. Thjc^e incituded the agents ia Imperial and Senatorial 
proTiiLcei whose goteman were of praetoruEi; standing^ the 
adnumitratori of wne imuU dutrirtr^ chiefly in the Alpfl, and 
the holdcn of certain poaia in Rome Eubordinace tn the great 
equestrian fraf/rcii mentioned aboTe or to the Senatorial 
caicinisdanen *uch « dioic for the watCMnppIy and public 
^vorki. The same adaiy was given to a certain number of the 
agents who administered the Imperial domaini in the pro¬ 
vinces^ gold and silver mines and so fortlu Minor posts were 
filled by the J^xaginmi^ who drew 6(^000 Sfiiercet (£600 a 
year).* It 14 not until the second centujy that we meet with 
trtimarii (recdiring $00,000 sestercd or £3^000 a year), and 
the Dumber oi such posts wj* probably very 403 x 11 ^ If not 
conhned to the chief finanriji l lecretaryship* 

The policy of Clandtut naturally met with disapproval 
among the Conservative elements in Roman society^ cspeciajjy 
in those apccti whkb appear to 01 most enlightened, Oandias 
took a more Uberil view of the Empire and In dettiny tlun 
Anguatus, who jealoinly tnaintaified the privileged poiitiDn of 
the Italian race. Reverting to Cacaar^j conceptiofi of ihe 
Saute as a represaitative council of the Empire^ be admitEcd 
Gauliih clucftaim to its lanki on the occiiion of hh rertraJ of 
the censorship t wt paise» an edict by which he coitfirmcd the 

tO'iia] pfa^iocf «f liTi^b^EiLiui (PrrjTtiic?) duidl tbc Impittiat at 

A^uitania {5W. FfsAccl formed a un^e dirtricE fat tbc colleetioil af Sue- 
Coalan 

* The ijntcm is worked uor with fall dnaili by IChxnaueinki, 

'VufEgi da Httra* 
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If erf doubtful ritlfi to the Ramau rtVsi^ of certain. Alpine 
tribes id the vaUey of the Upper Adige; ind in the bitter 
but InfltnimTe #jtire penned^ according to tradition, bjr 
Seneca for the amnscEnent o! Ncro'i court we read iliat * lie 
had nude np Lia mind to tec every Gault Gcrmanj and Spaniard 
wearing the toga % In provinces ivliefe Romanmiinn was in 
progre^iit such ii Noriemn and the Manretaniu 

(Algeria and Manoecq) he furthered the exteMicn of the 
mnnidpal srvtenu A recently dkcDvered imcripiion from 
Vflluhiiii, atroiic kalf-way from Fex to the AtUndc fcaboaxd, 
rccordi the grant of ctd^/rmhlp and CEftam tnatcrial pritTlegai 
to the inhabitants of a Fimii: settlement; thiu was In response 
fo a pttirion presented in person by the enfranchiEcd eoh of 
a Panic father who bad. rendered good frcrvice in suppressing 
A ierioiis revoh. 

The rdgu of Nero marts no real reacdoit^ On hk accession 
a high-sounding programme was drafted by Seneca and 
delivered to an enthusiastic Senate, whose mie (within the 
limits of Anguftoft^s " dyarchy^) it professed to restore. There 
wfli some attempt to keep the tvi^o spheres of admmbtrarion 
separate wbihc Sencci^s inftncrrce lasted, but in Im laier yean 
Nezo darUy threatenedi to 'remove the Soiatorial order from 
the State and enirutt che ptoviiieEi and armies to Ipilghis and 
freeiimen ^ ; and chii doubtless helped to kaiten hh 

Before we leave ib^ Julio-Qaudkn dynasty a lew words 
may be laid of tbe system of govemmciit through dieni^ 
piinces, which tie Republic had adopted as a means of evading 
rcfpoiirihility and shelving awkward questioua, aud Augustus 
had adapted with great gkiU to bii own mda. Under the later 
Republic the ‘ friendi and allies * of Rome became her reminis- 
at-wiil in respect of their anc^tnd kingdoms, and on the 
demise ot the civ>wn it lay with the Senate to grant or with- 
bnld recogntrion of the tnoimrchh successor. In practice thii 
meaQT tbit on the exductioii of the nadve [lynajrita the 
kingdom* ceased to be protectorates and were absorbed into 
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the Empire, iliDti^h it vtm osiii] ta b^e the d^-im of Rotn-e 
upon a bequest^ Teal or EcdtiaiM^ bj the last of the line ; it was 
thill that Perg^cion^ Bithyma^ CjTene^ and Cypnia were 
annexed^ and Egypt only escapetl the Fame fate through the 
mntnal jealoiL^ of the partis at Rome which compered for 
the ri^hc to exploit so rich an Angustns fonud in tb'# 

lyatem an inatrnment ready to his hand He flatccred the 
ssmaur profrt of the Senate by allowing it to lit as a High Court 
of JtiSQCc to try a dicat^prince for a emne which was alto an 
intuit to the majesty of Rome ; but Stribo^ who knew the* 
Greek Eajt intimately^ after drawing the distinoion beEwecD 
Imperial and Senatorial provinces anti the merhoii* by vrhiidi 
each group waa administered, continues * * But bnga and 
dynaats and tetrarcha ate anil alwayj luiTC been hhJ In hit 
system of adminiitradon ihete protected princei were called 
npon lo fnlEl an important, though not i permaiient, functianf 
by iotrodiidjig mtn their teniforles Roman methods of govetn- 
ment and paving the way for eventual anutxatiQii; the 
mediatized lovcreigiw of ibe Unc das* were cnconraged to fonn 
momage-CQUiiexioiTi which made them almost a single faotilv, 
and their cbitdren were oft-en edneated in Home with the 
Imptrial princes and thus fitted for the dutiei of their atari on. 
Nor were the petty cluefi of frontier tribes or outlying rtgiDEui 
neglected in the Impenal scheme. An iuscdpiion found at 
Chichester mentlonJ one Cogidubnns^ who if dacribed as 
* King and Imperial CnmmusiDuei ^ {Ugafus the tide 

of provindal goveroorj) in Britain! ^od Tacitna^ in hii life 
of Agricola, mentions that some oatrve commututis were 
placed under his rule by Clandinj; the coa]tmctiQii of tidca 
(which Id without pifoUid) niustrates the hybrid oature of the 
tnsritntioit At -Suna in the Alpine valley of the Dora Bairca 
there itauda an arch adorned witli quaint^ uncouth reliclt, let 
up in 9 1,0, by omt, Julius Coirint, military gtjvemof of 
the tribes in. that r^on ; he was the imi of * Eiug Dotmm *, 
and there b reason to think that the title wai temporariJr 
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rcitored to hii family; but the fcUds show that it was as i 
fLoman oiEcer in contmand of Roman troopi that he whhed to 
be icmenibcfed. Tim vyitcm of protectotitci, done its 

Work wcllj WM brought to an cod (lare in outlying difitnet* 
in the East) by the FlaHan dynaaty* 

With Nem ended the Julian line and the fitre chapter m the 
itory o£ the Empirci The Jinia with the afutocratic Republic 
zi well a^ with the Caesaiim monateby were ttreied^ and 
It could no longer be t^id, U i/dH fvs 

g:fuvmi£ U Vcapaaiaii Tepresenicd the and 

it was time that they were called to goTern, for tb^ had 
beta thorougidj trained for the task* The dynutic policy of 
the FUrians, forced upon them hj the drcnimtanccf of thdr 
rise to powejj need not concern ui; what we have to note k 
the fact that the administration of the Empife passed into the 
handi of an able and in the main contcicnrioua o:ffidal tiw^ 
repfCteniatiTc not only of Italy bnt of the prorjnccs, and 
constantly recruited by fr»h demeat^ which found their way 
into tlie Senate tlirongh the aTcnue of the Emperor’s serrice. 
Agricoia, probably descended from a Gaol enfranchised by 
Caaar, was the *on of a senator^ but the giandiou of two 
Imperial agentSp and this, as hit son-in-law Tacitni aayi, is 
the knight i patent of nobibiy ^ ^ and the history of the next 
two centmics recordfl no sct-back in the rise of the leoond 
otder. With the old regime there vanished the itloctancc of 
free-born Romant to fill the household poats which gathered 
up ihe ihrcadi of the Imperial bureaucracy, Otho appoSnted 
as hif Seerctaty of State Jnlin* Sccimdog, a brilliaDt young 
barrister fram Gaii4 one of the * leacEng fights of our bw \ 
as his pupil Tadois calls him ; Viicfiins, fayi Snetoniw, girl 
IQ faiighta the place* in the hanadmld lerrice formEily held 
by freedmen ; the Secreiai^hip wm held by a Greet fibrarku 
under Domirian; iht Ministries of Finance and Peiitioiis 
wme entrmied to knights nndcr Trajan j and Hadrian 
definitely made these posts the pri^ ol the dril serriDc. 
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Umkr DomtLm^ find knfghta iitting witt senA^on 

In tlic Imperi^f ronurTtHur or Privy CoeuiqI^ and lalari^ i^w 
officers became Aii imponaut clemem in thai body; the 
iwtfUtjf dj' robr woe indeed, no new ituDg JtnoQg a |K:Dp[c ^vhich 
had ctio^n 1-4w AS its peculiar flcience^ and r^amilian's succct^ 
sor* Nervjij represented it on th^ throne. It wai the Flavizru, 
too, who gave to the Greets of the Eastern prarince$ a ahire in 
the hononrE za well aa in the hard worfc of govemment: con¬ 
cealed under Roman nzines we find Cdsm of Ephe&us (wheae 
^Memorial Library has been brought to light hr receiit 
eicavicion) and QuadraniSi, teemicglj a Pergamcne, advanced 
to the Uighrat places in the Empire, though not (a* yer) 
entrusted with the govEmment of Latin provinca. 

Vapaaianp the u>n of * tix-fama and grandron of a debt- 
collector, for whom money * had no offensive taint \ stood for 
Peace and Economy at least as whale-heariedly aa the poiitidana 
who play with thcHc cotuners in mtsdem djerniocradeSu Except 
for a brief spell of eamaTzgance luider Domidan^ Icadhig to 
the ippoidtment by hii moressor of an Econenny Oammitree 
of five memben^ which wielded nor the axe in vain, there wn 
1 long period of cojudma and fairly znErcfSEfni effort to derdop 
the PQOurces of the Empire by czreM husbandly, and 
especially to place its cconoiriy q® a broad ba^e by the 
encouragement of agriculture* An experiment began by 
Nerva and extended by Trajan and hii sncccssort deserves 
mention here. Public-spirited ciripens were wont to cretie 
rent-charges on iheir estates for the benefit of their csjitive 
tossTLH, which they thus endowed with revenues to be applied 
for the mziutenance of poor childretu The centnJ govem- 
men t took up the idca|, b □ ± made the systEm lubscrve ■ further 
purpose. Capital waa lent to landowners on the security of 
tlidr cBtatea at moderate rates of iutcfesr (iwuidly 5 per cenr.} 
and the irtconie was placed at the diiposal of the Local Anihnriiy 
in order to provide mbrisienoe for the children of 

the poor. Stress was publicly laid on die charitable object 
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of rlsesc fouadaUQUBt but it h obvijoiK that th^ frCGacuaic 
importaiice wai gTci.t+ ^rkere wai tto tacb in 

liquid cApitii in ibc aucicot ai we enjoy tn-djay» and the 

State wat performings in rdadDn lo ikc greatest indnstiy ^of 
tbe Empire^ to iigriculvures the fnnction which ii now 
left to the priiratc cotcrpTiae of the banker^ Bat besides tka 
there wat much to be dooe in the s>ettleineat of vacfinE ianda^ 
to which ciJtivitois were attracted by offers or low rents and 
rcim^iou of uration, Tt was not quite a new idea* Nero 
had ipptnntcd to the Vkcroyilty of Egypt one Vestinuj* a 
Romanized Gaul trom. Vienne, whom Qandina described in 
hh famona ipcceh delivered on the admlssiDn of Gaub to the 
Senate aa * my man of buiiness and one of my best iriendj \ 
and he endeavoured by affering favourable terms to hriiig into 
{mltivatioii waatc Of dcrdkt ireaa in the Nile valley. The 
bud policy expedally isfiodated with Veipasian, Trajin^ and 
Hadrian was directed to the devdopmciit oi the State*! 
roourtes in land (or, which come to the sune thing, the 
Imperial pairimoiiy) in othez parts of the Empire, especially 
in Africa^ {rom which we have a Eumber of all too fragtuentaiy 
inscripdone recording the ordinanrns made by Imperial 
domaini for the great citaiet grouped io dhtricti 

adnunbrered by agents at Carthage or Hadnunetimi, and 
generally let to middlemen who coUcCEed dues from 

the Email hoiden or £ol^i and were also eniitled to erset 
(&xed in one example at two days’ plcnghing, two days’ 
labour at freed-urnet and tivo at harvest) for the cnldvation of 
thdf own demesne. Tt may well be that some features of the 
syitcm were mmlelLcd on the inititutions ol the Eastern 
monarchies to which Rome waa heir; but the Romm 
idrnmistraioj? musi; he crcdjtcd with very conriderable success 
in adapting these methods to the needi of a great territorial 
Suie* The nunend wealth of the Empire, too, wm iciendfi^ 
cally ezploitctL From Aljmtrd in Saathem Fortngal comes b 
bronze tablet ioscribedi wich an oiEcLii leitcti presumably 
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fftun the pTOCumtor of the proTince^ to the ag^ai etitraEtcj 
with the niAiizgeineQt of z locil silver mine* giving the legola- 
itODj nude bj Ha diian for the at<]iibitioii oi mining diimi 
hy private conaracion* who paid a price based on the asfinmp^ 
tibn that one-hslf of the value of the ore belonged to the 
and were then obliged to begin operadooj wi thin 
twcntjf-five dayi and forfeited their right tf vrori were inter¬ 
mitted for fill menthi. A i-ecoiid and more inteceating tablet 
found in the same place tliowt the care bf tbe govern- 
ment to regnliitc the details of life in the miiUDg village which 
of toDne its propeTi7. The local ikopleepor Tvorhed, it 
seenu, gnder contract with the Smte^ The beeper o£ the 
public bath* baa tn inppfy hot water everr daf, dean hk 
boileiz once a monLk, admit wtunen fronL (k^breah tUl 
one p,.ni. and men front two tilt eigtitp asd erdudr goliiku, 
cluldrenp and the freedmen and emplojed by the 

Imperial proinifatnri. The ihoemihcr must proTide footwear 
of all kinds and idl hob-fLaib ^ according to the regnb-riorLi 
of the ifon-woris Tbe bcemed barber has a mojKrpdty, 
except that pirvute skva muiy iharc thdr masters or fdio^vs. 
There h bnt one redeeming feature in thii paiemally regalafcd 
community ; psy ruJ^j« 

What room* we must now was left in this att-ctubracing 
burtatxcracy for the free play of local md regional forcct 1 We 
&aw how the Republican statesmen and JnDns Caesar created 
a type of municipaJ conEdtntioii capable of dlfftmion in tboae 
pjovinCQ which were fitted for nrban life. With the grant of 
a local citartef went the bestowal either of full Roman cJchim- 
*hip or the itatna of ^ Latmity ^ wLkh the half-way horuu 
to the csttitf. The povih^cd pouituni of Italy wa« no intcreat 
o£ the Empemia, least of all of those who, lUtc Trajan and hli 
■neeworst came of lamiliei dojnidled in prorincial towns; 
and the Westcra world was rapidly Roroankei Vcspaiiaa 
granted the Latin right to all towns in Spain which dlA not 
ycT p{»m it; and the otmjplemeiitajy fragmenu cf twq of 

afj* 1 


*30 A dm in istr^ion 

ihe scotch of chartm hmcA in putsuiiic« of hla edict, wMch 
were ducQvered iit Mil:iga, fajoiiili na widi same of our mo^i 
Talnable evidence concerning annient Local Govemmetjr. In 
ihcK communitiea only the magiattatea and their nearest 
rclatiorj became cliixctia oj Rome an extensioa of the 
francktsc to all members of the local Senate probably belongs 
to the iccondl ccntniy^ where this * greater Latmity * is 
bestowed on African towm and the path waa gradnally 
made plain for the famous Edict of vridch con^- 

ferred Ronijui citizemhjp on all the tubjectft of the Empire 
except certain " deprested dajses * tach aa the Egyptian 
felUhm. Rome was wise enough noi to intetferc draaticallf 
with the government of the Greek tniAiif but to leave them to 
a^simihite their imritotiom to the Roman model; and in the 
Celtic provincm the cantonal lystcm »vaa dowly hnt surely 
rntmidpalizcil, as tnaj be tfluttiated jEmm our own bland by 
the insciiptiDfi from Caerwent let up io ptzisaance of * the 
decree of the conndl * by the mpuHic^ of the commiinity of 
the SiLurm. 

It WM a great achievenieiic to have sown the soil of Western 
Earope thick with the seeds of dvic life^ and to have pmrided 
the subjects of the Empire with a school in which they mighr 
learn to comnund and to obey* From the towm of every 
province came a tneceMioa of fit persons to serve the Itighji 
office o! stale * and wiihiiL the protective iheU of the militaiy 
monarchy maletial piaspexity grew and local and Imperial 
benefactiom increased the amenitict of socdal life. But the 
germs of decay were present in the system. The inttrats of 
the seven] ccimiunnides. could Rad no representation in the 
central govefncnent j nesr w w there any really effective meatu 
of exptemug the common will of a region or province. There 
were, ic Ii true, certain Ptovincial Asaemblics {c^riUa}, 
EODdelled oa the or dty-leagues ol the Gre^ world 

1% may be doubted whether Au^tui, who foanded the moat 
imponaot of the«^ the * Council of the Three Gauls *, intended 
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tlicm to pate etc wij tor etc cxteoilon of provijneid idf- 
govcmnieiit^ In tlie &nt tiAtdtiiJcre cheir hmettesm ttc 
nuunceoificc of tte new State-Teligion^ tte enk of Rnme 
ind etc doted Emperort mth ImpTmlve ceremonial^ iticndcd 
by popular Jjnineinrntf, and tie pacing frf lo^ or cemgratu- 
rcsolu 110119 . The dignity of its lanaal high-priest of 
tbe cult, who wa£ aJaO President ol the PtoTindal Conitdl^ vnj 
no doubt bigUy prized for tta lodaJ disdocrioo^ The ^ ntltn 
of A^ia^ of ivtom we read id the Acts told an Impartant 
poiitian m Eptesoi in liitne of ttidr office | and ttrougt- 
out the East we find limilaf titles—ArmenuTch, PoDtarctf 
Thrakarch^ and so forth* Tte assemhljcf could of course pass 
compUmcntaiy Totns in honour of a gOTemort and they could 
aho—vk'hich wat of much greater importance—^msUEute pm- 
ccedings agiaimt fiim for msladmimitradon j bizt this waa the 
only substantLal privil^e irhich th(^ enjoyed. There U eo 
cyidence that they tad a voice ia of finance or 

admiobtradou. The turdenr of the Prealdenfi office, 
specially the espeniie of the gladiatorial sto^vs celebrated at 
ibe festii-af^ became too hcjty to be borne- Wc possess, m 
an inficriptioii found near Seville, the text of a spceob drliffeml 
ID the Senate, which reJets to the aerdon of Mur™ AureljM 
and hU co-regent in cutting down these eipemes ind de$crib^ 
the tmcanccdaled delight of * the priests of the faithful Gaub ^ 
on hearing the good newa. 

In the towns, too^ the ruling class paid dearly for thehr 
soda] pfe-dEinence. Even in the FUTian durtm it wa# 
prodded that compulsipn might be crened to secure candi¬ 
dates for the chief muiuup^ offices if none such offered them- 
icIt^ for decrioE, Nor was the tentnd got eminent sattflfied 
with the managemcDi of mnnldpai finance, and as early m 
the rcign of Trajan^ Impcria] Inspectors wre ippoiniGd, with 
the title of nardrer rripu^jraa^ to dieck dHalcatinns and 
extravagatice and to supervise expendltnrc on public Mrarb^ 
The earliest ciainplct ^ thii imtitultOD m ihe Wert came 
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from Italy' and tiie S&iiitonaJ prqTxnce ai Narhonensia (Pto- 
vcELCc) I in the it? qatore was more dearly csprewed by 
the Greek eqniTalcaC Ad-yifl^s (*Aadhor’}. TLttc ofHdall 
are draAvn^ flomedmes from the Senate, lomedmea ironi the 
equestrian order. At first eieeptioaial, thiA instittitioii soon 
becjwne preTalent, if not oniveraal, cspedally in the Eastern 
pitrrinees ; and the furatofft came to eaerckc wider fnniidum 
than that of exunming the local account!^ and to act u 
mpreme magiitrttei Odminjated hy the centnl govenuneni:, 
dmi deprmng the commamtia at once ot initiathe tod of 
tciparmbility. Anoihcr and more drastie measore of mter- 
fertncc with local mtonomj was aho initiated by Trajan, 
who tent ^RdoTmett* to Seoaroiial 

pro^ificct. Hit conuiLhsioner in Greece, Sex* Quinctiliut 
MaTimns, was insmicted to sec la order the afiaiit of the 
* free dde* ^ only; hut Pliny the younger was pnt in charge of 
the whole proYince of Eichynja (oae of tho$e reserved to the 
Senate in the iettlement of Augustus) and his correspemdence 
with TrajaiijCOiishtiag of more than fifty letteti.to which are 
appended the Emperor's replica, fihovTS that an hemest attempt 
wai made to cheek the eatravagance and cnrmptinii of the 
local authoritiea. It also prorm that the Empero/’i mctliod 
of dealing with the varieties of local inutom, and initrnj- 
tioM W4» cantrons and conserradve; though the Imperial 
edicu and the decrees of the Senate are of general applkatioEi 
and go to the making of an e™*growtng body d£ municipal 
Uw, the govemmEnt h loth lo abandcEa the conception of an 
Empire formed by a federation of iadependenr commirnitief, 
each vdili ki own hiitory and traditiont. Bnt we aho sec the 

unniiicakablc aignt of failing Tigouf in. the life of the towm_ 

telnciancc to shoulder the hnrden? of local office, and the 
fcstiictioii of ffnhh officei to a defined class, sharply separated 
from a paraaitu: populace, Pliny wai not the latt of the High 
CnuiTiissioneni appointed for Bidiynia, It b Bignificant that 
under Hadrian the pott conferred npon i Rominiaed 
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Greek, whiisc tume—Julius Btvcn»—v?oruld ccitamljf 
not mggest xIm he wm a desceDtlanr ol Per^atncne Idiigs aihl 
Galatiaa reurarchat pauiblj connected with the 
of the Herada, AIjelchc a ccntniy lacer, the hiicoriin Bio 
CutiuAj himfdf a natiine qf the ptovincev wHtea that hii 
beneficent mlc Wat fnnh in chc memory of the Bldijnujina. 

The reign, of Hadrian snppHe* the nest Undmart in the 
hhtoiy of the Impciial ddtnimiiration. Ir h a mutake m 
regard him aa pnniaril^ a ichniax^ a cqDnm^enTf and a onmen 
pdJtaa. He waa mndi more than these* htis jonmeTH 
thronghnoE ihe Empire were undertaken in order that he might 
acquire a knowledge of ici needs* His biographer tcDi ui that 
^ he examined djligently the receipts krcim the provinney^ in 
order that he might make good any locaJ defipEairT % and that 
* he hid u allHemiracing a knowledge of the ptiblic finantiea 
la my earefiil homehoLdcr jHMscssei of his priTarc affairs 
He looked upon the Empire as a whole, not aa a congeriea 
ol ittntam under Itallaa mle^ and took the £nt step towards 
the equalizxtfoa cd Italy with the prcrnnCQ by appointmg foEn: 
jndga of anixe tip try cases In the peninrola. He broke with 
rhe idea thai the dtben must be equally qualified to tender 
SerriEie in peace and war^ and dcffMtcly csrablished a Crril 
Administrative Scn^tce drawn from the equEtrian order. 
This ofiEcml hierarchy, abeady (at we bjTfe seen} graded 
according to salary, toon acquired riiles mdicatTve of rant (t?if 
fgrtgiuj^ ffPiiiwjrriVriartr/), and its iphere of 

actiFity grew at the cipeme of thoce of the Senate and the 
Imperial freedmen. This bnreaiKiracy no doubt bad the 
defects which are common to such goTemmenn; but at any 
rate it had the quitidci at tho&e deieca^ and kqi: the solid 
framework of the £.mpire intact throngh all the i trains and 
itrcsset of the third century after Christ- 

^ Tbs Ars Ugu UsdrmMy fouod m T^grth Affia, ipcaki ef ' tliti 

UKwmyiji^ irfib wkidi be wscxiiw gtw tbc jji££tB.tt of ttaabfsd 

kUnitfata bli afiCQura^cnifiit ef aaiimhnrc. 
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In tht meanwhile a deddve step had been taken bj* 
Septimiuft Severuj nnd Ks anccessor in the direedon of undis¬ 
guised absolii tjjm and at die ^acae time in that of the iinihcatioii 
of the Empiie and the timpHficjtioo of the machinery of 
gOTcnmienii For the hrst tune dince the foundation of the 
Prlndpate t legion waa permanently encamped in Itaijp ahumt 
at tiicgaies of Rome,^ and ii waj eommjinded not by a ^natonal 
hut by an equeatrizapro^^flBa, The Edict of CaniLalla 
w» inspired by the conception, wtudi must hare been present 
to [he minds of the great iawyeri of the time, that the elaborate 
gradadou of piivtlege. Leading yp to die jealoufly pdzed 
ftpisas was an antiquated anomaly in the dap when 

all were subjects of a mler ‘ whose will t™ law Oa the 
other hand, the EiistitiitioxL of municipal contidli in the centtes 
of popnlation in Egypt (hitherto directly goTcrnEtl by Imperial 
officials) ?wept away a distinction which liad become meaning- 
IcH and ercc ciulibef^ome. The chief hnancial measure taken 
by SeTeriM has often been misunderstood. This was the 
creation of the m privaia pHsciph^ which has been very 
naturally cxplaicied as the Emperor^* Privy Puise. There h 
good reason for thinldiLg that it vns much more rhsf\ thb, 
and that In fact a central treasoiy came Into being which 
received the consolidateil revenues of the enormous dnmaim 
assigned to the juttu^ swoUen by the great conbacation of private 
catitm belonging to the inpponen of ScfcmiV rivah^ Atbinm 
and Mger. The jtffjtJ was openly claimed by the Emperor as 
luf own; the a^farium, still named the * Trcamry of the 
Roman people** was now link moiTE than the mtuiicripal 
choc of Rome. 

We possess a documeni of great Interot as sho^ving the 
impressioa made by the Imperial bun^ncracy on i capable 
adminiitratOT. The historian Dio Casriua, himself a senator of 
the highest rank, who had held the consnlship as the calleague 

^ tbe iejw aausda tiiiaftEml at AJ baUii. 

* pUnMp £*fu ifesirt tijorfm fTHpian^ rited in i. 4 , tj. 
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of an emperor, iiitertcd m Ms hklory of Rome^ wiudi he 
wrote in rerirement in ibe lerond qaarier of the third centnrv 
of onr era, two ipccches profeseJl^ ddircred hy Augnitiii** 
chief ad^Tij M2eceiias i»d Aj^ppi, when confuted by him 
as to the conatitudonil settlmneni to be nsidt after his fiojl 
victoiy. The apcedi of Agtlppa^ rccoiiiffieijdiiig 3 genoino 
rcstoraiimi of RepuMkan goverament^ is li mcr* rhetorical 
trercUe^ intcoded ai a foil to that pwt into the mouth of 
Maecenas, which advocatea a centra]iicd moiiarchicil goTom- 
ment. * ThJj tfi worthy of ctrdu.1 itndy, GcBerallj'rpeating. 
It gfre* a torvey, not of the inatitadoiu of Augc^ttU;, but oi 
the vyMcm formed hy 250 j’cari of gradual gro’i^^ on the lines 
which were traced by the bcvitible logic of history* Bui it 
aho contains ieatnm anggested iviihout dernbt by Dto himselfj 
which are the more rematkable since ihty tend to curtail the 
power of the Senate ol which their author wu j mtniber tnd 
to which the reigmog Ettipcrorj SeTtna Alrrandcr, professed 
a deference m strong contrast to the mihJes despotiini of the 
foond^ of hii djTiaatT, Uio is jealom of tht pmaonal priv'ilegei 
of Ms order, especially of the predoitt right of the leoalctr to 
be tried by hia peers \ * bui in maltcrt of adnunlftration he ii 
the perfect hnre^ticrat. TTie Repnhlicaii magistracies are to 
he nuLOtained far the sake of historical comitiTUty, bet they 
are ED be purely urban^ to enjoy disdncEion ivithour pracdcal 
influence, and to be dkpensed wholly as a mtiter of Imperjal 
faraur* The heads of the bnreaucracj-^ the prefect of Rome 
and the two prcfecti of the guards are to be appointed for life ; 
the two btcer are 10 have deputies with JoritJjctiOQ over the 
Empctor'i servants- It tl propos-cd that the properriei of the 
State shall be sold and thii the tnrm thm realized yhill be 
lent at moderate rates of Intcratj especially to landotvncn— 
a deYelopmcjit of the sysiem of above mentioiicd wiih 

*■ Dja Ca^ufl^BL 14 If, 

*■ When littinf ai ■ H^h Court of Jiutio? for the tib| of p«7i, thl 
SerttEe wn u be iryttAmttd hf ca-nEiiiiii u ' Lair Lonif ^ 
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« mmc lar-™diing aim* A tight is to he kqjt on thfi 
municipil bodies^ and there are to be ao poptilar jUjembtid 
in ihc cides of the Empire,^ A ban ia placed on Eoreiga 
rcligioiif^ and the Emperor is warned againat the pjreteoAjon^ 
of pliilosopherSii who * use their proCession a rlmV to work 
infiiute harm to people* and individn«ls \ The proTinccs we 
to be 4ubdJhrided in order to be oi matiageable size, and htA 
and military administJtatiog are to be kept separate, 

DLd had an eye for the future m wdl w for the past. The 
course of cTcati in ihe halfnientory whkh followed, led to the 
rcalizaiion^ in a broad len^ of hh charactemtk idea*. 
Gallicniiflp in the throei apparent dlsaointioti endured by the 
Empire^ remored the contml of the legions^ and with it the 
gpTcriinient oi the more impoitant provinceSi from the Senate 
and psvc It to Impemi prarpeti, alter the example set by 
Atignrtns in Egypt, and followed (ai regards Ids ocwlj created 
corps) by Scptimiiifl Serenii* Aurdian, who afiserred the 
divine right of absolntbm and made Rome familiar with the 
Oriental conception of a nilEr who lepreaents on earth the 
Dnconqucrcd Sun supreme in the UnLTer^^ carried the * pro- 
rindalization ^ of Italy a atep fanlier by imtitodng f^wr/efej 
(ct p* iji) for iti sererd i^cm. ft was left for Diockdan 
to bring to a logical eonclusioo the proceis of the time, to 
separate finally dril and nulitaiy admlnistradon, to subdivide 
and re-group the province*, to reorganize both the central 
departments and the etafe of tie provincial governors^* ensting 
1 horde of ofEdili so monstroualy stvolkn in nnmirer that, aa 
the so-called Lactantiya tdla ni, * there were more receivers 
than contribuEort’ in the Empire, He and his incccsiorp 

* Tlief« U evidence bom hnpapdoiia thi.t comma itM met in tlu veroad 
CEnlu^y, 

, ’ **t»ff* Of 'dqiaTOiDat * wu ff&m whath 

oacB ^ 19 jfirEctJiF d^sretided. In tliE Nfiw Uwutchj atl * offictfi * foni,«l 
a qnaii^miliiarj hicniraiy and wure the makmM- but In tht 

dtll i>epattmfiut thti wtti mefEly kmuL 
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Con^c^tinc the Grejit, iIsd put the £qs 1 touidi^ to th.c new 
5od*J ojdef based on heredittiy btatm. This system wm of 
grfldijiJ gro^vth. The Empire had been sksiv to break mth 
the jjudent practice of leaving public lerFicea to private 
entcipiifc. Juat as ihe cotleciion ol tiuts by private farmers 
lubshted for a Gentury and more under tnczcasmgly itringeat 
lupcmsiDn by italc-ofScbb, so (for example) the fnpply of 
food to Romet though under the control of a department 
of SisiCj w^a atrually carried out by prirute gniltk of ccun 
memhauti and ihippen, who were granEcd jpedal priril^ea and 
irnmnnitiei fruia public burdens by Qandim and meorporated 
by charter in the aecood Ecmtniy. But Siate-aid meant then 
(aa always) Siatc-controL; and the * bkased word compuliioB" 
soon found Jts way into the TOcabnlaiy of gOTcmmenl^ TTic 
wTiiiugs of the great juris Ce of the Screrau pcrindi eanbcMllcd m 
the Digesr^ still put in the forefront the privOeget enjoyed by 
the guiJds; a century hici^ the enacimcnts indnded in the 
Theodoeiau Code show that all aerricca of importance to the 
State arc rendered by berediUty corporariont from which there 
h no escape save by entry into the ranb of the bareanecacy. 
More than ihu, the cnldvatora of the loil were reduced to 
the pcsirion of hereditary serfo^ legally &ee citirena of Rome, 
but deprived of all freedom of movement and bound to the 
estates whoae owners were held respansihlc to the GoTemmcnt 
for the payment of taxes in lind, now rendered oecesiaary by 
the coUap^ of the currencji and ior the provUion of recnuti 
for ibe army 

The government of the mmiApmt to^ was drawn intn the 
net of caste. The tnunldpal Ecnatorr, who were responuhle 
for the taira and arrean due from the terxitoiy of thdr dries, 
eagerly sought avenno oi escape fmm she ever-increaikig 
burden Uld upon their ihouHerSi Those who were fortntucc 
enough to lenirre a pkee in, the mighi hope to rile to 

Senatorial rartk^ which ^vai attached to certain grades in due 
hierarchy^ and carried with it eicmpdou from munidpsl 
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burdens* Othen tfHOiDed tKemsclvt# ill th^ Icgiam j while 
their were taken hy the jona of veterafi* who idught to 

evade hereditary miUtaiy aerrice by tdl-omdktian and wac 
pressed into the evn^t I 

Thnj the Roman Empire bequeathed tp mankiEd an example 
and a wanning. It waj not the ^Tiotafit and vulgar £raod* 
which a modem writer hai named it: neitker^ perhapSp if we 
knew it betier^ thonld we regard the epoch of the Antoninea 
ai the golden age which othen have decried 114 it* In Haver- 
'ficld’'i jodgemeiitf * the helicvff in human nature can now feel 
confident that, whatever their Ibiitatjons, the men of the 
Empire Wranght for the betitrtnent and the happinefit of the 
world'; and he findt the greaceat work of the Imperial age 
in iti prorincUl admintstradoa. That mean^ that AuguatOB 
and the heat and ablest of his snecestort patiently bnQt np, 
for an Empire con&UctDg in part of small towa-temtories wiih 
tradidoni of pirticnlariam and in part of wide ipacea tenanted 
by tribea of many mcea and culttirefl, a framework within 
which men could, on the whole, work out their own lalvation, 
could be drawn cogether In mutual undcRtanding^ and canid 
acquire a wholly new patrioriam, linked with the great txaditiofi* 
of Rome, and a newApirit of pnblic service. This achievement 
ivaa dne to the practical geniua of the RomAnij who excelled 
in. the adaptation of old meaiu to new end$. But their very 
|pcce» dug the pitfall which entrapped them. They mil took 
che meana for the end^ and forgot (as the beat of adminhtratoii 
are prone 10 do) that the State waa made for msn and not 
man for the Stale. The modem world has a more difficult 
problem to solve—the ttanaformaiioa of the congeries of States 
adminiatered after the pattern firit traced in autlinc by the 
Romaiu into a body-politic embracing the buman race. We 
cannot foresee the method by which tlie solution will be found, 
ttill less Can we estimate the period within which the laik will 
be accomplished; hnt we shall be fortumte if the builden of 
the new Older bring to h the tact and patitnee of Auguitns 
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ADd hit iofixiitie apadt^ for uking paina in fnming provuioiutl 
imdcutioiu 11} as to provide for cxtL^Ijr devdopment. 
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ALTHOtrctt Hsloiy ntvct repeats luelf tad tkc 

problcmi of ant age are usm idoiticxl with those of tootker, 
it can acarcelj^ be denied that at the praent time k ii wdl 
worth ¥fiiile u> fitndjT tht le&ioiii of the pait. The ta&k of 
evdmig order omt of duot which canfromi modem ttatenneii 
in the iidd of foreign poliej^ h no one- Homan history 
proridea an olmtiEiB parallel, and the bewildcmient with which 
the tnen of regard the present state of Europe rcciUa the 

fediog; which were awakened in the conteinporaTies of Ocem 
by the cixdlapK of the political imder vs'hich Rome 

had riien to greames^ Bat this collapse wm oidy apparent; 
Roman itatemunahip waa cot jet bad^pi; a better s>'stcm 
replaced the old, and the darkest pcjiod was ancceedji^ bv 
leveral ccntiiri^ of onderl^ goveriiinent^ Thus the $tudf of 
the inethoda eiiipIo|%d An^ttatus and those who colLihotated 
with nim m re^fonndlog theHdUian State well give eoa- 
£dence to those who arc now attempting to bn^d a new Europe 
€m the ruiM of the <Ad^ and furmih them with i^alnahlc lag- 
geitinits. It u with one of the most aignJScant aspeett of tMi 
great coastnictiTe aduerement that this chapter b concenued. 

Tlie writer well jcmernbcrt the tmpresdon which wai omle 
□n hlf imagmadon when on bb £nt viiir to the Ccmtinent he 
MW a tsOway carriage labelled Chitend^^O>ii$lacza, and realized 
how close!jT iar-dutatit toimtrie^ were linked toother bj the 
railwijr iptcm of Emopei Thb caiijr experienoe wat kter 
recalled to his mind when in a rDdd'book of the Roman Empiie 
he imdied the Iscea followed by ilie great enmk roads which 
tr^vensd it from end to end—the road front hlihtn to Bonlpgne 
by tbe Cot tian Alps, Lyona, and Rhdnw, er the road wludi tan 
from xLe ume dtp to Alexandria by way of Aqmleia, Siimiirnt^, 
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Constsutroioplci Nicomsdcij^ md AntiflcKi Xttre ts mdwd 
fiD doubt dut tmd the nineteenth century cfsininujiication 
between chug part ol Europe and another was never to rapid 
and 40 life « dming the early centaris of the Chmtiaii am, 
when the whole civilized world wai united under one beneficent 
govcitifflenr. Those svho at the prc&ent time feel that the 
only hope for the snrviTal of Eiiropean dvilization Uea in 
■ gradiL^ hreakbig-down of the hirricrt which separate nation 
from nation ihould fnllj appreciate the coniec^iieiitei which 
diii fact invtilviHi Rome did not CQuaciouily aim at impodng 
a uniform dTilizatioji cm her rubject^i but the admirable 
ly^rem of coEUjnunlcatlonj which she developed, in the fim 
instance ioi military porposco, bad its iueritable rcrult. AH 
that was brat in Itilian culture soon penetrated to the lartbeat 
limits ol the emphe, and in retuin the provinces contnbuted 
to the common itock not merely goods but men and idcai. 
Many of the greatest figure in the Latin Licefariire ol the fim 
cnntuiy A. n^ were Spaniards, and before die end of the century 
2. Spanish emperor was at the head of the State. As has been 
well wdf ■ ChriiUanJty spread first directly along the great 
TCttdj that led to Rome, ai every free and natural current of 
thn nghr ueccssatily did owing to the orcutustaucei ol the 
period, and fmm the centre was re^sidbutcd to the outlying 
parts of the empireof agatn^ * To establish In anything like 
completenesi the scheme of roadi in j Roman province is to 
apprehend the physical ba^tf upon which reposed that old 
centralized imperial power to which the daperite inrvival of 
Europe dung; fairber, to comprehend the Trlatiouilup 
ol town with towUp of gatrison with garriaou^ and of btihopric 
with blfihoprtc. It h an explanation of the passage of armies, 
ol commeicet and of [dean for juft over one thousand yem,* 
At early m tq a. d. it ivaa possible for i Roman i^neral, 
addreiaiug Gallic tribes which had revolted from Rome, to use 
the words: ‘ AU is common betweea ut- You often comuuml 
* Sh Wp iL Rssm j, a Mr, Qcllee. 
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aur ynu gtircm thess lEtd other proi^cca. There it 

no pririk^ do exclusion.* A Greek aritar o£ the second 
centtuy ei|rrc£ad Mouclf u £d]Iovfi : ^ Yoii lixxe mide Rame 
to be the name not ai i city but of a natloD (yfpos) of whJcli 
vTe all aie members^ $ nation whlizh iodudes lU oiben in ttfclf. 
You have ahown the tjutb of the proverb that the earth if 
the mother oE aU, and the commy to which all men belong ; 
now Greek and Barbarian can go eadly whither they wiH as 
thongh from one homeladd to another ; for the Cilictan Gatei» 
the Kindy approaches to Egypt, tnchlw mondtaloap wide 
rivcRi, iindTiUicd people! present no dangers, bqt we arc taf* 
whether wc are yonr fcDow citizenB or merely your lubjcctj-^ 
The TarioQi Roman provrncci prcMirrcd thdi ovm charac- 
terhdeSt Greek remained thronghoot the language of the E^tp 
and Celtic lingered nmong the lower cbssct of Gaol and 
Britain j but in the beat days of the Roman Empire men were 
able to tnore freely, seeking their fortunes, Eiom one province 
to anDther, whether ai public servanti or as traden. To be 
a proTindL*] toon ceaied to be a disqualiBcaiioa. The diitor 
10 a Roman post in the north of England who rccuarked * How 
cold the Eomant muii have Eotmd k here j * cTidently imagined 
that the oSiczali and ^idieu of the Roman Govenmieae in the 
provincs were men oi Itillan birth. But the fact is that it 
wn only at the ray heginning of the prindpate that the 
governing and of&dal das^s, whether ddl or militaiy, was pre¬ 
dominantly Italian* From about 70 a.d. Italian soldiers were 
rartt and to an mereasing extent the military imiti were 
recruited froni she provinces in which ihey were stationed. 
Even Agricok ventured to employ Britiih soldicti in bis war 
againiE tlie CaledoniaoSi 

No attempt was made to exclude fordgnen fruni Home 
itself, which is gloomily described by Tadtus as * the cesspool 
5f the world % while Juvenal complajm [hit the Syrian Qrontei 
had f1c>wcd into the Tiber* It hai betu eiLiblished thai 
throug;hnut Italy a large propordoEi of the ihopkcepei 
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coiLffisted of men of Gxetk or Ori-cntAl 0[i:gin+ The trade of 
rhe Roih^r Ejnplre was to a ex cent ia the handa of 

erasiftmtiSs who^ presence b the western prorbees is atEe«tcd 
not merelj by lombstoneB but by the tipid difinsion of the 
OrtenijJ retigioiu which prepared the way for Chrutboity. 
When St. Paid refnaed to regard the Church ax a Je^viih acet^ 
and decided to preach his faldi in oihjcr ptovinces as far 
wext aj Spain^ he ahowed himaelf weU ivoithj of bis Homan 
citixenihip* 

The dcdlaice of the cominiiiiicatbni bemeen the dbtricti 
idminlstered froin Rooie was an important cause o£ tliid 
rapid dnseminatinn throughout the Empire of a homogeneouf 
dvUirjtioR. tn our own country the Improvement in the 
means of imtspott which has taken place in recent timex b the 
chief came of the gradual dhappearance of locai pecnllairties* 
* When the lord of a Lincolmhirc or Shropshire manor app^ted 
in Fleet Street* dnrbj; the reign of Carles EX^ ‘he waa as 
easily cHiUngniahed kom the resident popuUtioti as a Tuik or 
a Lai^atj His dress, his gait, hia accent^ the manner in which 
he gazed at the sbop^ stumbled Into the gotteia, ran agaiiot 
the portetSj and slid nnder the watCTspouts, marked him out 
as an excellcnit subject for the opera doni of ivdndlerg and 
banterers/ This waa at a tim e when ' the inhabitants of 
London were^ for almcsat every pntcllctl purpose, farther Itdjh 
R eading tfian they are now from Edinburgh^ aiDd farther from 
Edijjhurgli than diey ^rc now fcom Vienna*.^ It is the * broad 
highroad that Icadi to Ejiglmd * which has transformed the 
Scotsman froin. an enemy into art ally of the Englhhmaii in 
the ™k of vpreading Britiih dvilization. £ue of conununica^ 
tioij hill mide the world an economic whole* A financui ciiiia 
in Amedca produces its effect in England befote many hnim 
are otet, and ercry Brimh homehdder suffen from a bad 
harvest in Canada. Probably at no tiine tn hlatciry can a paralle! 
LO th&c phenomena be found except in the days when Rome 

^ Macaulay. 
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w« flnptcmc- * Tli^^ credit cl tie Romau mD[ijc^-Qiii;ket *, uya 
Cicero^ ^ ii intimately bound up with the prosperity ot Alia ; 
3 disasicx omnot occur there wiiiont aiiting uur credit to its 
foLuidatiolif.^ 

Tbii pamnd u suffidently close to male very obrioiii the 
difiereace between and cm iind modem cemdidotii. Under 
Raman rule the world was not anlyecanomicilly but poUdeaUf 
one^ No burners of race or language prcrcuied free Iniiir- 
cot]i3e« No protectiTC tarilfe hindered mterckange of goods, 
0£ course, it waa a Emad world, surrounded by a ring o! ba> 
baiians, and the problem wbink hat now EO be faced is on 
2. much larger icile^ Bat the ciampie of Rome provides binta 
for its, 5Ciln don. Th e claim made by loiue that Wea tem cidika- 
non is itJU esaentlanv Roman h diSculi to substantiate at 
a time whm the politiol conciitlork of much of Europe reminds 
Hi rather of Gaul before the coT t ii n g of Caesar, or of Germany 
i& described by Tadtua, Though Home learneii much frmn 
Greece, the ideal ci roJnpInte autanomy for sm all Sutw was 
not one that appealed to her. 

The problem of communicaHons haj to be couuidcred by 
every impmal power^ and indeed by every pawei which dnires 
conimerdal intercmii&e with m tidghhourSf and it » on^ ngbi 
to point out that in certain partA of the wotld the task of 
Rome was fceady simplified by the work of e a r l i e r rnlen. Only 
in Tecent yean have we come folly to Eealn&c the debt which 
the Romans owed to the Stated of die eastern Medit^tanemi 
where the inherited the achlerenienta n£ men who in their 
tnm had taken over muth from the old Peraian Empire which 
Alexander overthrew* The conventitpnal view of the Peman 
Empire u a syfrical Oriental lyrannyp denTcd « it a from 
a iuperhcial reading of Herodotus, who w'aa fnD of Greek 
prejudices, h in many respecta muleadii^ and wntera of laiei 
antiquity, in their desire to gionty RDme, were ape to do less 
than justice lo her predecessor. An unprejudiced study of 
Persian msritunoni shows thst Darios posaesacd many flf the 
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qiulltief wlwch w righily admxicd in Augiutiis, md, m pirti- 
calar^ wai EzonsdcniA ui ike need gf comblcuiig central cmitnol 
iTiih a dkit regiird for the variationi ceE Ii?cal conditLons. The 
Persian ty^tem of &att3plc$ presenti mAny paralleU io the 
Roman jTTipTiiicial syyteiiij ni developed under the principace+ 
Sack knowledge m wc have of the iniexnal conmuinicanons of 
the Pcoian Empire reminds us of Rome, Evtty reader of 
p]erodotu£ is fAmiiiat with bis account of the Royal Road ^ 
widek tonnectcd Ephesut with Susa, snd of the postal system* 
which can he applied almost Terhally to the Roman tarJiti 
Many other Pertlan roadi have been identified—the 
road from Baby ton hy Eebauna (Hamadan) to Bactn* and 
India^ the toad across Asia Minot ftozn the Gulf of Isaus to 
Sinope, and the tnain road through Phoenicia which led from 
Mmopotamk to I^gypt* Of course; most of these roads followed 
older Hues, determined by geotgraphy, but at> did many Roman 
madi^ and the Persian Gaveminent deacira credit for keeping 
them in such i condition that rapid Trarndt waj ponikki. An 
army could advance ikmg the * Royal Road ’ at the rate of 
nearly 20 milea a day, and the with which Aleiandcr 
overthrew the Pemau powet £i partly to be expLitucd by the 
exccUenr sprem of comniunjaitJons which was avaibiblc for 
hit advandng atmy^ 

There is every reason to suppose chne the wort done by 
rexHij in opening up die Lands erf wcatem Asia waa coctinned 
by the Heilenituc: ititcs^ into urhich the unwieldy empire of 
Alcaander dirided. The madf along which St. Paul moved 
to eaiily on bis mbskinary joumep were probably only to 
t tmall oreni ihe woii of Rome. When Rome annes^ the 
kingdom of Pergamum, transforming it into the province ol 
Asia^ ilie at once got to work on the roids^ and many mile- 
atonea dated 129 b. c, are still ertant; but if Lhemilotoucs vvere 
an Innovfltionf h ia improbible chat the roads ihemaclv^ were 
neWp though iheir inifacc was no doubt greatly improred by 
the Roman cagineersw 
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CiccfOt wridnj in 60 B-C,, tontruts the AiHcini, Epaniardi, 
«cd Gauk iA * imm anei et barbarae natianes ^ with the eJ^iliz^id 
GjeetR, and, alth^mgh he ciAgg«attt^ it i* true that in the 
north mod west of Europe Euome was more o£ a pi<meer thin 
in the east, Wett of Sidly md the Bay of Naples the only 
intpottiJiE centre of HeQenlc infinentc wii Mii^eOlei, t town 
with which Rome stood in Eriendly reUtiom froiri an early 
diic. To the Rotnami^ Greeks wefe nAtutal allio, wbile Cattbi- 
giniam and Etruscans were foreignen* When they anneied 
the AhnVa n pcj^essiona ol Cirthagc they may have dimly feli^ 
It their French socceson ondonbtedly fccl^ that they were 
wimung for Meditemnun dTilkadou a rergioa which geo¬ 
graphically belongs to Eunc^- 

Long before Roman time* northern and western Europe 
had been connecred wiih the MeditcrranEran by ancient trade 
routes^ foliowing more or leu beaten tracks, Herodomt had 
heard of a great nTer* the EridaniM {prabably the Viitnla) 
flowing Into the northern oceani Eroni which amber came to 
the Grecb| and of * Tin tilands V which were in all probability 
the Sdllies^ and il though he denies the existence ahLe oi the 
liver and of the islands^ he idmita that amber^ tiu^ and gold 
come to Greece from the ends of the earth. Carnuntum on 
the Danu-bct wdl known ss a Roman military itation, owed 
its impoTtaocfi in early dnna to iti pontiDn oq an 'amber 
mate ’ from the Baltic. Mytieiious AAcred objeen wrapped 
in itraw reached DcU» from the Hyperboreans; they wcfc 
handed on by one ScyihlaiL cdbe to another till they zrdved 
3t the head of the Adriatki whence they were brought over- 
knd TO Greece via Dadana. Gmek tradert from the *ettle- 
mepta near the Crimcdi p^etrated Russia ai far a the Vtak^ 
and the enterpfiaing Fhocacans who founded htaneillci abani 
6 ao n.c. oushed np tlie Rhone valley to pentml France and 
the Rhine. 

The actud lines along tvhich men have commufiicaced with 
etch other by land have been Urgdy dpccmilncd by gcographyj 
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and hjve varied littfe thmughotit tlie ccnuse of fustoiy j one 
age differs frotn anotlief more as regardt tlie volume of iti 
land conimiJiricatLDiiB tKaa as regaErda tHeir direcrion^ If the 
rafclwaFB of modern Italy follow almost everywhere tiie lion 
of Roman roadSi thii is due to the fact that the Apcoiunes 
CIO only be creosed estflily ai eextaip. points^ In France At all 
periodd there must have bceo movemeat oi tnen and goods 
aJong the valEcp of the Rhone, the Saooe^ the Loire^ the 
MoaeJIc^ and tJlc Sdiuc, and chrongli the gups of Belfort and 
CatcassonneH * li the Roouin system of roads ha? had so long 
a liie'^j saya M. Juttlan^ the hbtoriaiL of Gaul, ^ If ic has had 
stich success in history, this is not becauje it waa the sdendfic 
work of a conquering people, but bccauae it accepted the 
dtreetiotiB of nature and the experience of earliet peopie*,^ 
The pre-Roman roads of Gaul cannot hare been very bud ; 
Caessr uaa able to move his troops with great rapidity during 
Eifi Gallic campaigtiaj and Hannibal^t army jornettmes advanced 
1!.^ ntiles a day. 

If stre^ haj been LiJd on the existence of tolerable roads In 
the Roman provinces before their annera-Uoti, ir ia with no 
desire to minimize the gre^tneu of Rome's achievement. It 
wift one of her miMt; admirable characrertsiics to take things 
as she found them and moiilfy [hem gradnally to suit her 
needi^ LE u war convenieni^ she made her roads follow old 
lines, but she was not the slave of gengraphy* and wai qtaitfl 
prepared to cut through mairntaizis and build great bridges 
over fivtrt if it was really oecemiy. The network of rnzds 
In a province wai remodelled to serve her endS;^ and a glance 
at a m:ip of the mads wirhin an area mikd dear tie prindpis 
tmdnr which it was adminiitcirej, A brief account: of the mads 
of Gaul will explrin what if meant. 

Lyora (Lugdumun) was given the status of a Roman" colony' 
soon after the death of Caesar, and when the territciry which 
he had Acquired for Rome was organfied hy Agrippa In the 
reign of Auguams, this town was made the mcetriig-pliice of 
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four import am t oadft leading (1) in s wiatcxlj dJrcctioii lowardi 
BordcaiLi and Aqulunia^ (t) to Bdgica aod tlue Rliinii, (j) to 
the Etiglwh Channel and the croesing EO (4) down the 

Rhone to MarseiUeSf A jBJth roach con^troLiied a little iator^ 



croiurd from Lyozu to she opper wateit of the Loire ctar 
Roanne^ and foUowed that lUieatti all down iti cani¥&. The 
ttudi mnnlng north of Lyoni foUowed the Taller of the Sadne 
Ai far ai Chalon, where they diTtrged, (t) The road Eor 
‘ Upper Genual^ ' jm in a minh-wcaierly direction ihmg the 
-Donbi Eoward Iksan^ont thmugk the of Belfort to 
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Strafiaburg. (i) The road for * Lower Gcriiiafi[7 * ran due north 
through Di|ou and Langres till ir reached rhe apper Moaellep 
and then folia wed that stream ihnoiigh Meti aod Treves la 
the Rhiiiie. (j) The road for Boulogne and Bririin probably 
followed diE Laat-mentioiied road as far as Langres^ whence, 
guided roagbly by the line of the Mime and Aianep it made 
for RhdmsT Soissontp and AmJeoj. (4) A fourth road Left 
Chalon for Anttin ind Auictfc* and then ran along the Yonne 
and the Seine to the mouth of the latter river at Lilleboune. 
These roads must have made Lyons veiy accesslbk from all 
parts of the * TTirec Gank ", whose caplt^ it waa. The roads 
leading to th^ Rhine served an important ndlkaty purpose. 

legiom were iraiioned In Gaul itself^ but the Rhenish 
iFOdptt C eommirne in Galloi Germanoaqae tnbsidium ^ were 
expected not unly to keep the Germans out of the Empitep 
hut to deal vaitk any rising that oiighE ocenr In GaqL H^nce 
the absolute occesiity of good cnTum umeatjoiis with Lyonsp 
and through Lyons with the rest ol the ptcrriuce. Two good 
roads acro^ AlpLne paaacs coimected Lyom with Italy, (i) by 
the Little St, Bernard to Aosta, and (1) by the Mt. Gen^vtc 
Co Tuiin. A more detailed study would ihow^ that many much 
smaller towns formed ccntiei from which roads radiated i thus 
00 Ims than seren toads met at Bav^, near MsubcugCt tlie 
capita] of the NerviL The rdatiTe importance of to^vna in 
Roman Gad can almost ahvaya be detenujned by observing 
how the roads ram 

In modcru France Paris has taken the place of Lyons as the 
seat of governmentj and It is from Pam that the main roadi 
radiate, hut it is not fantastic to see in the great netwott of 
routes MtionilEi' which now covers France a symbol of thir 
tdcil of ecntnlked goYemment whldi she has inherited from 
Rome. Agaiut great stretches of modern highway follow 
Rotnin lines, the came of any divErgence being usually the 
need of serving some towii which has gained impoftance (vnoj 
Romiu times* Chalon and Langra are still the meeting-poinrf 
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of iiDpcfrtatit roadj* French roid^ follow tl3e Romaa er^inple 
m rmmla^ itniglit from point lo poini^ e}u& b % fitmUur 
fcamre of thoie EngUsK higbwdyt which suH cotaciclj^ with 
Roman loads^ Rnch aj WaiOiig Street numing from London 
ro St. Albam, DntESEatiEe, and Towcciter^ Th^re it no more 
fa^dnating ocscopation than to specolate on the rcaaona which 
hare led modem higtniraTi and miltvaTi to coindde with or 
diverge from tracks laid doiiVn the Rornanf. 

To travel hy road ID winter ifl even tLOw ipt to be a rather 
oncoTnionahlc etpcdcnjce, lo it ii not inrprfaiEig tltii rocordi 
of dhagteeable wintet Jotrmeys have come down to na front 
jmUqnitv, The best kDOwn of ih«e actomits £i viritreri by 
the rhetoriHan AeRiLi AihtidoEi who travdled from Asia Mitior 
to Rome in the whiter of I $5-6 jl b.j, takijig lOO dayi on the 
along the north coaat of the Aegean and hy the Via 
Egnada to Dyirhichinin. Be lelii m that the Seldi along the 
toad were flooded, the ions bad, and the inhabitantt tnrlj; 
But at the ^me tinLe he itate* that he travelled ai fast as the 
coDiien who were taking dbpatchei to Rome for the provinck] 
govern ort^ whose average ipecd ii ffti|jpofled to have been 
miles a day. AUerwance^ too^ mnit be for the fact 

that he war in bad hpaltb^ and had co undergo m operation 
in Rome when ht arrived, so that he waj numnally semitivo 
to discomfort. On the whole it seeini probable tJiSt at all 
acasona of the year travelling by land was easier in Rocnan 
rimes than ac sny period before the daj^ of taiiicjjda, " The 
roadi of the Midiilc aaji Jusseraiid^^ * wctc tomecimes 

lie those of the modem East* During ihe ndny seuison 
immciise pools of water eni off the tuiaal track ; they Lzuzr^&e 
little by littloj and at length overBow and form true rivets. 
A road u often nothing cbe than a place akmg which men 
enitomarily pafii.* In IJS9 Parliament could imi meet cm the 
day (bed:, ai the majority of memben could not reach London 
because * ih^ were to troiihled by the bad weather \ Ii wa 

^ ff^MyrJjrwn^ Lif* uv ihr pp. St U 
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no better three hniidred later. In t66S Pepjt loac hit 
viTijr on the road near SaUsburj"^ and igaki between Ncwbnry 
and Reading : the same thing happened to Thoreabj oo (he 
great north road between Doncaster and York in ] 6BoA Some- 
timej when ihc Floodi were out travellcra had to rwim lor their 
Trres^ Snch erpenencefl mme have been Indeed rare in the 
best dap of Roman mle. The roads along which Caeaxr was 
able to triTcl 8 qo mdes in eight dap cannot have been £rc- 
qnentlv flooded, A mesaenga: bringing the ne^va nl Nefo^i 
deatli to Gilha m Spain covered iniiei along a Spanish 
toad in tltinj-ibr honrL. Of conne theft ipeeda were excep- 
ttODah bat 3 good anihnrit^ has calozlated that an averagE 
rate of live niiles an Iwur could he maintained hj ordinaiy 
traveilcff. 

Wc have raid above that Roman, rale seettrad opt onlj (peed 
but safety for those who moved alonjf ihe Toadf^ bnt nnlor'^ 
timately the etperJente of the man who * fidi among thieves' 
on the road £mm Jemsalem to Jericiha was uoi uniquep We 
posisesj nmnv Eombitones of men, aod even of women and 
children^ who were killed hj robbers- The main roads of Italy 
itsdi were not perfectly safe- In the time of the jrannger 
Pliny a we3l(ity knight disappeared from due Via Flammia not 
far north of Roine+ and Jnv-cmal mentions brigands on the Via 
Appu, It Was easy to organize robber bands tmocg the 
barbaroos slaves on the grest estates- Robber* figure in th«* 
pages of Appuleiiii^ and a tharacter of Lucian dravti an 
imaginary picture of a cluef o£ brigands whose little band of 
thirty men expanded into an army of 50,000 with which he 
eanqncred the i^wjrld, Tiberini sent f,ooo freeduten " infected 
with jc^dih and Egjpiiari mpenddon * to Sardinia to put 
down fobbeiii Iti Jaitice to Rome, howerer, we mnat mncm- 
ber that ihr security wbkh a non enjoyed on the high roada 
of the more civilked eoimtiiei of Enrope is of very recenr 
date. 'niMigh Su Paul c&mplaim of * perihi of robber* his 
* Uacauby, Batiay e/ th. j. 
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journeys tn /\sia Minor were canaiderably faier tliaii thode of 
trardien m those parts at the present dsy* ^a^mus coisaalea 
hiniijclf for the dumomforts oi a vnnter jonnicy in the north 
of France ibont the year ijtxj by the thought that he wiD 
not be troubled by robbeti^ and was lEdicFed to reach Lon Tain 
from Cologne without encctuntering 1 1 was still dangcrouA 
tn traTcl from London to Dover at the beginning of the 
nineteenth cehEury* and more recent imtaocea o£ brigandage 
could be quoted &cifli other European countries.^ 

The Roman GoTennnimt was well iwuze of its duty in Lhia 
matter. Though the greater part of the anny waa dniing the 
first three centuries of the Christian era pennancntly stationed 
on the frontien, a very Luge dumber of lokUen was cinpby?d 
on the duty of keeping order both in Italy and in the so-called 
* unaimed ‘ pitmnces. Augustus and Tiberius posted bodies 
of troops along the miiin roach of Italy^ and there 11 some 
erideacc ihat a line of these liaiiMt was a permanent featnrn 
of the Yia Appia« la ihe proviiices it was ihe daty of the 
go^^ernor ‘ to hunt out plunderers of temples# highwaynien^ iid-* 
nsppers# and thienra^ and to punish them in accordance with 
their offence * an order which bnpUei that they were pro¬ 
vided with meins of carrying it ont. Plinyp when Governor of 
Bithyiiia nndEr Trajan, waa provided with troop to potcct the 
Important toad which connected Byzanthini with the legions on 
the ExipUr^teau A cohort of what corresponded to * metropolh' 
tan police ' wai icationed m Lyotu^ and anather in Carthage# 
members of which were nn doubt iTailabte f>jr setTice in any 
pan oJ Gaul or Africa tvhetc the lafely of the commuoicatjuna 
wai threatened. Inscriptmns prove ihr pKcnce of miiitary 
posts It pamti where impitant roads met. Ir need amse# the 
msgisttates of muoidpl tovvni were probably authmiztd to 
raise a militfa amang the inhabitants, who went out againrt 

^ S/iffimm ff*m pp. w, 74^ ^1 jo May if si 

rceorik the cDndcmnatlsfl to deatb nf rarioizi hijirwaymtm 

* Digfti, L iG. 
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tMcTC* * TJTth swurds *nd ivith staves ^ The police Kj^tem of 
the RDmam Eoipirc had a diffunetl^ onlLtaTy character ; but 
ill Asia Minor^ aa we often read in the jccoixats of the Enartyr- 
dom of ChriitliiQi, there was a cItlI oSdal styled Irtuarthi 
entrusted with the task of dealing with cobbcri arrH other 
cr’IldoeiSj and comiHAtidmg a body of nDti-milltaTj subordi¬ 
nates^ In Egypi^ sgam^ Rome inhnnted froin the Ptolemies 
an elaborate police force^ quite distinct from the troop of 
occuption. 

TJje evidence which has bceo snininariaed u enough to 
justify the ticw that in thii matter thingt were better under 
the Roman Empire than they were unti l quite neceotlyp 

A few words mast now be laid on thn Roman sdintioD of 
a pFoblcm which h still an anziecy to modern goTwrunentSp 
From what lonrcc! wai the money railed which was expended 
cm the cotutruEticHi and repair of the roadi i To fpcab 
generally^ there seem to be four ways in which this problom 
cju be Tnet. The expense may fall either on the owneu oi 
the land thrmigh which a road runs, or on the sctonl asejn 
of the roads, or on local authontieSj, when such cijstj or on the 
censral ^ranineot. Eiperiencc in every country has ebown 
that to make the upkeep of roads a bnrden on adjnltiinj^ Land- 
owneii u both unfair and nmjtisfactoiy; importing Mghwayt 
often traveree thinly populated country which dedve Utile 
bfmefit fmnii tuenL Tlili method was employed in England 
in the Middle Age* with lamentable resolta^ althotigh to ke^ 
the roadi in repair was regarded as a rdigious duty. Later the 
bnrden fell on the parish, which was too wnaU a unit for 
tlw pmpoae. The present policy of making cminty coimdU 
rcsponsihle for the toads u open to criticiim, and coftriderable 
iraiiti have to be made by the Road Board fimn public 
fnndi. In France i sharp distiijctian u drawn between 
' route* natioiiaki \ whidi are kept np by the centra] goYem- 
ment, and ‘ routes dtpartemecitalei which are the affair ol 
the tepifite departments. The pqli<^ of keeping the roadi 
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in repair by meins of lolli levied on xhz meiF, thongli 
It ii» »omctiinoi been legirded 21 tlie ut now dui- 

credited^ and ii doc* not iflem to have been employted by 
tbc Romam. 

WiiBt their actual pidicy waa in thli mittej It ii Eiot caty 
tD lay, and it probably varied at different periodi. Under the 
Republic th^ actual coiiHtriiction of Italian loadi, tndi ai the 
Via Fbminiii, mutt tuive been paid for by the State, which 
required dicm for its aroiica^ and aot by the magistrate* who 
ftupervised the work and gave their name to the roadi; but 
chete is ftome evidence that the co*r of upkeep was met from 
the proceed* o| a charge made: on the ifO-aiUed c^fdrii vifunit 
who occupied what wai tteated aa public land along the Hnc 
of the roadfi^ while the actnal work wai done by contractorj 
employed by the Goremiiieiit+ Even in Republican timei we 
encounter ^vrat^r^s of the Italian roadi, who were responsible 
to the Government for their upkeep, and under the piindpate, 
whfiji the emperor had undertaken the fwrj tidrurV;! the office 
was held by lemilon of high rani, who were oitruited with 
public money, md we^e crpccted 10 contract for any work 
whidi required to be done. It k ahuatt certain that hum 
the rdga of Angmtnj the impcrtal emeuTy bore the espen*e 
of the amstructioa and upkeep at least of the main roidi, the 
work on which waa ohxn done by toldierL An airh itiU 
itandmg at Rhnim record* the thanb of the Senate and People 
to Augustui tor repairing the mmt frcqntoted road* of Italy 
at hia own eipcmac. Under Domithm the officer in charge of 
the imperial had to calculate the deTnandi of the * far 

stretched line of roadr Numeroui milcsinoes both in Italy 
and the provinces nientiDn the expenditure of money by 
emperon on roadSi On the other hand, tontributioni were 
certaioly made for thit purpose by town* mod jndividaalt; 
thns^ when under Hadrian a new roid wa^ made between 
Conscantiiie (Cirta) and Phtlippeville m TnnUt the track itseli 
^ StaiLui, iih y. mz- 
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was paid for by the former town, ind the coflt of ite bridges 
M on the p^iiitfes tmitmi CiFZmfium. We even find the 
cmpcfor and the ndghboiiiiiig WdowtierT tharing the expense 
of repairing a rtrip ol the Appian W37, In spite of this last 
instance the evtdenre i-eenu to inpport the view that the 
central govcminent not only made itself reipoQfiible for what 
w&c dcsenhed as tfim foMicm' or or^ PtcaGionaliv^ 

as opposed to ojjij prip^ia^ or rtfisd^j, but eiercbed 
a general fnpervision over the roads of the empiTe even when 
it did doe pay for them, as is indicated by the frcqnent occur- 
rente on infcripdoii* ol the phrase rx aurfmtaU 
It seemsj ihenp that tlie Koman method of dchhng with the 
problem doaely reaembla that which has been adopted in 
modem France, 

What baa been said on this ^juestian lUnstraiai the great 
value of the informarioii whkh can be derived from EomaD 
milctftones^ of wliJch. ibout have fariDttaJcly been pxe- 

aerred. Milcstonef can fairly be rlnimed at a Roman invea- 
tion: thongh nnimeribed stones were placed at iked intervali 
along the roads of Ptolemaic Egypt, ic b nnneetssary to suppose 
tint the Romans derived thb particular idea fr-oin that country^ 
as iDJCiibed milestODD have hcec fonnd in Italy daring £r&na 
i lime when Rome was not yet in contact with Egypt, The 
date at which a milestone was set up can often be exicriy 
fiiErir ^ under the Republic they bear the name of a magistrate 
and tinder the pTindpate the name and riries of an emperon 
Anguitia etccted in Rome a "golden milestone* from which 
the mads of Italy radiated, hrttlcgtoneg on the main roada of 
Itaiy gcncrmlJy give the distance from Rome^ hut thii Is rare 
in the provinces, where the distance ia as a rule given from 
the main town of the district, 10 that scholan are ^n^hUfj to 
niach finable conduflona about the rdative Importance of 
towns tn Roman times. Where roadi met, pilkm were aet up 
giving the diftance from several lowm. Some tiJvcr vafes have 
been diicovered iit Italy in the shape of milcEtonci, recording 
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the mairr diatincca between polnu on the road horn Cadie td 
Rome, poaallily reproductfota* of a motiiiiiieat in the former 
toiiViu On Emlcatones there is u a rule only one anmber, 
but ooEiiiondlf ther mentioa the diitance both from the 
stJirting^-point and the cad nf the foad, * When one i& walking 
along a road |. ujci Qumtiliarv, * 11 relieTCS C3nie*g weatinsa to read 
the dtscaatei on the nulc$ioae$. It is a pleasure to measure the 
WAij my one has coine^ and to know how £ar one has to ^ 
makes one foot it more coufagecinsl^,* 

It b fortimate for the historian that Raman milescons con¬ 
tained more than a bare record of disttncca. Orxen the date 
which th^ estabihh h of gieai: importance* t g, the datet of 
the roads made PopiUiud (consul of i p B. c.) from Capos 
to the Strains of Messina* and by Trajan in 111 a. n. from Syria 
to the Red Sea. The discovery of a milestone on a road leading 
from Strassbitrg through Offenjbnrg into Germany b in inspor- 
rant piece of niidence for the policy of the FlaTian empf^ron 
oa the Rhine. Mileittmcs eatabUsh i fact which Tadms diia 
not deign to meacJofi^ that Xihettua attempted to open up lo 
ciTiltzatioQ the wild countiy which lia behind the coast of 
DAlntida. la fact* no study of the provincial policy of the 
emperoii which fafls to lay itneg® on the evidence of milsioiiffl 
is iathfacicry* It is {mm thii snnrc^ for in&ranee* that we 
know that CUudlus mterested himself ipedally in Gacil, and 
Hiddan in AMca and the dstEm provinces* A most tignificiiiE 
fact b that frum die time of Trajda the milcsionee of Ganl 
reckon dbrances in leagues (the natite unir of mcasnrementj 
and not, as b usual* in mlleiSf In the Ea^r, thongh the ioBctip-^ 
tionj are gencnlty la Latm, the figures and the namta of placet 
are usually ^ven in Greek* 

A result of the sytiefnatfc measureraenta which have been 
described mmt haTC been the accumulation of a vnt aniDunr 
of accurate geographical informationi and the c|acsUoa now 
to what exteut thb was artHable for general use. What 
maps and toad-boob were jc dm dupt^Sal uf a Roman traveller? 
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Voctt did aot bolute to refer to disunt n^gicmip Kid p^^sigea 
sudb u 

Sivc per Sjrtes iter aeemosa^ 

Sivt factunaa per mtiospiulem 
Caocasuni rel quae toca labnldiuA 

Lamhit H]rcmpa 

imply 1 lair aniDUTit of geographieal knowledge in Hbrucc^i 
readcn. There indeed, cadence that prime penoRi pD&- 
sesied fnap^ to an client prohahly unparalleled dQ qnite reccni 
limc^ A girl En Finperdnt whose lorrer was i£ the wats con¬ 
soled heraelf in her lonrlinew by vtndying t map of the * eoatero 
front 

Et diBci;i qua parte finat rincendns Araxes^ 

Quot sine aqua Parthiw milia enmt equiu; 

Cogor ct c tibiiU picios edijcere mundoa. 

Under Domiiian a cercaiii Mettiua Fompiulanus got into 
trouhle with the auspicioni empertir for having a map of the 
world on the wilii of ha house and for canTipg about a copy 
of it. A writer of the late third centniy pleads on patriode 
gmnnda for the tcathing of geography by mcatu of maps in 
the ochooU of Auiun. 

An official map of tlie tnnwii wodd, not toer^y of the 
Roman Empire^ was prepared by Agrippa for Angnatnij and 
dkplaycd in the Pordens Vipsania at Rome. In addition to 
the CFatlind of the Taiions coitntides it seems to have contained, 
possibly QU the parti representing the sea, notes of ilie exact 
measnremeQts of ccTtaiii areai frcmi north to south and front 
etsr to west—rneasuremcDti which have been rtptodoced by 
Pliny^ No donbi copies of thia map were made and had a wide 
ctreuladon. No coadnrioii ai to its appearance can be drawn 
from the only anrriring copy of a Roman map^ the so-called 
Tabula Peunngeriana^ now In Vkiiiu. Thh h a long imp, 
11 feet by t, and givci a very distorted view of the i^pe of 
conntrira ; ft evident^ had the praEiiical ofa|eci of giving the 
line of raadi^ and wis poixihly accotnpaniEl by a road-bo!^ 
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[d % lermoD of St* Ambrme the !oIIow.^r of Cluiit Es eom- 
pared to a toldicr on the march who rccciT-ca from Ms 
a toad-book (iftnfrarmrtij which will gMde him jafdj along 
the road to bis dcsdzLinQQ^ ■ donee ad cam orbeio pcryeoiattir, 
quae qnw regali* digkur, in qua fessi^ eicrdtibui requid 
mimstictiir These Roman road-boob were either adtujtai^ 
or pieta^ Le, the^ contained dthcr mere notes of diseances and 
other iimiUr infcnnatiaiL^ ox in addition ntapa and diagrami^ 
The chief fiursTring ei^mple^ the so^:aIled Innjerariim AniiO- 
nini, useful as it u, ±a 3 very taferior production, cantaining 
nothinjj but distances between points oa certain roada. It u 
geoerdly agreed that it is based on a map^ and that it it nor 
an dtffleia] pahliaition but the work of an amareur without 
sdentiFic tiaming^ 

The Romans approached the work of map^maldjig in a highly 
practical ipirit* -Aa lias been aaid t * The Lnmenae di f f m axce 
between an EnlDSthcneSj who read the fiae of tbs earth in 
the srars, and an Agrippa^ who calculated from the nomben 
on milatonei the length ami bpeadth of each ptotjnee, u 
trptcil of the ooutraBit between the Greek and the Roman 
character/ It wtmid mdeed be foolish to pictend that a Roman 
trareQcr wn proTided with the guidance which ii available in 
cnodem maps, but it ia not too much to laj that it wai im 
own fault if he lost bis way on any of the main Hues ai com- 
QixmicstioiL The geographical knowledge of the hllddle Ages 
w'M ludicroiisly inferiof to that pc^sessed by the Romans,^ and 
the rediscovery of Ptolemy in the hftecnih centcry maria the 
bcgimung of modem cartographical science. 

In order that the ncTwork of rtjads should fully carry out 
its purpose of serring the mOitiry and admlniitriute occdi of 
the goTcmmenc, the cmdon of some form of pithHc port was 
absolutely oeceuary^ Under ihc Republic oEciali in the pto- 

^ I awt 1‘Tii* ta Kuhiisckck m Piuly 

t.Vi, - InccrmcA ** 

* tb£ oicdluval Ji»p« n^md^iccd in fkcTfl. Stu. aTii^ pp, 
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tiiice^ had iheir own Uii^Uariit bnr dd sj^iemaiJc xi-Lempi wai 
made to facilitate tht apid itaDsmlssiDn of dupatcha ta and 
ftoiJl Rome till the rei^D of who, as we saw, w« 

possiblf influtfLced hy Persian methods. Tlic correspond cute 
of Plilif with Trajan iho\¥g that the efficient sTatem which 
exlflted under ihe earlj prindpatc cniiblcd a protindjl gopcmor 
10 keep in teij doae tcFiich vrith the anthoritiej at home* At 
mmt pciiodi, if a tnessage wai not pardciLUrly urgent^ it wafl 
carried by conrien who m¥elkd on fewt^ hm me^engm who 
were provided with 1 diplema by the emperur or a piuvindaJ 
govemor were entitled to fcqnjiition arriagea front the wmiM 
wfatdi la? on or ne^r the toad along whkk they pasaetL TMa 
duty of prLpriding- Tehiclei for government lerrii^e wai one of 
the heaviest butdeni! which Ronun towns had to bear, and in 
Bpitc of attctnptit to lighten it made by ClandinSp Nerva, 
Hadrian, and othei cmperciig, the old system always returued. 
Imperial couriers aiiainccl considerable speeds. Sir William 
Ramsay considers that those of them who were provided with 
a diphmji covered on the average 50 milei 1 day, so chat Con- 
stanrinople conJd be reached from Rome in twenty-four days, 
and iMciandria in dfry-fonr. Thua Pliny could get an uiswct 
from Trajan in less dun two months. Coinien ttavcUjcd. as 
a rule by Lmd^ but not alwayi; the news of Galha'i accession 
could hardly have arrived in Alexandria within twcaiy-ievcn 
days if it had not been bmnght by a ihip nmning before 
a fxYOUxing breeze. Such ipeeda would probably have been 
canudered gopd in England in ihe icvcntccnth century, for 
in 163s montlia parsed before an imwer was recejr^ in 
Londiin to a letter to Scotland or Irelands 

It must not, however, be itrLagincd that private correspon- 
dence waa forwarded by the imperial postal aorrice. Whccn. 
Pliny provided hu wife with a in order that she might 

me the machinciy of the post to hasten her journey to tb^ 
ride of a bereaved relative^ ht coiifesacs to Trajait that he h^t 
done «o in a tone which ^hoW dust such action was quite 
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irregnlari There was nenrr any qomioii of prorididg the 
fenerol public with fadlidcs for rapid iraTcl or rapid ddiveiy 
of IcEtcEs. Ag HifSchfcM Temarhs : * Thu Rooian public pcrSTi 
crcaied by Auguarus eatirdy for pohire pnrposcsp ilway? 
reiained, io spice of reforms in detail, tliis oae-asded character^ 
and ™ noi^ lUtc rhe modem posip n benefit to the aubjccti, 
bnt rather a gricvoni burden.* The letters addressed by 
St. Paul i4id other Christian ieaden to the tlturchtt of ihe 
Empitc * were ao donbt put into the charge of some conTcrt 
wiio happened to be travelling in the right direction^ and utid<if 
the principaEc, as In the cUys of Cicero^ coiDmerdal companies 
ind wealthy men had their own staff of It moat 

be admitted that the Remans did ksa to fidUtate the carriage 
of pziTacc correspoiidEnce than has been done by modem 
governments linccf st any rate* the fifteeath ccntniy, 

Thia mminary of tertaln aspect of the Roman roadHynem 
^vill have serred tSi ptirpt^e if it haa tnnreedcd im uisking desr 
that on the one hand the soadi were one of the mnar potent 
meaca whereby the Roman gtrvemmenT created a dtkenabip 
tTanicending banjen of langitage:^ nadcnahiy, and ctdoitr^ and 
that on the other hand the toluiions gCren by the Rmnani tn 
certain very modem problcoy am still worthy of itady. ft 
remaina to consider briefly what tae was made in Roman timei 
of cQmmunicatitms by ica, and to that by means oJ 

a jughly developed irsde the world w^as uni red cconomieally 
aa well as pohricaliy* 

The original Romans were an agricuhurat rather tban a iea« 
faring people, and, when naval warfare was thniit upon thrni, 
it was to tlucir Greet allica in die ioath of Italy that they 
temed for iafiistance^ Commerce^ too, seems to ha ve irkterested 
the Roman State but httle until the lajt cciitttryafthc Rrpabllc^ 
and to have rriinaimrd thronghout very largely in the hands ol 
Gredb and heiienmed Qritauh. Bui it msut be temembemd 

* Tett a lin af inc!i IrEieo k« Hbcdac^ €fut d/ 

inL I, fji, 37a f. 
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tiiat *fte£ the Sqciil War, at Icaatp xhe: Gntdi of Italy trere 
Romaiit pditkally, and that we have titrc a good eiampli; of 
the bctkcEti coofeited hy the spiead of Romm nilc. Bj* 
iccniing tafe commuiucadatia the gorcnuncnt enabled eFcry 
class md cvay tmCic to exercite that form of aturity which ft 
foimti tnoat congeniaL To an enterprising Greek tifs enchant of 
Puteoli or Smyrtia or Aiexanciria Roman xhIe brought nothing 
but ad¥ajicagea* Xo barrieri except moderate cuetoini-dncs^ 
which were aot protective m character, hindered the fr« 
movement of goods irom one end of the Empire to the other. 

The anonymond Avdter of an interesting pamphtet wntten 
during the Pdoponnesim War notes tire inBnence of sta-power 
on Atheinaii culture. Atkeiu, he says,^ can obtain the choicest 
product* of Sicily, Italy, Cyprus^ and Egypt, tnd thut^ while 
other Gtctk statGi are * provicicla]' hi their language and ways, 
AthcEis haa a civillzayoii which dcErrea aomething from atl 
Greehs and BirbatUmt. This feature appean on. a tdll Larger 
scale in. ImpciM Rmne, butp while Arhens waa inclined to 
monopolizB the advantages which her aeu-power produced, 
Rome put !hcm at the disposal of her tubjects. The co&m£f- 
politan character of Raman dviHzattan waa a result of freedom 
of trade: the ships w hirb brought to Rome the producti of 
the whede world brnnght also adminlEtrutais, philosopher), and 
preadicn of new peligions. 

Roman liieratutn a full of refereocea to the riaha which 
tnden took in search of gaiiu 

impiger extremes enzii* mercator ad Indos, 

Per marc panpenem fugleni, per saia, ptr igne^ 

Horace, and again ; 

)i neque femdia 
par? mdma. calonbua 

Miindi, hec Eroreie finitimuni latni 
Dnrataeque *olt> nivei 
^Mercatomm. ahigunc ; horrida calUdi 
Vincunt aequpnt navitac. 
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Jcrvciul deciaxes tliat tlw bm 11 more peoplecf dim the lani 
Trimalchifl* rhe cSch and ¥u^r fretdmaia of whom Pctroiutis 
girei so amciidig an iccotmt, baaflu that he nude ten mlllfoti 
sestercca frmiL one vwagie oi a thip laden with winej poiic, 
beam, perfumes^ and An inimption tdJ# ui th^i a 

Phrjgiai]. mendiiiaE made icvenir-two Topgei round theFelo- 
ponnese lo Itaij!', 

Andent aJiipt were indeed very itinth at the mericp af wiDiii 
and w^ra. Tarteaus, in the <outh of Spain^ wis" dJicoveied \ 
sap Herodottu, by a Saimaii reset which waa maKng far 
Egyptj bnf waj carried hj the eart wind thmugh the PdlMi 
of Hercules. This ii an extreme irwtsncCi bet the story oi 
&t^ Panl't Toyage to Rome is enough to show how difficnlt 
It wai for a ship to follow a wdl-defined route or to foresee 
the length of a joamey. The Mcditcrraoem was practically 
dosed to navigatfon berween NoTrember and March^ and it 
was only between the end of May and the middle of September 
that saiJifig wai coaaidered safe. The cGm required for the 
populace of Rome during the winter had to reach the city 
by rhe antuouL. It true ih^i under favourable coudiuont 
vciy rapid journeys were po«ible^ Thnt Kiog Herod Agrippa, 
whOp on the recommendation of Calignla^ traTciled home by 
Almandria^ reached Egypt * in a few days * from Putcoli, and 
a ship ii iald to hate tailed fttim the aenth of France to Egypt 
in fleven daji* As a rule, however, voy^tgei were much slower. 
Rapid travel by 9Ea from Italy to Alexandria was only possible 
m the height of iammcrT when ships lan before the norih'weit 
Etesian winds, and the return voyage vna sdwiyv a more wriatit 
afrair« Lucian vividly describes s leviathan mcrdianimiin whidi 
put to to the PeLrmeui seventy days after leaving ddcaaodiia, 
Afier tacking againit the Etesian winds it was driven into the 
Aegean | with better fortimc it would have reached Italy by 
the south coast of Crete iu the laroe ttme* The bat aathoritia 
think that the avErage diirarion of the voyage from Alexandm 
to Puteoli was fifiy days even in lummer. The trading vESEels 

M 2 
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of Rtmtiu timo we« not teij* miail; St- Pawl"'* ihip carried 
276 pcrstras, u well aa 3 large quaodtj of grain, and we 
lead of 3 tiiip wbich bdd €00 paaaengett. Lunan^a ship waa 
ilk) feet Long and 45 broad. 

In ipiie of the difficulties and dangers of seafaring, Horace 
M nor exaggerating when he saps that emry part of £hn world 
was Tisited hj tradcis. ThoogJi we hear little of the actintia 
of she Roman fleet, it scema to hive lept the leas free of 
pirates, who ire tcarcely mcntiniifid after the days of Pontpey, 
The dangers which attended navigitioD came from natnre far 
more than from wmn. 

Long before the arrival of Caesar in Gaul the way had been 
prepared for him by the acbTidet of Roman merchants, a large 
number of wlmm wttc massacred at Orlcam at the time of 
the raing of Venangetoruu Their chief object of tuerehandue 
atenu to have been win^ which with other Imuries wa# 
excluded from the territory of the Nemi, ivho believnd that 
' courage was enfeebled by these indulgences and manly vigoar 
enervated *, The Gcnnaiis, too, forbade the imponation. of 
wine into their conntry. Roc under the principate this ascetic 
regulation was relaxed, and the products of southern induitry 
ftrand 3 martet in North Germany and even in Scandinavia, 
whete large quiRuties of Roman glaa ind metal-work have 
been found aioi^ with many coins. Mentina has been marlj . 
above of the trade in amber from the Baltic coast, Tliongh 
ilic frontiers of the Roman Empire were well niirted and 
carefully guarded, no attempt vraa made to conhne trade to 
the regions under Roman ndet The German word kavfen ■ to 
buy' ii supposed to be connected with the Latin tauju. 

IMiile trade with northern Europe was conducted mainly 
by land, the commercia] intereonise with the East, which 
dereloped with eatraordinaiy rapidity under the early ptind- 
pate, waa aim«T entirely in the hands of sailors, as W bud 
routes were hlnckcd by the powerful Pafthbn kingdom. The 
nmeiation of Egypt by Rome after the hattb qt Actinm must 
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huTfl hixn an nnmUed hleHiag to ihAt cotintfy^ which btciint 
the stiTting-pomt of 1 vigotod^ trade with Arabia and lndi::t» 
Ah early u 2.5 h.c. 110 fihfpa left the jingle port of Mya« 
HorcdDii aimnaJly for ladh^ aii tiines afi many ^ had tailed 
from the Red Sea for the tame dfstmatiDn under the forrncr 
govtmmenf. There wai a ateady desromd in the litiiirioTii 
citid jtmnd the Mediterranean for ivorr, perfninia, pepper, 
peark, tartoke^hclh and other Inxndei which only the East 
conid fupplj. The rapid deTdopmeiit of thk Trade under the 
early pTiocipate ii reflected in the writingi of gcognEphen* 
While EtiabO;* who wrote nndcr Tiberfui^ has little detailed 
knowledge of Arabia and India^ the author oJ the so-iialled 
Fftiflus Maru which ia conunonlT dated fifty yean 

UtCTi ahofn a personal scquaintance with both coasts oi the 
Red Sea^ with ihe Gall of Aden as far aa Cape GnJtdafiii^ aitd 
with India a? £ar as Cape Comonrif and hia fomething to aay of 
Africa as £ar as Zanzibar and of Ada os far the MolAy Pcnin- 
inlo^ A centuty later the writiiigs of Ptolemy ahow that the 
{nloimation avaiUble sbont these remote regions bad gaiaed 
in accuracy i fioute identify his Cattigara with Hanoi in French 
CadiiQ Chtna. Chinese tilJc reached the ^fed^Te£^allean both 
by sea and by oyedand roDTea* After the discoFety by i 
certain Hrppalns of the lacti abont tie monsoom shlpi sailed 
direett when tbe wind was iaFOurable, from the south of 
Arabia to the month of the Indcu. The jounity ftoEft 
Alexandria to India and back occupied hIi or seven montl^— 
from the nmnner folitke dll the following Febmarr. Native 
mien put no obstacka in the way of trade ; amboatadori come 
to Aaguarut from India, and toClaudlui from CeylEii^ and we 
leam fmni Chinese focin^et of an 'embany^ from Morcui 
Anrcliiis which vkrted CMni in t66 though it ti doabtfot 
whether tbii was more than a bond of mi^clualJ maiquend' 
tng aa repiesentarlvo; oi the ctopcror. 

The objecti imported into the Roman Empire from regionv 
which lay outside were mainly Injuries, rmaU ia bulk and 
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tiDpiiffiiqrable elsewhere, for wMch there wii* a cons tarn demand 
at alinoar anj price. When we turn to consider the intctnal 
traEie of the Emptie we Are faced wirh diffieulc qnestioqs^, to 
wliich very "raiioni ariswcrE have been giveo^ regarding the 
general character of indntTiy at the period with which we are 
CQUcemcd, Some wriiera have stippcs^ed that large-scale pto- 
duedoQ was then nearly aa commoQ as it is now* wliilc nthen 
maintain chat it was almost unhnoivn^ and ob|ect to the 
of fqch terms as * factory ^ and ^ industrial capj talist ’ with 
reference to the Roman Empire. The truth undoubtedly Ut^ 
hetvmco these two extreme view?!. It must on the otie hand 
be remembered that the transport of bulky obj^ti fqj long 
dkuttcea hy road or in ibipi which we should now regard as 
smalLj mmt iuve been an expeniiTe a£au* Sijj|rrisej lor exam pie, 
hit often been expre^d at the ibsence of any rneamret to 
protect liozuc^rowtL Italkn com agamst foreign compeptioii, 
bat thh can be eiiUy explained if we realixe that foreign grain 
Mong before ic reached itM dcstinadon. would have risen ni 
a price far outside the coimpetici'on of home-grown wheat, 
which was ihiiitnnchhetTer protected hy the expenae of transport 
than by any duty *_■* UndW theic condidons goods produced 
close at hand would be preferred to almilar objecti brought 
from a distance; nor Ii there any reason to tliink that the 
ecoiLCEiiuc factoTH which are now so tinlavoarable to the Mms\\ 
piodaccT were operative in Rpman times. * The Roman pro¬ 
ducer wifl much nearer to the consumer than he is tp-day,. , , 
A fnli-fledged factory system of prod!n:tEoii emerged only in 
certain. faYonrable dreumstances.'* Prodnetion wu tnify on 
a Urge sole when Iti ob|ects were, for whxtem reasou, unpro- 
cniablo except from i fett socrces. 

Yet in tpiie of the con of txatiiport there was andoubtecDy 
^ '"try eomiderahle movetnent of oommodlriet from one part 

■ FurwOf Gramtii ^nJ £>tf«/ tcL Ii, p. 

* FrmeA, EiBvamx Uul^ o/ Mom* p. i6£. Thii hvsk c«n.t&uii 

4 Juli 4ml TaJttabk Ehnnuama erf tW probtcmi toadied on in the text* 
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of the Roma a Empire to anotiicr- Natnnl ptoducts^ hoivcv*crt 
bcavjTj were exported to the countries whero there eriEted aq 
cSectiTe deiHand. Thui Italy imported grain in the fonn of 
tribute from Egypt and Africa^ metaU from Spain and the 
Danube, and marble from Greece^ and eiported large quantities 
of wine and some oliTe-oiL Tlie manofactitrei t00| o£ ceFtain 
kindt of goods WM for one reason or anotiier locallteiL Mo^t 
of the fine metal'wort which im been found inside and outiiEle 
the Empire U njpposed to have been prodaDed in the neigli* 
bourhood of Capua. hid almoji a moaopoly of the 

mannfactiLre of carpets and fine linen, and Spain and tJie north 
of France of coajicr varieties of clothing- Hin extent to which 
the ordinary necesdries of life were imported intn Italy ii weh 
illuitrated by 40 ttucripuarn in which a ahnpkeepcr of Rcate 
described h im i^elf aj ' Mcrcatot omois generii raerdum trani- 
marinarmn 

Of all the nbjecK in common demand the one tvhose pro- 
ductioiL was mosr definitdy localized was high^asi potteiy. 
Ever)' liutor to a Roman museum is familiar with a reddish- 
brown highly glazed ware known as ‘ Samiju * or Urra ligiUata. 
Pottery of tbia character was origmally made in Italy^ mainly 
It Atexio^ whence it was exponed in luge qaanpries to the 
provinces^ In the first ccntuiy of the prinerpate, how'ever, 
rival factoriei were atablithed in Gaul, which soon snccecdHcd 
in otutiog the Italian ware cTen from the marketi of Italy 
iuelf: a bar of red pottery which had arrived at Pompeii jmt 
before it» descruciion in 79 contained more Gallic than 
Italian vaseli.^ At Lc^oux in the Auvergne near ClemucHit 
many furiLace% and itorehoiwi have heen diicoTcred, and it 
ia ihoughc that hiitr alone a populitioa of t^^oao-^o^OQO was 
engaged on the production of itirs tigtHirta for the world 
market. A irudy of the atamps which the matoa fammatdy 
imprcsied on their warn juat^ea the ticw that this indiatry 
wai not only cenlraHced in a few place* but wa* in the hamh 

* rr. a?. 
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ot a qmtt toiali nudiBer gf cmplojrmj whcse wealth is titab* 
limed by the die ef the ii«>!i5es which chef Qcttapicd^ Eune 
piMcd tlib btnines! eitended to the Rhineji tut it was always 
a monopoly of 3 fe\¥ iveU-marted ctncres and probsiiily of 
a few Large frmiG^ about whose orgaaizatloo we wonld gladly 
tnow more than we do^ Veiy iimllar conditions pfcimiled in 
ihc oianubcuore of glass and fine mctal-work* which called for 
tkUled woiimen and erpert knowledge of prooessei. It seem* 
indeed probable that factory towns |ilr*> LexotaJt were not so 
ancoEnmoo aa flome ^triten Iuyc maintained^ though when 
the objects produced vvere pcriihablc and we hiTe not the 
anatance of nudECia’ stampa It u obrioiiily much leas Cisy to 
Peach deiimie ctincliaion^. 

Kstjjn an early pedod in their hlitoty the Romans showed 
tltemiclvci fnlly aware of the advantagics of a urtifotm aystem of 
ourency. In the fonrtli cicotiiry a,c* they issued a coioEnon 
coinage for the whole of theb Italiatt donunlDns^ and under the 
priodpatc, though in the easterq provinces local curtendes 
were aot absolutely forbidden^ their drenJatioa was restricted^ 
and coins Isfiued from goTeminent mtutt were sTonc Einpbyed 
in Enterprovifldal trade. Many of these mints were in the 
provinces* hue ihc standard was deterimned by the cnntrsJ 
government, and it ^*311 only when the ocEitral goTenunent vi'ai 
hi tine third tzentoiy that Tariatinnjt occitrred* 
The argrafjrti, who origiaatly had beeii dtangers of money, 
developed before the time of Cicero into something rcry 
modern banhert; they not only received money on deposit, 
paid it ant oc receipt of a mitten ardnr, and lent it at intetmt* 
but they made aTran^ninnti with their coiTejptindenta in 
other part* of the empire for the parmon o£ money to ihcir 
dicRtS- Without mny mmfer of cash tc vw tho^ poadblc for 
an It^n xo make paymona in a province, or for a proTincial 
10 latisfy his Italian creditor. The problem was a more difficEdc 
one wlum it wai necesiary to make paymeuES outside the Roman 
dominierns. The ditcovery of Roman coins in such regions la 
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ScandinaTin Jiad CejrQii piqveft that imparted lumriea were 
often pjiid for in mocicji and tliif export of coins wai an im- 
pomant cause of the dcpreciatioii of the ctHTencj' mthiu the 
empire, u the tupp^y of the preciout mecab wm strictly UmitciL 
On the whale, however^ Roman trade was lit tie hampered by 
HTJch monetary didicnltijea 33 those of whxdh Europe h at 
prefrcnt acutely conadous. 

The accouns; which has beea giren of the fadlides which 
cxiAted in Roman tbnea for the moTement of men^ of com* 
modjtiea^ and of ideae from one; end of the known world lo 
the ocher will ham failed of its purpose U it his not ^tihikhed 
that the modern world haa vtOl mniib. to leam from the itudy 
ui Bncmaa inatituriotia. It of coune, fooHih to minimise die 
difietenco be? ween indent and modem condirions, and no 
itEcmpt hai been made tn do sol Trirel by tind in the Romm 
Empire waj rlow^ if judged by the standards whkh have pre¬ 
vailed fince the Introducdim of railwayi* The inventino of 
telEgirphy hai rer^ilntiDnizcd the process of disieminatiiig news^ 
Ancient ships could not carry grcit quantJtiei ol heavy goodi^ 
eould only sail at cerrain seasom, and caunot be compared fco* 
ipeed lud comfort with modem steamed. Eut these obviom 
conrideratioiis shoold not b lind m to ther pcimaneiic tignihcaoce 
of that aspect ol Roman drilkatkm which has been contideied 
in this chapter* Free cornmnnlcatiaii wn only rendered pea* 
ftible hy the fex R^mana, and the R^nuns ii an ideal which 
the modem world hat not yet been able to realke^ Only tho«e 
who know what it mdnC in the early centuries of the Chris rim 
era can nndersUnd the fascination once exercised by the 
Idea of the Hdy Roman Empire and the appeal which 
the Etonian Catholic C h^^^h itill makei to many who 
cannot fully accept her tenets,. ThiMe who hope that the 
hatrrdi and ]e;iIouiim which now prevent European nationi 
from freely ci>-operating In the work of dviHzatkm can best 
be overcame by intetcmiise between mcJi oi different race 
and languagei^ and who see in soda! and economic ties the 
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mdiif potejit Enearu of averting ths borrars of wjr canoot hni 
be cocouri^ed bj the thonght th^i At one rime their ideal 
^vas a reaEijH Though there is no La tin word for * DA[iondlt7 \ 
the Roman gcnfemment had to face problema similar to those 
which hare in more recent times confronted the mleis i>f 
Ireland or Poland^ and displayed a tact which is well worthr 
of imitatimi. Komc's Italian iJlIcs were $o mach Impressed hy 
the dcellence of her rule that they actually went to war to 
leotire injcorporarioti m the Roman itite, Rome did not indeed 
cncoEirage trihjd pattiodim^ but the liked her eitkcDS to be 
loyal mcmbcn of the nity to which they belonged Geero^ as 
has been well laid,* forgot that he waj a VoJsdan, thongh he 
wst proud tif Ml cannexiaa with ArpLonm. In certain pro- 
VEnres Rome may almost be said to hare created iiationaHri». 
When Caesar went to Ganl he fonnd it iohahited by mutually 
h»dle bnt thangh no direct tteps were taken by Rome 

10 put an end to the tribal which has left ia trace on 

the nams of the towns of France, as the cenmiics passed^ 
Ganh^ like Sldoniui ApoUinaris^ thonght more of their province 
and of the Empire and less of ihelr tribe, Th^ almost forgot 
That they belonged to the Aedni or the Remi^ and developed 
a provincial patriotism in which it is not iantasric to i« the 
origin of French national fceling- 

Tftc Romans did not like fine pbraseSf and talked Utile of 
tbdr * imperial mltsiDii ^ The b^efiti which they conferred 
on humanity were the indirecc renlis of an enlightened idf- 
mtefest Roads were originaII|' tonatmeted: for the convenience 
□I Italian armies^ and the franchise ^^l extended becaufe ii 
tnited Rome's interesT to airadi some of her rabjeertx clcjsefv 
to herself. It took lome dme before it became dear that 
A Uheral proviodal policy benefited equally both ndew and 
iubjects, Gaitu Gratchtu and Caesar were m advance of thdr 
conteinp< 3 Taiiei in pressing for a rapid errenrion of the fran^ 
chiiet but expefrence saoo convinced even conservatives ol the 

^ StTAcihu-DavidjDEif Ckcu^ p, ^ 
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ionudneu of tLcir ticwu. The Romiia state ^OEild indeed^ aa 
the Empctor Claadlu^ taid^ only perform iti task * traitsferendo 
hue qood usque fuciit \ The ineritablc result of 

intercoarie between naJm and Eubjecti wai the dhappearance 
of the diftiDCtioa between them^ and the crealiDn of a world- 
citi^ciisliip. 

The atgdj of Roman Mfltorj provides the modern world 
with wajoiBigi as well as with, irutmeti™, ITiou^h, as has 
been frtqoently pointed out, Rome did not lajf exc^tire itr«t 
on imifarimty, dangen were undoubtedly^ latent tn her central- 
ired system of adminUnation. I£ the Repnblie had too few 
oSdals^ the later Empire had 1^ too niaop» and it ii from 
the Hatoiy of Rome under Constantine and his inc^esson that 
opponent* of bureauemey can draw thdu mmt cogent argn* 
menttF But rjiii ceotmlizatioo. was in the hnt inaranfe an 
□nmized hlessing^ and in the centmiea with which tbui chapter 
bat been mainly concerned the dangert which it involved were 
sesjedy appaienn The fint two centnrici of the Chnsdan 
era were one of the few teallF great penoda of human hiitoiy. 
To AnguffCiiE and the best of Ms lucceston cau be jimtiy appli^ 
the words used by a finioiu fchnlar of Pcdcles : * The atato- 
man who m the ghastly succession of bizren and bloDdstained 
centnrie* which consutute the world^s history has created 
a moment to which we may apply the words 

Verweile doch! du bitt *o tchon 1 

may rightly be regarded as a great magidaiu* * 

If M Thucydides had written the history of tbs Raman 
Empire he would have noted in its leading ugnrea an Athenun 
talennce and libcmlity combined with a Spartan regard for 
law and order. Even Tidctti^ who devotes so much space to 
the persona] vice* of emperors, realized chat th^ scarcely 
aBccted the prorinceSi and chat a Nero and a Domitian 
accepted and applied ihe general principles laid down by 

^ WiIotturwitT, Mui ii, lOdU 
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Caeur and Augo»m. Of the mok done hf Rome no part 
wai of gnatet cigniEcance and none of more luting «ahie to 
tnanVind thilflSm encogSiteaient of free nitacoBiie, 
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How wf lobffitcEi l^ainxil Law. Rfaiooi for er inta xti 

Tiiiu;. TKc ^Efdlcc nt CkzitaAiiltT^ ppHcfic Inipury dod not dsMl widl 

dio fimd^ent^l hadaoH. Tbe two grauiida on wtuch d)c i tiuly oi Romin 
Lair lj ImpoTtflot. 

Wi hfre cDme Lnta out hsiitsgi^ ni Rouurk Law hf two 
distinct (ticccsdoBi- Tq a grat «renE w arc the Arr^dErj 
rtfWjjsHf of Rqiium Liw: wc never had the power tp prerent 
Roman Law Erons being, a prime dement ia the formatioa of 
mDdeni Western chrilLEatiap, This if because the breach of 
condnuitf earned by the dkintegrudoa of the Western Roman 
Empire wai far from complete. The invaden thcmfdvcE had 
already long been aubjecr to the mHucncc of Rpman cirilUa^ 
don, and, of course exiating provnicial msdtntian^ and law 
entered into the lodd syticm of the new barbarian kingdoms. 
It has been shown ihar sttch in England, where the conquest 
wa& mmi choiough, the economic o^anization of the con¬ 
querors was effected by what they found. And in promcet 
where large masses of romanized population and the CathoUc 
Church aurrired there is a patent^ timngh dhjointfid, chh- 
dnuity. in this way we are tUirrsarii of Romaa 

Law, 

But the lii%v books which for centtniis har^e been Toierated 
aa the Citil Law, the Cstpuj Ittni of Jmtbian, were compiled 
in the Eajt after ihe Wat hid been lost to the Empire^ They 
were thm not die law encountered by the barbanini in the 
proviticei deiaclicd hy them in lifth centitry, except 
in the portions of Italy recovered by the Eafiern Empire in the 
sixth, are not a sarnral, but fl dhtovicry made and enthmias ticaSy 
embraced by Western Eunrpe. At the end of the eleventh 
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Gcatuiy tiiere was in acceptance of tMi heritage ^ there began 
then A ddibufatdj chenjen itnd^ of the Corpus lufit which has 
conchiued ever since^ with fur-tcaching effects upon the 
formidotL modem European kw and upon the liistotj of 
thoDght* Thii influence ia dkthict Eroni the inEiLence 
by C0Dtinuit7^ butt of course, not indcpendoit of it. The 
dder influence prepared the war for the Uter* 

^ Once heir, tlwaya hdr *, b a Rnnun tnatim. We cannot 
alter the fact that hy necoaitf and by choice the law ol 
the Roman Empire has played a great part in the formation 
of our cidlizadcm^ It h to* late to repudiate the imdiioft 
mn it it has ptored damn^jiL, What, then, ts to bt gamed by 
appraising in ralne f 

The answer is that hiktory demandj the Taltiation nf cnltiirai 
clemeDta. A Talnadon of the legacy of Romaii Law has 
a praedea] beaiing on the Itmiced quesdon, how far ic is worth 
preserring as a inbject of academic study; hut it has alio 
a wider intereat, Roman Law is, or is not^ one of the great 
achievements of the himian mincL It has been mtd by later 
ages well iqt hailly^ We are either the heirs of a great tradition 
or the dnptf of a prtdessloaal inpctitidocL Thh port of our 
ipiritnai heritage should be jealouily guarded and cidtivated, 
or as far as pdsaihle elumnated. 

li may he said that tbesre questians have to a gteic extent 
already been aniwcf^d hj the conne of history. Chrisuaji 
ctrilizadon hu not accepted Roman Law as a whok. Ponions 
of It, notably the law of dareiy and tnamag^ have been 
rejected. We ore thereliy warned not to regard Roman Law 
03 the perfect etpressioti ol the natural kw, as r^tio jcrifsa^ 
And equally we are endded to infer that the fundamental 
inttitntioiLi of Roman Law, the family, private property, and 
the sanedry of contracts, which Chrhtiaii civiliiadon has made 
its own, sre tniJy hnman and naruraL 

This ti an aj-gnmeiit irom authority, %vliith will cany oo 
weight with thoie who do not accepi the authority* AtiiI 
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those who Admit the jrgwncnt mu&c not exa^goraCc the ground 
whkh ic The pfocai of fdectiiig horn the mjay ol 

rrio ting cujcam jml Ijw those luAtimtions whitih are can- 
sbrent with Ckrbtknitf Im been gradual^ and may be snU 
cQndjinLiig- Not that the Chnrch^a elhicaj teaching has erer 
been deiectrrej bttt merely that, bccanse a soeiciy b pre- 
doiLkinaDtiy Cbrbtiaiif if does not £alIovv that iu posidve Uw 
is wholly ChrbdjiD. We must allow for the powbte survival 
eren yet of iostinitiofis which ft ihoioughly Chdadan civUlxa^ 
don shonldif or coold dghdyt ^bindon- 

Thus, Christianity did not make away with tlaveiy for many 
centndes* «Ld hu oeret, by any authodtidve proncinucement 
of which I am aware^ condemned it as f£ wrong in aH 
ctrcnmstancea. Simply^ In the coiine of years^ alavery wai 
found to he incDtapAtthle mth the dignity of the hnnmti loid^ 
isnerted^ by Chrisdinity for the first time with effecdirc force. 
Again, the tnarriage law of that aanpulmnly religiom li^ulatof 
Jns Tiniarj %$ very far from the Chmrian law, ai U edated from 
the first days of the Chniclu 

I do not dunh due thk comideratJon dmuoyi the Chdsdan 
cuthodty for dmseln^tiTUlioiu which are the rery fabde of one 
society, Bnt in any ca^e I must assume these mjdtadons as 
being the only onm upon whidi a legal lystcm can be basciL 
A sodety which reject! theni wiU ccriainly Tint n«tl to trouble 
itaclf with the Roman^ nor indeed wiih any, jadspnidenCE, 
It will have anbsiituted for law the administradTe decrees of 
those who have captared the machinery of govemmcnc. 

The mattci to be examined here is, thm^ not die fundi' 
mental Binicy of Roman Law* but the medta of its rechnkal 
elaboration [u coolinued study ia inmned on two gTOunch^ 
First, its hucory anorda x nnique example of the Juristic method 
of legal devdopinent, ot bw not ilniply podtive, hot exhdng 
oi right and co-ordinated and developed by reason^ We can 
observe the method in which the fundamEntal ideal of fainily, 
property, and contrict, exprcHScd at first in a rude coUccimn 
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d£ ctistomif hy a process cjituiduig twtr many cMtoiici 

ilevdoped into a i;:Diisis»Qi bod7 of reaMjncd doctrine^ csstn- 
tisiUv aot creitcd by ttc Stite, diougfa sanctjoned by ia 
procecdofi^ On thii fi«t grround die study of Romjfi Liw it 
valuable not only aa a preparsitioii ior professional work, but 
inm Vf dnq the tnie concepdon of liw and of IcgaJ progress. 
SecondlyT Roman Lnw in m final state, is it stands in the 
IvHs o£ Jitstinian, became by rtTival tbe basis of modem 
Enropeiii law, Tliis k a mere itaiccoeiit of fact, tme what¬ 
ever wc miy of the mediaeTil vcneradoii of the CitII 

Law, Ii makfs Rdman Law a subject of the first importance 
for mediieTal znd modem, hoitoryp We begm with a rapid 
ftoTcy of the rcvital of Roman Law,^ 

TI 

Hrava] of Bgjrntn Ldr. anl liLtmudoiiai Ijw, 

BiFt^Utk3^ HmR^itHi Naiunl Lsw Sckaol, Hlitorical SchoeL RcSiadon of 
England ID the rtVlTCli itnd-j. lifodErn d|iiific^Cc of Ron^joi t-av. 

i\A we be^an by sayingp the influence of Roman Law upon 
modem Eumpe has been ejenciied both by cootmiuiy and by 
deliberate rerivaL It would be wrong to regard the inEuEnce 
hy continuity 2 % acoidcJiia], mare result of the polidcd 
afcenditicy of Romep became the excellence of Roman Law is 
iudf a large part of iht eaplanition nf that ^cendancy. It 
opLaim why conquered people* were content with their 
dependence, and how inclmion m the Roman Empire camjc to 
be regarded ai a blessing. The coatmni^ of Roman Law after 
the break-np of the Empire: is 1 very large lubjecL A great 
deal of h nrriv«L but necesacily in a debased and addtcraied 
fonm Don b dess the barbarisms brought new elemen!t3 of 
value into our dviEzarion, but they destroyed Roman Law 
at a technical iviiem,. whilst absorbing the memory of a civilized 

* f Dr ftirihcr drbiiif Ut Vinofir^dofF^p ADirrun Lais m MnHartai Euro^ i 
Sohm, /rtnuMi'^r ^ Xhpiot irootlitcd by l.tdlif. 
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world nnited in th^ Empire oiider ohjc laWp in the dhuiidi 
by one tuiln 

The liter mfinnnee d! Romm Liw by itudy md adoptioii 
CiTTLea us on 10 more legal girmiuL To the JVIiJdlc Aget the 
Romm DT Clnl Law wii nothing t^gucj but the law of z 
definite point of time^ the death of Jusdmm (565 a, Dp)p 
stated in a defiDitc set of Uw-hooitj the Cffrpui lurb CitrUii^ 
The Rotnin Law wbiJi the Curpus latir diipliced was natnr- 
illy derived from m earlier petiod^ osmdj that preceding iJie 
destmedon of the Wmteni Empire. If we accept the portiom 
of Italy rcco^^ered by the Eiarem Empire and mate gome 
ilJowaoce for inEItration^ wc may fay that the CuffUi Juris was 
ciiacovered xo the West hy I^Ileri£lS;^ who at the emi of the 
deTeftih century founded zi Bologna the famoM school of 
che Glosaator^^ 

The new stndy ipiead like wildBce throngh the nascent 
oniversitief of Enrope, indeed waa often a ctuse of their 
foundation^ It has ctmdnucd ever tince in the principal 
tntellccraal centres of Enropt, restoring arid pnaemng the 
uneoce of kw* But for it the laws of Europe might have been 
a medley of local enstoms. It upheld the conception of law 
aft a reasoned lystEiaatic winder to be developed hy Adendhc 
jxLterpretacion^ It supplied a eonunon ground upon which 
rival theories of jurisprudence could Meet- It becamc^p as 
Maine puES ii, the frffnfA of joruprudence^ And i| 

afiected politka] no less than, legal tlmoEy, A more matenal 
aspect of its Influ pure U that by being Incorporated^ to 1 greater 
or less extent, m aQ Eurapem legal syrtetnp it enabled ceniuiiei 
cf legal advance to be oTertakeu in one stride. 

ITie general influence exercised npon jiariaprudcnce and 
political theory by the Civil Law is itlnstmted by the two 
ioteniadonal iptcmsp Canon Law and inodcm lotermatioDal 
Law* It is no comridence that Canon Law as a sdence begins 
with the publicatiod at BoTogna, * the headquarters oi the 
new sccukr jurisprudeace/ about the year ILp by a moot 

B 
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Tuiaed GraiiiiLt of a tieiciec entitled C^nc^dia difcordantium 
better knowo u ilie Demium GratidniA Of the 
edifice which ww bnllt up on this foimdutioq large parts were 
but a mediacral versiou of Rotiuti Law. So a^aiu it W43 
inevitable tha-t the fciindationa of modern Tnlern^tioual Law 
alioutd be laid cdviHaun (aa atadents of Roman Law dfs 
properljr called) *fld hf moral theaLa^iaM^ who drew their 
materials vcij largely from Roman Law, Tbii aeconii 
development has a apecial interest for ita owing to tiue promi- 
aent pare placed in it by Englkh dvilkm. Their hiitnty 
from the juilceiitli century hai not yet been lyitBnLaticaUy 
iludied. 

The particuLir iofiLiEiice of the Civil Law upon the mnniclp*!. 
ly^teifu of the Weat wia from countiy to country. At iw 
bighat it culmifiated In a genenj * reception thar La, in iti 
adoption aa the coimnon Li,w of the counriy ■ io in italy, so 
by Germany from the end of the fifteenth century and by 
Scotland somewhat kter* Thh adoption was uecciKmly accom¬ 
panied by the cvolutiDtE of a mediaeval Roman Law- Even in 
Itidy, m wMch Koitud Law had existed in lome sort without 
interruption, a considerable work of adaotatlon was MccMaty 
in order to bring the CsTpvi lurij into practice! Iti inmienic 
tnaterifllii had to undergo procefi^eit o! seleciion and reieciioii, 
and of combination, with elements fiocn other flourca. Thu 
waa not the point of view of the earliat dvtliatu, the Glo^atorv 
of the twelfth and lliiriceatL centiirtcip who itudied the Car^Mi 
Inris in itt entirety, not historically but as i system, and not 
looedy but in [injfrall^ dctaiL ITvey were e^Endally iheoriata, 
in spite of their great e^ect upon ihe practice both of their 
own and later tims- Their lubaequent influence was exeitdied 
througli the greai glou (g/ar/d ariiff»#triji) in which Accunini 
fummed up thdr work at the end of the fim hjlf of die 
thirteenth century. The adapution of Ro man Law to icniai 

' Sre the sjtidt: * lrMw\ tram RfELtoft’* 

a/ Laa* 9j ^fifLuid b Miiitlaad'^s C^iotd Fjfm^ iiL & 
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wji performed hj thdr saccesson^ the post-Gloaiitoa 
or Bditnluti (BartduJ of Sai^ofemto^ Ijf4-57)p Tliii aoc^ 
lantjf involved a dduniLxdao of pare Romaii Latt, And svm 
bittexlT^ criticized bf tbe brilliant htmLammc athool of the 
lirEecnth and seventeen th centnries^ wliose own methodi and 
iniendon were hjitoTicial and therefore reallj incon&iatent with 
the practieaj application of the teats. 

Tbe hntoatiidtic point of view was m]pct«$ib!e for lawyen 
who had to pot the Cer^iw into practice, and accordin^lf 
the fiartoliii: tndidon vrija oot broken by its criticiini.. Bat 
from the end of the serenicenth centnr^^ Tvhen humartum WiB 
waning^ pohiicLg] and legal speculadon wm gorefned by a new 
doctrine of Kitozai Law. ^ic Nattiral Law School appealed 
to reason^ and pot, aj had the Glo&fatoi^ and Bartoliatf, to 
Reman Law fra lie stripu)^ for the dUcovoy of nat ural hw. 
There fcllcrwed a widespread movement to Siibstitnte modem 
codes for Roman Law^ bat it ia obumble that to Lhe 
codi&cationsi of munidpal law, as to the ekboratioii of 
International tlte contiibntion of Roman Law w'as Twy 

great 

Tike final blow to Roman Law as a living sptem came from 
the Gemiim hiatorical school which dominated tie sdeatihe 
Je!gal itudies of the plneleenth cenialy. Its caiclmil doctrine 
was that Uw ii essEndally the jxrodnet of fhe nadonal legal 
genlni^ from which it followed that the recepekm of an alien 
lyistem b igalnit the very nature of law. Thii doemne led on 
the one hand to an intensive imdy of GetmaitJE: legal coneep- 
tionj ai being tbofic idtahle for Germany, and on the other 
hand to a revived himunken in Roman Lsw^ whidi under the 
leadcnhip of Savigny wai ftudled: ai the law of i particular 
people in its historical aeiring. The ulumate remit was the 
dbplaccincai of Roman Lavr in GEmiany hy the Civil Code, 
which came into force In NererthdcES old meihodi of 

ezpoaidcdi die very hard, and the effeco of the older points 
of view lingered on in tbe jeadetnic tradititm of Roman Law 
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till qmte modern tlm& A fniiiy M^torical study- of tk« 
tubjeci hj±dlf dite^ fmci before tbe dmliig jean of tUe 
nineteeDtib century. 

Froin thU Eunop^n movement towards Roirnm Law 
Englmd ctimpiritirely apartt became the early effidency 
of her polkicil inmtiitionf provided W witL a native Common 
Law, itrongly oentralbed in tbs royal conrta. We had^ indeed, 
an Anglo-Ncsrnun ffchool of Glo^extcn ; in founder was one 
VacariD3, who came to Engliod before 1150 and spent here 
the rest of hi* long life. There ia good evidence that he founded 
a uchool at Oiford ; considerable ntaDti^scripc renmns suggest 
that its ind Lienee extended to Normandy and poffllbly to 
Cambridge. But the achool was Crne to Type, What strikes 
one in the gloeset of Vacarina and ii« followers is ttidr complete 
ilootnesa from the law of tlie conntry in which tliey were 
teachingi They exhibit the pnreat Romanism of the early 
Glossators, among whom they deserve an hononrahle place. 
Blit Bologna retained rbe teaderahip of the movementp and it 
was not KTiglish professors, hot the Bologm^c Azo (died 
f. i^jo) who lapplied rhe Roman dementi in Bracton^a 
fizndameatal work oii the lawi a nd emtonu of England (r. I 
If we can boait of a poaC-Glossatoi, it i± Eracton, and hb Ymik 
b sttmmed np by Alaitland an Romanesque in foully Engliih in 
subatiEicr, After him there no further rcccptioii of Roman 
Law in EngLai^iL 

That b not \o lay that the bfiuence of ihe CivU Law upon 
Enghth Law ended with Bracton. We htnre to remember the 
Urge deparpnentj idminbtcred by fpecial cotirtSj which did 
cot apply the Common Law, but Caaon and Merchant Law^ 
into which the Civil Law had entered much more largely. 
Again, both Canon and Gvil Law have contHboted to the 
branch of law known as Equity^ which has long been an essential 
pare of our syitcm. We have also to rememher that la every 
age miny an Englbbnun hai Btndied the CUfl Law io an 
EngUih nr foreign unlvcisity, ai anclllwy to the Canon Law, 
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ti lii iiitri?d action to dipIoaiAcy^ qr iti a gI cctiEHOpDllmrt 
jnriKpmdciKit. Even ia judkul decisianj of tic ninfteciith 
cetitiuy Doe can detect the eSecta of Act]nuntince n'lth cumni 
Ront^jiblic learnings But there h^ been no wholesale recep^ 
tion; our bwhiu a tuaique indcpcndeuce which, with itt wide 
diifosiou and tyrlrniral oteritSf makes it the aul^ equal dval of 
dkt law of impemt Rome. 

The nnderlyiiig cau^ of due extraondinaiY nwiTal whidi we 
ba?e gbneed: at ha^ been the belief that Roman Law ii the 
l^atatal Law» Thii identiheation wc can no longer accept, 
but adtl^ec can wc accepi the eiaggetated nationalkm of the 
nineteenth-century historical school which at once in eSeci 
demes the nniversal in human aatiire and ovcrloob the aU- 
perrading inducuce of International cuTtuia] reladona^ Mot* 
simply^ wc shall lay that Uw muiC vary with aOirial conditionSi 
and that these never recuTn Exceptimul dxcuiDSuuces may 
hiTe made the tcrival uf Rontaa Law on the whole benefioah 
hut it mnit have cauied mitch injmtice ind much iinhappiacis. 
At any rate there can be no question of repeating or continimig 
the ciperEnLentp Wc hare to do for oufsdves what the Romaru 
did for thcxtuclvm, pxixhice a law adapted to onr own needs. 

The unique experiment would oot^ howerer, hiTe been 
pofisihlc but for the supcitiatinnal characrer which. Rnman 
Law bad attdrred in its last stage. It was anything but merely 
naticmal^ it was the law of an intcnmtioujd civilkationj and 
relattFely umversaL Hence its vencrariDiu in the Afiddle Ages 
at Natural Law was not cntiTely unjuttihe^h But thii poiDi 
of iriew we have now left behinc^ and^ though the materia] 
rules of Roman Law can never be a matter of iudiifercEice^ its 
most important leuon for ua lies la its meriuHL That method 
h also what ii most truly Roman in a lyistcm which, so 
far as Its actual imtituricoj are conceincd^ might almost be 
called Grueco-Romau or ByzantLicw 
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Ib the. lunrciaaliM tTfln -of Ro-nwn Law imw wikJi [« dtii to Crt-ek coltEift ;} 
TtiE Ciftpui lurh ■£ ^ sptmi b Ry^4U3£Lq;c, hutitJ moot vsiltjaiile poirt ii iho 
£H j?ft L TLc Digcit II ■dhitaniuliy doEiicsJi bnc W4i the law I tiell 

truly til OthL inflycDDC. The inctho^ of Jt^nuLa L4W 

Coma ftimi the Republic, and It, nederiel jn origui. 

The hiaroiy tjf Roman L^w shows us a peiy rcmartable 
cToludon^ We aec not 011I7 9. crude ptimmTe lyistcm brooght 
to ciTiliiced matiuityg but the law of 1 auLill pei}ajitCit7-State 
iramfomied into the law of an in teniational Empire^ To ibis 
process the RDmin chameter gave condumEy t between the 
Twelve Tables (+50 b.cl) and Juidman A.O*) there 

ire no revolutloui in the tradidon of private law. The hbiory 
of a purely natiunal aystem for m thomand yean would he 
tntereadng enough^ but it would cimvey no imiveraal message. 
The Reman Empire, as it developed^ created the Trlfa of a tuper- 
nationil State; which dner hai never wbnlly Jefi men's hearts. 
The cresdotL of that idea would have been iMpoasible without 
the creadoQ of a supcmadonal law^ and neither creadon would 
have been possible without the Roman character, the nadanal 
gfduitoj^ ivhiiii enabled the Soman juriata to reasoni 
wiih its witness, ihe coitunon emtoms ol mfmlind^ aa the 
pnadple of thdr expjimivc mtexpimnon, without loduIgiDg 
ID the canitracdoii oj ipcculauTC Ucopiji. 

The tducity of ihe natiouai uaditioa wai tcrcrelj^ tested. 
There wa» i tipse when the tiew wine of Greek philosophy and 
yhetoric might ha?c turned the lawyers' heads; they esnied 
« like mnn, and were refreshed* Not much later came a time 
vrheo public libertiet were destroyed, and it might haTe teemed 
a oxtnml corolluy to make prime righti the creatum of the 
State. Actniilly the derdopnicUE of private law procMdcd 
almoii undiji orbed, galmng by the peace which the empire 
mught and Io«Bg aothing of it* enentiai indepeadence. 
There tame * time when erteroal preiHire and, still more. 
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tutcniiil di^eiuion {Produced so profound a deciy oi tlic Sute 
as itE remedj^^ so autocratic a cozLcefitration of powers tiiat 
ihcr secular tradlTiOQ was wcUiii^lj broken. But bj tiut dme 
the wort of the juiiat was jo acquired good^ a valocd heritage^ 
ro be prcjerved, as far aa migkt be. In the eastern sitrronod- 
ingi 10 whjch ibe empire was more and more confuicd* TTie 
fourth anil Sfib cectniiei are a dark age for Komm Law^ but 
at iltcir c!o«t Jost when the weitem provincM were being 
hnaHy serEred from the empire* we come upon an as ft i 
anexplaloed reviTid of jurupruilEmcc ecotfed tn ibe law-icbool 
□f BerTtiUp wMdi leems to have inmlihcdi the jiitcllecniai 
preparation Jor the cmnpiktioa of Jnsdnian^t Corfui laris 
(517-65 A.O.). 

Tima for a period of a thousand yean there wai both siablttry 
and progress. TTicrc wai progresi, by which is meant not that 
the law ^vas always being improved itiaXeriallj, still Jess techlil~ 
cally, hut that a reasoned adaptation of eaistmgrules to changing 
locia] environmciit was consrintly at work. And there was 
stabOiiy ’; the work of adaptation wai done mthin the Umiu 
of one continnons tradtdon^ 

There have been maiif conqoeror^^ but there has been only 
one Roman Emphe. The question arlia which^ one unsginei^ 
must reenr elsewhere in thu book^ whether the explanation lid 
tn the political genius of the Romans* or in the cmlture of one 
oi the conquered peoples. How ^ wai the cooftmetiotL ci 
a tupematfona] law, in rcapotue to the need created by the 
mcee^ of Roman amiJj the work of mature Greek world- 
philoscphy i Were the Rgman jumts creators or ntdy trani- 
mtttcri f An examimitfojL of this question leads to the am- 
dudon tbit* while Greet cidturc,. and to 1 ejctenl and at 
a later itage Chxiitianhy^ were great betoen m ihc erolulioii 
of the Civil Law* mete particularly in lU naivCTalirarinii^ the 
jnrutfo method which U its pecoHar glory was a pnrdy tutiona] 
creition nf the Romanip having become a fixed tradition before 
the end of the Republic. Tkus concliuion will direct ni to the 
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pHSii&d in the lii^tGry {)£ tlie Cirll which iui most dlgliifi- 
cuc^ for us. 

lia.1 been knomi and Federated fur centtLriet as [he 
Ciril LjiWf cmmeEj tlie Carftti lam of ii a.i a whale 

Eyzaatiiie work« Thh Li dcatlf imdeiikbfe In regard to the 
MoTicld and eo much of the Code as wa^ originated by Juitiniaii 
or til Byzantine predecessor, but equally in regard to the 
nomerom alteraticiQi of classkal materials tadtdy m^de by the 
compilers of the Digetc and the Code, updertiabk in fact in 
regard to the Cfl^f labcn ai a lyscenL If one had to apply 
it at such, one would donbtJes^ start from the Code i that at 
least was the book upon which the mediaeval Glossators based 
thdi lyitcmatic Suirtma^. But it is certain that they wonld 
not itave troobled so much aboot the Code had it not been 
accompanied by the Digest. For it is the Digest which giv<a 
to the Ofpsu laris its special ea:ctllence and eipkina iu 
oonxiiiucd infinonec. 

The root of the marttcr lies in the Digest, which k a colla¬ 
tion of excerpu or fragments from the worki of the jnrkti of 
the classical period, that is, with a few eiteptmnsi froBi wtiicf* 
of the hriL three centuries of the empire. Rath fragment it 
prefaced by the name of the author and of the wort from 
which it comes. But we are eipressly warned by the totro- 
ducfaiy oonjtitiitianj of the Digest that nnincroiis alLeraiioni 
have been made in the cbsdcal teates. Since anthendc classical 
teiti independent of the Digest aie eaxremely scanty, exactly 
how mudi wai altered by Jnftinkn** compilcni is a delicate 
qucatian. La fact the mo 4 C debated qncatioii ia the modem 
study of the Digest. The problem h of great interest, and 
might well i-ecdre more attention in. this conatryp but it 
hardly arues in the present cotmedon, when we are spedbing 
of spirit and method, and not of the detail of partienkf legal 
ioKitmtians. A great da] in the Digest h certmtniy due id 
JuatbiijEi, but there would have been no in hu choice of 
this historiiia] form If the inhstancc were not dasicaL We 
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HUfp tiicTii tstltc the Di^edt oa fond^jnfiit^r dAssFcal^ witbpue 
denying thit Jmrtmkn midertcwk i coldr«a] mk when lie lei 
ant to bring eren elected du&ical pa^iges intd baftnotiy witb 
the law and ideu of lurLb-centary Ccnitaotinople* 

The Cmfui itaii vm a work of great merit. It carried 
macli further the work of tuiiTrcrsallzing Homan Law wfiith 
bad been begun by the iJiasicia] joiists^ Iht pure chmsical laWp 
bad it been preserredt conld not have inducnccd. the hltddle 
Ages ai did the hybrid Corpus /urw. An old-lashionedi but 
fmflimigly leneible^ woik^ Troplong's L*JMfiufner iu Cbru- 
iuinhmf Jur U dmt civil des Jtmuimt dijpafei. of any mclina- 
th?n to eaalt the pagan jarisTf at the capcnse of the Chri^ikn 
emperors, Eacept from one point of view : the really lawyertjf 
contribution to the C&rpuj /ufu comes from the 
lawyers, as any one who has dipped into the Digest and tie 
Code h aware. One of the mxxiti of the JJyzantme comptlerSp 
and that whicL secured the immonaKiy of their work, was that 
they had the diacernment to ding to the dasicrai trsdirioOf 
io far ^ the lapse of cenrtnics i«mcd to permits 

Tlic specially legal excellence of the Civil Law it therefore 
derived frnm the clmical period, and it matters not that its 
trtnsmhsbn is Hyunune, But the inSnence of Greece upon 
Rome dates from even befoire the dmical peiiocL How tar if 
the Hw itself truly Roman } Et ii certainly ttirprhing 

that the Romans should have produced 1 jnriipmdence incom* 
parably luperior to that of the Greiis, who were far ahead of 
them m evtny other department of thought. Yet, even in. 
their first enthmUsm for Greek culturej the Romani were ai 
CQnBciimi of their lopciioiity in law as th^ were of ihdr 
inferiority in other iphcies. This inpeiiDiity,. as we arc now 
being taught^* was not due to any incompetenw of the Greek 
mind in jurisprudence. They were rich in legal idiiai!, which 
were not just bright ideaa^ bat formed a conunou and per^ 
tistent raEuaJ EtD[:k. Tliesc ideas make a unity, but one which, 

* Vungradugp jHri$prndmu^ 
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though. RtrtordiiiaTLLf mtere^dng to the ccozip^AtiYe jomt, ii 
nnt 1 IcgJ unity. To hold *nd develop thdir ideal in a atont 
fjranicwort uf tradition the Gfccb lacked the political coa- 
ditioni artl the chaiacter. Thus they enter the legal hiitory 
oi Europe only by their contribiition to the cogmcpoliian 
}urifptii-^nce of Rome. It may he aiked whether what 
they lacked wai not limply palidcal miLty and atabilityp and 
whether what we call Rotnan Xjw b not largely the product 
of Greek cidtoto working inside the solid Renoan organizatioii ? 

The amwer to theae queatiom nmsi dlimiguiftti periodic It 
is olmouiily true rhar in no hbcorical period was Raman 
culture mdependeat of Grcck^ and that as Roman Law advances 
Credc indueucc must bo more and more taken into accounts 
When wc get to the empire national dvLilzaldoaa are dii- 
appearings We are in the presence of an mtcmational civ tliyj - 
tion which JJ quite aa much Greet as Rnman^ But lawyers 
are highly couseTratiire^ and of all traditions a legal la the mcK 
tenadom. The framework and technical method of the 
daisical itniau descended to them in essentUh frean the 
RepiihEc, They were a tradidun that had been formed in 
a distinctly national period- SimUarly^ sdmlari have ohserred 
that it ivai in tie language of the jtutitt that cliaicil Latin 
survived long^t^ 

Of cDuiset even if ive go back to the earliest firm ttauding^ 
grauuiL WE do ntit scape from the GieckB. The actual copy¬ 
ing of Greek ralra by the Twctvie Tablet (c 450 e.c,) ii fn- 
aigniittaut^ bnt^ in intbting that lie laritude which the 
Tflgnencw of cnitomaiy Law left to the magistrate umst be 
diminiihcd by the cnactinciit of a w^rittai code, the Roman 
fklj WM buc repeating, one miy think imitaring, a detuo^ 
critic daim thar had been made in Greece and in M^gna 
CtaicU, The borrowing of a fundamen tal idea of tliii kind 
it more important than the adoption of concrete rule and 
tnaiituuoni. In the obscure period between the Twelve 
Table and the end of the Punic Wad, the inrritodonp under 
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treaties, of tmumab of tauptr^imr for fJT^grtm irntnedlAtclf 
foggcaca Greek p^rAllelft the intioducdon of tlie formii- 
I117 procctJtire rowards the md of t hfi period taj heeu. 
attribticed wttK aQme probabilliy t .0 the infillence of Homers 
Hdienutii: proTmccs, We need not here seek Enrtlici 
Tcrificaiion of the hjpothesiSr a friari ahno9t itecesraiyi that 
during the period in which Rome became mhtzms tint of 
Italy and then of the Arledlierrafiean world* Greek imtimnons 
were affecting the deTelopment of Roman Law* Btit If Greece 
ii to dflim Roman Law, tomething more most be proTcd thas 
that the Romans were ready co cake indmdnal even Tciy 
important and in Eome nmnber, from Greece* 

The emcia] period ii the lait century of the Republic, when 
a V'cry great eapamion of law coincided with the wholesale 
reception of Greek cultnre by the Roman upper clossea. Sincfl 
the human mind doei not Irre tn emnparrmentSp the donuna- 
tion of Roman education by Greek teachcit and Greek thought 
had necc 3 - 5 arily s powerful effect upon the one natiTc intel¬ 
lectual puisnit of the Roman noble, jnrupnidenceu But here wo 
cncDiuitcF the fact ibar ac tbii date the Roraanji were perfectly 
coniciaua tKat in law they were the mutcri of the Greeks 
Some well-knnwa linm of Virgil need not be recalled, but 
Cicero writes! * mcredibile st * . » ^uam sii omne im orile' 
praeter hoc nostrum incondimm ac paene ridjculum: de quo 
mulu sdeo b sermnnihns cotidkiiit dicerc^ cam bominnm 
noftrormn prudcndaio cetcru omnibus ct miaimc Graccis 
aotepono/ ^ While it is true that in their philosophy and to 
some eatent io ibor method of preseiitadori the laie Republican 
and imperial prud^t^j were goreroed by their Greek tcathen, 
in their fundamental method o! juriftic derelopiiieiit thi^ were 
mdepcndetic:, Eimpiy because it was a method that had already 
been formed and embodied in a professional tradition,. The 
highly technical and aatianal Bdence migmated by the old 
pantiJ^j^ who were the carUeft kwyew, and dabomred by their 

^ D* OraL L 44, 
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inccesaorsj dJe to ibsorb «]d digat Gtcdt ctiltiiTe mihout 
loaa of identity* Tli^ new Icamliig^ tie d^cirina iranimsriEa 
atqut advfntida^ wMch woiied id m^iDy directfona ^ aa 
anitrckUal tolTcntt proved for the law a wholesome food^ 
necessary for itt due gro^^ii in correspondence with super- 
uatioDil aecda. 


IV 

ClflflllCI.] ftjimrtni Laif ,|. pirillflllCt df juXlipilSllcaCK * ~MthiFr l-Karfi, of 
dos. The Edict bdem^ to jmipmdcFicti Ii* ituportantc under tEc Utw 
Rrpnliyr in CQUDCxJod wiLb lihe farmnlaTy IfO lad fUS 

Thfory and practice <sf ibe ms A^rnffdi. 

Till rctult of wiat has just been said i* that k ii to the 
Repohlican period that we must give drit attentioa^ aa b^g 
tie period in wiich Kotuan Law acquired. iCi apccific quality. 
Moreover we may put legtiladdn aside and eonccatrate upon 
jim&pmdeitiie because, liite our own Roman Law not 
in the main developed by legtiUdon* Of couise diexe woe 
very imparrant tUiutca. The Twelve Tables (f. 450 b. c.) 
in panicular were la fundamental that livy, dcnabtless exag¬ 
gerating, conld calJ ihem still the fount of ail public and 
private law. The Republic and early Empire produced other- 
less compTehejuive, but important, statutes ^ stUh in the whole 
pte-Byzantiiie period we can say that the development of the 
private law wad in the main not by enactment, bnt by pro- 
gicKwc iuterprutiiian and by the gradual fonnulation of 
cuttutn. 

The uncfiacccd law wag noi a confused mass of thifting 
customs, but the steady wadi don of a learned class, a iradition 
which at but tight appcaia rigid, but which in fact wai ever 
cepanding and absorbing, and bccammg at same rime 
more sdenrific and ijutematic. In the creative period of the 
late Republic the praetor^s Edict, an organ which on i strict 
w^yih might be considered legiikrive, appears m compete 
whh the prvdinuj in the wqtk of devdopmeut. But, apart 
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iiom tkc fact that^ Uke otlier ionnaJ aottrco^ the Edict rcqtiiied 
mterpretatiDit, vft ahaJl iee that both in its AMthoi^k!^ and in 
ica natarc It belongi ludH to jnrbpmrience rather th<tT\ to 
Iq^ialadon, Nothing can di^gnu^ the fact that the Repciblkan 
law wit the creation of a cb^ of practicing Iawjet3, 

The Edicti however* deserves special conAidentioii. It wa» 
an nidispCMahle tnstmmaic of progresa during the dedsire 
peiiach and ita peentiar opentldn nnprinted indelibly npon 
Roman Law a techmcat characteristic, the antithcdk tut civiU 
and ius which oflera an interesting parxlld to our 

own antithesis law and equity^. 

It caniUDi; be understood witbont lome reference to Ronijn 
procedure. Two kinds of civil procedure ifc found under the 
Repnblic, die archiic procedure pfl- kgit a£tUw!t and the 
classical pTDcednre fft- forst^lam^ ]hc latter introduced about 
150 c. They have in coEnmoa the divblon of the action into 
J fU3t stage before the fnagistrate (in xcra) when the mue or 
point in. diipnie was dclmed, and 1 second stage before the 
private juror {in itUimt DOrtnxUf before a iktgle iuiUx 
when the htue was decided. 

Tile difFcieoce between, the «riier sption and the later lay 
in the firat stage* iji ittrw. Speaking hj war of general con trait 
with the formuLirj procedurep one nujr describe tht Ugii 
ai highlj technical rites in which the praetor and 
pardea played paxts bacd by lasv. In spite of the qnalihnaiiqn 
Ugit ic is dear that even after the Twdve Tablei the appro¬ 
priate formularies wepe left to jnrisprndence; they were £n 
be found at iint In the archives of the psntiJifetM And* in afire 
of the meEpinsihiliiy of rho which led EO their 

supensesrion* uew foinnilarics were ecEtnpcnied by a Jariat ai 
late a£ Scrtns Adlns Paetus (consul 19^ bl e-). The tnowkdgi; 
of the procedural praredenti ind the power of devebping 
them gave the early Uwyen contnal of the law at a vital 
point* 

The later ^tem wai niDTe elastic. The J«nc wai reached 
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hy debate bcfojt the magistrate (in and wsu 

cinb<Hlicd in a wiittcD iiumiction to the tWfJt, calkd the 
/ffTHTw/Uj wlii]£h ordered Itixn to coDdeuut or ahaqlTt the dden- 
dint according to die an&^^ier fcand by him lo the qu^tioii 
therem tiuicd. Tcdmically the parties h^d to agree to it 
(rfmjwrr), hut practicaJI^ the7 were govern ed hy the magii* 
trate*s Edkt, which annaiiaced what remedies the m^gia crate 
wu wiUing to grant and, where necessary, the condJtioni of 
theit hdng granred* It Vfsa in the Edict that one found the 
fcrmnla£ of actions and die supplementary ckuiej^ such ad 
fpcdil defences, which might be added to them. 

WithoEit supposing the praetor to ha^c been powerless under 
the tystem of Ltgii attioawj we can have no doubt that in ihia 
later procedure hb powers were far grciier. The Edict 2$ 
we know It h bound up with the fomiiilary lysiem. The 
practot^i primaiy duty was 10 orry out the ciiril Uw j henre 
a large part of die Edict simply iCLDOunced fmnvlat Taking 
A question of civil law* Buc 11 contained also^ to take the most 
obvicni examples, /mTthLie mdng esthcr a qucfitton of civil 
hw upon the baiu of assumed fictltioiu EactSp or simply a ques- 
riflu of fact* The law tBulting from these latter remedies and 
othm wai luj as opposed 10 iW 

This oppcBiciDn worked quite differedily front out own 
opposition of law and equity, for the reason that there wai 
no Rnman court indcpcudeiLtly administering the tw 
Hence, where the iBf pwwTaiH overrcKie the iiu eioii§ or 
granted a remedy unknown to it^ the ii^ tipih limply suffered 
a virtnal eidnctiocu. In the Engiilli system the coiumcm law 
was adminheered by separate couria, and the legal rights which 
they recc^iied were the baih of the oqnitable rJghu enforced 
by the Chaucdlor. 

No theoreiicai limits can he act to the thanges which the 
praetor might introdnee by hii Edict aa tut Of 

course under the empire, like the other magiitrato, he became 
djqjfrodcnt on ihe emperew and Imt inidarive, hut, undl the 
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Edict was stercQeTped hy Eadnacip cadi praetor iq theory 
EQJtfe hh Edict (or himsetf at the hcginmirg ol his year of 
office. It waa simply a programme in whidj he amioEiiiced 
hovf he micnded to iwe bis official dhcicEion. But tbia b 
theory: practice was quite diScrent, Thongh the office of 
pfflAW was nor a protcs^iomil prize falling ji^aLirly, 

like an EngliBb iDfigesbip^ to a higbly skilled ptactiaitxg lawyer^ 
the praetor lArariably came from a dose gorertiiiig ckas, whoM 
tradition of statesmanship inclmied jLirbprt]dcDC& He might 
of course be ^ud^iu^ as a recognized legal antboricy wm ttrmed; 
in .TOy cuse he could hardly escape kiioiviii|r * good deal of law* 
Above all he was hr mnd , like all Ro man tnagisttitm, to take 
adricc, and in ibe lirafdng of hb Edict be would be advised 
by tie jurisw of hii Qiiite inevitably the Edict 

became txaditioiiaL Tlie incoming praetor toot over bb pre¬ 
decessor's Edict In bulk, sometimei the erpeiimeat of i flew 
dausic would be triedp sometimes an old clause wntdd he 
dropped as a failimc* In this way the ttandbg para of tbc 
Edict were cLtiuei which had atoi^ tbe test of practice, afld 
thin were ooffibinjcd the advantages of fUtutory and. of ciu- 
wmajy Uw. Thm were certainty and dchnition, but also 
eWe tcitich with realities, constant icsiing by lomtuic and 
commetdai practice. 

in tbe Luc century of ibe Republic the Edict was the nuin 
initniTTicnt of the great advance in the Iaw» In particular it 
introdneed priodplct of fair dealing which were capable of 
indehnitc expandon by kter jori prudence, .-Umoit every pro* 
grcEsive legal idea of ihiy. period may be brought under the 
nibriciiu bat we liave pnrpcnely avoided identifying the 

iuj with due im g^nfiitm because, from tbe technical 

point of view^ to do bo mvolvs a migconceptioD both of the 
contents of the Edict «Eid of the idea ol mr gm^ium (see WIJ, 
We Juve tUu abtramed from rneniiomng die cdku of the other 
cnagiitraEcs who at Rome and in the pfovinces had m jnrijffic- 
tion parallid tn that of tbe Wbii wc have 
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longht to mak^ clear is diat cite \jxbaii Etlict CTca in diit Iti 
most creatiT'e period waj ati orgian of jurjjprndeiice nther than 
of legiRlatioii* 

V 

Republicsa Jtimiinidfiic^ a <tcpamn«ll of iEAEeimaiL^bi|S pmitnits 
repmnitiaj tiie ■ptoililwi mh^tj the cLh*, Tb- eyitrai ftf 

precedentf. The cJ abitraiction- Tb wj^pumuMm. Lc|:al 

HiETitnfe of the Rcpabhc and early Empire. 

CoSitiBro to tHc jniifprodciicc of tte Rtpubtiti we must fiiHC 
ciplalo who the jmbti were^ A profeasioa Is to us a mote or 
leai tri^aiiized oorpotatLoD, ujoill^ endowed by the State with 
EDOiLopoIiitic pfirOegeg^ the excise of which is regarded as aa 
hrnio nrjhlc msoi of UveJihcKuL Membership of the corpora¬ 
tion is attained hy definite steps, socli it Section or examina¬ 
tion. In Repobljcan Rome the were jolt a few mco 

ded^nated as inch hy 4 pecnliaT sock] tradition^ to whom the 
exercise of their craft wag not a means of livelihood, but part 
of a public cmrcez*. In the earliest times jurisprndence wat the 
preserve of the holders of pristly offices : fw dt/iZ> 
tK f^nitr^dthu paMr^icn. But from 300 h.c, onwaidi the 
pfieidy colleges were open to all, and moreover the practice of 
making a m^tery of the law. which the Tweke Tables iud 
failed to abolMi, ceased. Any Roman ^muib who wiihed to 
become frudm could now attend the comaltatloiis, discro- 
liona, and instmenon of some one who possessed the tradition. 
But Ronian Hidety wm esaentiall/ amtocratic ; recogoiiiciu ai 
ftudfwj vra recorded hy a public opinion which ms governed 
by an iDtcnscl/ eonrerffiiLlve and arhtoentic ttadipon, to that 
the position waa no more open to the talented under the 
kcpuhlic than was the nrr^iar Aowffmna. The naJnea of the great 
of that period betray the freemason ly of the govern, 
ing dan, and even phow a dt maintenance of tlie ancient 
COnncdcin between the icience of bw and the pricfthocKL Of 
cotine the Republican was never abiLoliitely dsed^ and 
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the ^nitas of 4 mi^hi extort icc^^mtinm in the hw 

court? u an tke* rich] of bstttlc. Bat tbie priidrxuj^ jls a cl2SAf 
uood 3. little apart ami distinct from the adirocatea j tLns 
Cicero* though a good hwyGt wai not praiUnt^ There wa? no 
doubt as to who thef were^ and they irere not iiutTLcrous in 
any ^ge. 

Thii aiisiocradt: tradition may seem a bad things but il \vA^ 
preciady whit gaye to Romao Laiv Its cxccptioDil combination 
of coRiifiUEiy and elasticity. One dan imagine fomna of cImsA 
monopoly that would he siinply hannfiilp. the monopoly of 
3 priestly caste or of bureaux, of pettifog^ng scribes. Bui the 
republican pmd^Titfi merely represent the speoalued abilky of 
1 great gayeming claw* whose instinrC was too EagaLiouv to 
allow ibt science oJ law to slip into the hands of uttderlingi. 
To ihia class jurisprudence was a bratii^h of the art of gorem- 
menC; it VfAt tlie * oxbana militia tespoEidejid^ cavtndi, 
ecribendi", * The cl& clut created the Romaji Empire pro¬ 
duced the mcfi to direct the national tradition and form 
i[ into a sdenee. The?e men were not mere spcdaiiits; they 
Were by thtit family pDfidon and careers too much w, touch 
with the realities of govermnent to be cfulaycd to icdinkalitjea 
They developed Roman Law fdii with the needi of the 
Roman State. 

Just enough b known of the jurbtt before the doaing yean 
of <hc Republic to give an idea of their wort. Tliey w'ere 
practical men* whose activity as Jarisw took the usual pracrical 
f<jrni£ ; they drafted a wflJ, a contract or a rdcase, ihey arranged 
a cDtnprofniso, they advised no quesuoni of law^ particularly, 
though they were not ordinarily the actual pleaders* on the 
techmcal conduct of an actEon ■ That these activirica w^erc 
regard^ m t high public terricc ts ill Ultra ted by Pomponiui* 
itatemcnt^ that a Sdpio Naska wat givtn a housn in the 
yiti Saifa close to the liw courts For tlic tonvcnierice of hii 
^ CierTv, Frv Marma^ 9-1^- Cp. ^ C7/dfvrj L ita- 
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consul titits. TlidT method wjiti & meihjDd of pTecedent% 
which Englbttrsen sboiilii be the bet to untlemtc. A jitiist 
who leeks to determine a present case from ptecedaiQ miur 
evidently pttKeed through a Ecneral piitEdple^ though h* maj^ 
not make it ciplkiti The older piiatic: hieruioret compiled 
before the eficcts of Greek influence heg^n to be felt, BeeM 
to UaFE tomisted of cominentatits on the Twelve Tsbltf, of 
colleetioiu of foraiiiliirie?, especially procedural^ and oi rwpfliwo 
(to be ejtptaiued hereafter). To Cato the 'Cctuior’s son (died 
fjz t.c,) can probably be traecd the fint oonidotti atstrac- 
dan of the general from the parritulat, by the fomiulatioii of 
I'um wlucU expresed general prinrdples in raadma. It 
ii tigniflnint thit we knoiv him to have been knbtied with 
Gre^ diciorlc. From hii woika, uy^ Pamponina, itUri 
Bui the pcricess of absiracdoii w^a already implicit; 
in 1-he jystem oE precedents. The es^tial dLStfence lies 
between the man who^ baaing himself cm amual dechioiiif pro¬ 
ceeds to apply tJie piinoples th^ involve to a funher caBe^ 
and ODE whit couBtrutti a fyatsn of abstract principles deriral 
from hh plukraophy. The former h the true juristic methodi 
gnH it leiudined ths fundamentil method of Roman Iiiw in 
ipite of the increased power of abienaction aqd ^yatemiiiaatjua 
which Greek edture bestoweth 

The iomm^nis of the prud^ntij in the last resort settled 

the law. It was elidttd in practicil forms, of which the most 
iliaractemtk ii that of the wdl -known mpenta. The index^ 
10 whom ItQ the decision of a kwatiit, would, as a Roman of 
the npp&f classes^ generally know some law; indeed we hear 
of learned lawyers whose senicts ns ittdex were much songht 
aftei:^ Idke the praetor he had i Cipiui 7 £tira^ and ibh might 
include legal eipens. The aneimtAi renm perfLetiUf smili ter 
iuikatarvm ii stated by one dasrioal jniiit ^ to poBwa rtm 
and another ‘ wriict that, in a disputed qneftion ol local 

* D. L 3_ i_ ' Cafihtnttc*, i>- t. jt, 

* i>. I, Jh J4- 
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custom^ tlie firnt matter to catisida is ^ an etkm omtradicto 
aiiquo luiUoD cmisiictiidD Emmta sit Due tlue authortiy af 
iiidiui priv^ti in making brnding prcc^fects could aioc Iw ihat 
of profi^lqful judges, still lc$a dut oi die judges of our own 
ccnizjl trourti. Authoiitjr of fh.i’j lort bdoogi:d to tbe pruil^nUi 
0 ¥viii.g tn a pBcuiiarlj Rnnmn practice. 

li common Eor die iud^x or a partj m a cmc to hj 
1 tnxem^i of tke faers hchiTt a,pvd^nSj wbo, on die k^poThetu 
that the facts were correctly >latcd:^ gave a riip^nnim. 'Fkii 
WM jiifi the solution of its gtrer, and in authortcy depended 
OD bit ^ptttition ip puhlk opinioti, ^rhe ivhok thing, qnc can 
haidly call it tystem, cnrkmAty nnodidal, trar in practiEe 
the rfspimss prud^nHuftt bad a binding authority, both in the 
actual cate and as precedent^,, cqaivalcnt to that ol an English 
iiidgcment. This method of legal development by precedenn 
is a striking timiladty between the two greatest legal systems^ 
and it temained to the dose of the ckmical period the funda- 
menul method of Roman jmirprEidence. If a wai 

xheorcdcaily only pcj^uajiTc, it was persna^ve by authority 
rather than by argoment. * inticotutdlonim tbIcui responu 
epamsi ratio non redditurp'’ i It docs not scon to have occuned 
to any one to qae^tion them. 

In the last lialf centHxy of tite Republic Greek influcaec on 
the jniiats becomes plain, and the x^nlting advance Is grcatH^ 
It was accompanied by a great growth of iitcrator-e, which 
coaiiiiticd under the Empire-. The fiiat systematic ireatiaLe on. 
the dTil bw conies from Q, .Mudtu Scaevola (caiuui 95 
ft ieenu to We been much concerned with the dekniiJon and 
classified tion of legal cGnrepti according to ,%nitotelian logic. 
Some of its dlscnnioni about grtrfrf and iptcU^ rs^ported by 
Gains look Eke the itnmatiiiities of oeopkyts. Still tt waa 
a great step forward when by the aide of ccdlectioiu of pri¬ 
ced enta ajjd isolaccd r^guktr appeared a acheme of hw coneciTed 
aa a IqgkaEy connected whole. The ground gained ivaa con- 
^ Seared, ^ 17. 
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toUcLitcd Cicero** tcicndi Serriiu Sul plan* Rufusi wbo«e 
fLumerDU* disciples close the ixpijblii:a.ii and begin the Imperiiil 
period^ 

Fntcticillf no tiling atirrira of tte republicaa UteratpfC I 
whj-t the Digest Las preserved of the impexlaip tLcmgL but 
A fragmcnT^ is coo tnuch tor more tlun suatmaTy revic^^- It 
compriaca coUecrioiii of and of camijtidal discussiotii 

dispn^^tioiuj) and moxingrapLs, but alio lytTcmailc 
wazkA ill the skape both of elcmcntwy toamjais {initituiicjs^) 
aisd of treatisa on a large icaJe. System, bmvEvcTj ei«^t in 
die of internal coherence, was not a virtue or a vice of 
the Raman lawyer. Tliti^ the large treamea on die ivi dmti 
were h-^&i on a traditiomd order settled by Maasuiius Sxbinnii 
(midiile of first ccdtnry after Chxiat), and those on the iVj 
on iLc order of the Edict, vrLicH itielf, even in the 
iter^typtd form givni to it by Satvins JuEianus nndcr the 
inimaciiom of Hadrian^ b only very loosely systematfe. The 
method of the jiniats remained fnndamentiiily casuistic and 
praetkai. It ii true that there are occasional traces of schobs- 
tidam; what seem to be purely acadEicde tjuestiom are at 
times njidnly prominent j over certain topk* Greek meta- 
pby^io appear to he cxtrching a bad induencCi 'The very 
growth in bnlfc of literatpre necessarily tended to fuli^titute 
learning and cnmptbtiOft for onguiaiioin* It h tn be temen]^ 
bered that we owe both, oat tdectiDu and the preient form of 
(he ckssical literature to a bicr age o! Khnlasiicura | never- 
thelesfl the ImpresuorL that it makes h overwhnlmiiigly pricdcah 

VI 

the cffttCt ef the duD^ frora irptjblbui m iDipvnal gaveftirtiest u^m 
jwwjrrtAiieiijM- Eif«t nn tkc Edift Jad an the r^sponsa. 'ITifl iui mp&tu 
itndi. Qrowtli ftt awtnciBEy^ Etf^Ct or the recBLaYal to CooatJiilinQpi«p 

Tui dupbcemniLC of republican by impcdal govezumcni wai 
nscesMty for the cTointkn o£ the City-State into the empire- 
A comeqaent edttetuioii of autocracy Into the rpheue of privsie 
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law waa to encut luiavoid^ble, and In itself was tikcvpiac 
faTonrablj; to the procss uf nmv&rsaljzirig Rom^n Law* But 
there was no reTolutLoa. ITie dsttiicdoo of public libcrda 
so bitterly dscribed by Tacitus had Mt ita countetpart in 
a couceptioo of private rights as cmaiLatSiag Irom the emperot. 
On the coottaryj jiuisprndjence reached its itenith in the coin- 
paratire peace of the first two centafis. The credit for tha 
FKclc bekmgi in part to the empemn themsclv^^ who had the 
wit to sec that their rule licpended on the greater iccuiity it 
adorded to the ordinary man to hii penan* family, and pro- 
perry^ Biic thiefiy it belaiigs to the ngrTo na l rspcci for UW| 
to the cooceprion of Uw which the reptibltcta fumts had 
estahlkhcdk Law to the AoitEai] was not rimply loitiEthiii^ 
postdve and eiucted, but existed m its owa right in order to 
satisfy human needs- The early emperors themselves adopted 
this point of and though naturally thedr rscriptB struct 

0 mere legislative note than the old in subtiince they 

idendhed themselves wSch the profcasional tzadition, of the 
juruTs. 

Nevertheless things could not be quite vrhit they hud heen^ 
bur then the worh ihit remained to he done wtu one rather 
of detailed development than of creatitML T7ic tw dttil/ wiif 
already pretty well tettled-r lod the chief n/gntid isiii gfntiam 
had already emerged { the distinction itH] be cacplamcd below 
f'l VU). Tlie eficct of autocracy upon the Edict jtseifT ^ dl^- 
tiugnished from iu interpretation, is well marked i it became 
Icsa creaiivc under the imperiil c<zntro1 which wu secured by 
the fact that the whole magiitracy had become dependent. The 
poaidoEi of the prudpnt^^, that deeply-rooted source ai artsto- 
cratic power, rci^tiired more delicate handling. Essentially n 
was rspected. Angus ttti mertdf brought tlic to lome 

errent within the imperial infiaence by gi ving to certain jniirii 
the iiu* fx aui-Mritatt ao initituthm which 

caifted 21 late ai DiixJeiian. 

We may best judge oi the nature of this lunavation by the 
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anitra girrai Hadnm to certain p^titbiuezA for thjt 
a ctcTUjy after k liati been ii^titdteil. Roughly it was diia ^ : 
" I JiTi delighted thai mny one who has conftdenoe in hw poweti 
stDnld offer Ml fetpQn.id to the public^ bei the priTilcge of 
giving them oa my xnthodi^ b one which I grant of my own 
tnodan^ not in amwer to petitbiu.’ to effect the empetor 
tells the peutianen that there b nothing to prevent them from 
giting mp^ns^ with such anthnrity a 5 ihdr own professional 
repntadDD may coa fer* Bot one snipeets tbnt EiadruLd^ nWp 

bad hb tongue in his cheeky aod that bercj a» elsewhere, hia 
name oiirks a dEhiiite stagnin the movement tOwnrdi centraliza- 
tioD« The days when wichour the imperial iuf rfiptfutifiidi 
1 man could hold the independent position of a Labco nuder 
AngnstDE were pasn 

Inevitably the authority oi the prud^swi must have come to 
depetid more and there upon de$ignatfoii by the emperor, 1 cm 
find npon public opioion; a gradual transidon which 
respected the traditianal concepdon and tdence of law, ‘Tile 
old connexion between jndsprndcncc and j public career 
not hrnten. From the time of Hadriui tbe leading lawyen 
metidsed nmeh of thnii ioffneoce ai memhei? of the impertaJ 
cw iliu m I the! r han d iwork ii visible in the dieting of rGcnpt^f 
out diM of which took the fortn of the old r£jp^j%tm^ In fact, 
in thr decay of legal tdenct witnessed by the tlurd cenitiry, 
the old traditioni appesr m have diml hardest in the imperml 
Chancery j tile last words of the true Romaii imditioD are to 
be read tn the rescripts of Diodeuan, which remain cla^ioaJ in 
fomf and substance. 

The tramfer of the real cenrre of govemmeot to Gon- 
Itanrinople was accompanied by the fall of this list attonghoEii 
Some Londnuity witli the tradition of tbepfmd^^j wa& ddabt- 
le&f preaerved id the higher ttibunab and in the law schooh 
ot the Eati; bnt theLiw of Citadgiti (^6 a^d,} and the cbaractEf 
ol the constitniiofu of the fourth and ^th 

* Pampaaii^, i>. L l 45, 
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witntii k&w frehlt. Yet that treic pressing legal taslcf fllicad, 

ind in ikt at^ence ol ideoce tliej were iDcomplifiteii cUefl^ 
hy imperial It^ulatum wticb^ tm^atiilactory it wn^ dij 
mudi TO piepare tkt later khtaxf of Romati Law hy CAtTyiT\g 
its deimuaaalizatiaii a ^tage further. By it the uattojul 
peciiJuriu«i not to say ardfctaistni, which lingered in all depart- 
menta of the classical law, but especially in the were 

tmoothed away, Xhe formular)' piocedure disappeared^ aod 
a sysiem of i marc modem lype roolc ica place- Aloreovcr the 
Roctp ranee ot Chrhtiamty inTolwed the crearion of an enmeif 
new traujcli of public law dealing ^vjth the Churchy which 
proTTcd not the least impomnt contribution of tbs Cfirfus 
lyirii to mediaei'aJ: jurisprudence, Bnt, apart from certain 
icfornii which aie dcmoQStrihly due to tlie new Chriitian 
ctliic^ it h not clear that the chaise of religLon tEcctcd the 
private taw to any great eitcnt. On gejienl comideratioEfl 
one Would expect a reaction Co it in all departnicntif and it 
haa been nLiinuined ihat a softening of the hard Individualiitii: 
lines of the classical maiterpiece -which can be detected in the 
Digesr it due 10 lu Inhuence, Bnt, apart iram the qucsiloi) 
how fat tlie clas&ieal law hai indeed been tnudiEcd Ir. thu 
leiuCf the difficulty h to show that the eqnitahle lendcncy 
b specifically Christiaii and not aiinply Hdlemitk. 

%^n 

tmiir^nrilEXitiati Ckf Ranmiii Lxw. Tfa^ [wq itaget In thit fi09CEif. 
The utrf- The Kooei ttage by l^uUdnu, tht £rit by 

jnmprtidencx^ !□ tbe brrt ftafe tb^ duE-tnnci u\ hu fcnirmPK biuI mi 
The libcialum id dasdcal lav. md tf|[xrity- 

Wff haye juii observed that the denationalizatran or rmi- 
TcrsaliurioR of Roman l^w was only completed, and Jn 
a technically inferior manner, by the antocrauc legislation of 
the eastern empire. The Csftpiu Jurii of jEutbilan h comm only 
treated as the ultimate tenn in a contiuiioui evolutkiQ. There 
li trutlL in thif view^ but it obscure* a change in the nituie uf 
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the proc^* In the clA$si£^^ pcno<i tlie eirolutmii cm he 
attributed to llbcril 4nd equitibk piindplcf TVTFrkiii|[ organk- 
ally. In tFtc lacei pedod ii « mainly n result of the e^tcnial 
dnzufo&taucc ihit the fetrcatn of Roman Law was gradually 
confined to its eastern chanucl, where applied to Yanom 
Oftenul populiiiQiha It was bound by simply praencal erigenda 
to lose ita Ecm lining national charaeteri&tacs. 

The change m the nftture of the evolution niay^ from this 
point of view^ be fiied at the paming of the famous CtmstiiutiQ 
Anhnina (212 hy which Roman dtizcnsldp Wi?# wich 

except tom not releFant hetc^ grsmted to ail per^grini. Xo 
this nacuuxe, although it waj but the calmijtation of i graduid 
errcmimi cst ddzontiijp, there weie sirong chjectiotis from the 
jutiatic point of view. In Homm I-ow^ epedally^ but not only, 
in the departments of family law and the laiv of luccestipii, 
there still remained 1 core of purely rutional inffciiutloni. 
Thes^ now became ippHcubte to masses of new dtizeos who 
did not uadcritand thnn^ and it the aame time, particularly 
in the civilized strongly-rooted aative inititTirinna wete 

abolished. To take a standard illmtntion^ the CmsUtuM 
Antcmfia not only threw open to the Gretlc proTinaak the 
Roman coiitriCT of but ako closed to them iKdr own 

native cuacom of wiittcu coniractt^ 

The rt^alrwaa that native custom perviited^ add Reman law 
vrst garbled in the atiempt to adopt it. We have thence¬ 
forward to dJatinguiih between the Law which ibe centra] 
govermnent held to be valid and the law actually in force in 
various provinces. ‘FTie former ii Romati Law^ the Latter 
N niimbei of versions of it adulterated by local tradidona. It 
is an idle queation whether jnriaprudence^ if it had not at this 
period tmdcrgonB a rapid decline, could have unravelled thii 
tangle^ Withouc the iword al legulation it probably cduM 
not have done ui- At any ratCi the dtuation wii acmally 
dealt with by hiiid-i]D-moui:l| Icgidanoa, ctLimioating in the 
gnat synthciij of jntdjiUn^ 
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It would be dceirablc, in conclusion, lo ipeak m more 
concrete tensa of tbe proccsi of dcnatmualiz^tioii or nnivcrsat- 
IzatioQ fhs-n hju been done hitherto. To attcmpi to do bo 
for ihfi later period would, however^ result in a catjlogqe of 
le^islatirc refamu connected maid/ b/ the pmcdcal need of 
accanmioditioD to Hclkoiitie cm torn. B Jt aubstanddi/ the 
same problem had been proposed to Eoman le^al Biatcsfnan- 
ship bj the edateiice oi the Roman Empire in a mudi earlier 
penod, though before the Anmiaa it could be 

Urgd/ ihdirfid by leaTin^ the proYindab to thdr own Taw* 
There had long been the question what law a Rxnnan 
tribunal was to apply to * p^igrinu^. Thn classical anawef 
was found in a pattiiil dcdiationalizatioJi of Romati Law^ 
which ivas reached b/ doctrinal mcthodi anJ does admit of 
a sliorc charactenzatian. 

Roman Law began by being tus ippUoable only to 

Roman citiiem» but m quite eari/ days the iuj rivU* wai to 
lomE ertent simply thrown open by grants of /m TonuHi or of 
e^^mm^rciL Thee gnmtE renuined exceptional, hecanae not 
generally sniublc^ and other soludona had to be sought- To 
Botne eiteELt the Romaiu adopted a syitcm comparahle to 
modem priTace international law, conabting of mlei rderring 
questions of marriage, status^ and tnccessJon now to the Roman 
and now to the foreign law. But the most general solution 
was fouud In the idea of tui gentium. 

The iwj g^tium may be defined ^ as the tiniversal element^ in 
antithali to the nadortil peculiatities (iuj civiU)^ to be found 
in ihe poiitire law of eray state, a p^MiwophJcal diidnctlon 
with no obTioni practical bearing. Ai applii^ by the Romao* 
to their own classical law the tiM grnffum in this iense covers 
a great deal; not much of tamily taw or of the law of itioces- 
datij though certain praetorian principle* were rclerred to it; 
certain parts of the law of p rapfirty i no ihing, entimisiy enLOUgJt, 
of the law of dvil wrangij but almmc the whole of the law of 
* OT- Caiua, t* f. 
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teQtract. Thu veiy cnaiiusratitui, howwetj iog^a that tin* 
iui gentium bore two different ueniea* Tlie phili^Hcal wiue 
cof^ what we Jiave entimcratcd, but meant no more dun tkai 
an nutitntion said to be iwii geniism ii found in principle at 
Rome u dicwherc; for instance, sluTery ii uid to be iwii 
ge^ttimj but its detailed regolatiDn ii iutii riWfir. But when, 
on die oditfT band, Gajia (about l6o states ttur ha u 

spcaling of that kind of partnerehip which is iaru 

gtntium, he implies s point of pmctical hw, lunnEl/^ dut 
a Roman court will enforce sneh a pannemhip r^ardless of 
whether the panics are cims or fer^grini. In this ptacdcal 
seme the hu coeend cmlp those mle*, institurionB, and 

piindpLes of actual R ntnan luw which, owin^ to theJt sim¬ 
plicity and Gormponckace with, the general practice of man- 
Wnd, wme applied to ritwr nod peregrim indifferendy, die 
«w tisile deseiihiflg, in this antidiesLs, those not lo eiteaded. 
Under the iw gfntitmi in this practical sense fell almost the 
whole cLmical law of contract ud little else. 

From the pracdcal lawyer's point of mew thia narrower 
sense ij more imporEant dun the philosophicaL InTolring as 
it did the recognitiDi) of a common law of contract throughout 
the empire^ h must be reckoned one of the greatest achiere- 
menn of classicat jurispmdence, Ai the same time, to repmettt 
the itu gemiium as simply a dogtoadc jarbde construction is 
from the histDsic&l point of Tiew ont^ided. It eipresra very 
well the cxttiumn to feregriai of such specifically national 
pmetkea as the stipnlatory foim of contract and release by 
question and aruwer, but rdth regard in the greater part of 
the Uw of contract, which u what iut gmistm in rhe practical 
•ease amonnti to, what has to be explained b its very eiistence 
and its appIkatioB to Roman ciccens, example, the sn- 
calkd comemiai coaEfacti (sale, hire, pannenhip, mandate) 
are nnr iniiitntinas of the original iuj eieiU, found cm reflec¬ 
tion tn be iuriigemtiumand dierefore ertended n> faregrim, but 
are e^idendy alien to the oiiginal Roman tystem. 
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For historical expkriatioii vre hare to mru ro the jurisdic- 
tiona otsblifhed at Rome from an earfy date to ded with caaes 
In wjiich ffrfgtini were cocictnied* Ahant these we hare 
UttLe infoitoadon- We know that they tverc at first regulated 
by iaCcmatlanal trca'cies, and that from 2^2 b. c, Ehcre ^ras 
a rpecial praetor^ ‘qni incei peregrinoa im dicit 
ffTfgrimui aj opposed to pr^at arijBiLf)* We most infer that 
the onlj rtilcf which these cpiito €£tvid apply were detived 
fmni the custom .1 g«ntrally obscxt'td m the cornmerchd inter- 
cqntse al the Meditjcrranean people*. The body of ctutnm so 
formuUtcii by Roman maghtntes (Edlo: ol pra^^r f^rtgrinuj) 
must hare omtained a atrong tinrrnre of RomaniAnti hue h 
nererthdes^ the moGt: pidbablc beginning of that deohire 
departure from the formaliim of the jncient ciril law which 
h the characterhue of kter Roman Law, 

Thus the practical oeeds of intercomse with and between 
ptrrgriiti canied the deiinition and enforcement of a body of 
cuMoms rougidy cctmading with %vhat WiU afterwards^ and 
perhapa already^ called the iu4 gMiMm. The penetratioii of 
the law as between cttkcni by this younger body was in 
hutorical times moat TiaibJy promoted by the semi-lcgisLatiTe 
power of the (urban) praetoi’s Edict. Bat that if not the 
whole Htoryj for on that showing the imi gentium ought 10 have 
been mAinly prdetoriuTrt^ whereM in fact tramaetioni 
belnuging to the tus gtntiafa £o important ai the consensual 
contratti were MiacdoMil by fnH dvil law acd^^ns; These 
rnipt therefore haTc been incorporatcjl hi the dvil law by 
COftciR^ at Btat eitn^judicia] and therefore iDCoospioxonif 
taking shape if the recognked pracike of honiat folk and not 
m£id.y of peTfgnm^ then pethapi asserted in the uutKOrded 
arbiirationa of foigoiieo hvin virr, and ultLuiatdy cryitallized in 
icdoos granted by the orban praetor it dates ^Theti the iharp 
diitinctLOQ between ddJ and practOTan law had not dereloped. 

LatQ the edictil development of ttew aril law actioni in 
response to cuftom temiinpd a pcjitibUltyi hut the main 
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edicTa! innovations took the form of im pfOtifTium, To what 
eitrat the orhao praetor horrawed dirertif Etom Hi peregrine 
brother our Ignorance of the eadjr history of the Edicts makes 
it impossible to aay. For the mere fact that an hutitud™ ii 
said to be ivfi$ gewtiutn tells m nothing on th?* pointy because 
once the phihBopWeal conception of ita geBtiism had been 
formed under the infiueoce of Greek thtoiy and in connexion 
with the docnide of iui TtAtbtvlt, tnnovanons adopted because 
reasonable minld in general M of thcmselvei under iHi head. 
Thni the turn mta] of the «tj gentium in Raman Law fnitin to 
inclndf all that waa progressive In chat law; it was that in- 
cnaaingly brge part svhidi conld be developed by icaspn 
nnf«te«d by the archaic and stereotyped tiadidom of the 
old tsr I tj disiinguiakijig feature was ita departare from 

the [onnaliam of the old im timSt. But a tough core of im 
fffrii/ tnrvivcd. chiefly in family Uw and the law of properm 
UJitil after the end of the classical period, and was nor thoroughly 
erpeltcd before JnstuiiaHs Icgialation. 

Greek philcBophy introdnced before the end of the Republic 
the Und^ coacepdon, fiu ^turaU, which tneanc, apan from 
special view*, the Ijw imposed on mankind by cemmoa human 
^t^ that is by r^on in response to hnnum needi and 
mstincia. The «vd idnu we« identified as early as Cicero, 
though there ii a thearetical diitinction and aome jurists dis- 
^^ifihcd_ There remabi in any case the difference of appeah 
ball the ‘vmnil idenmy ihnwj the fundamenuJ harmony of 
Oieck and Ramaa. view-* of Ufc. 

Tire doctriDe of tut natutsle ha* often been regarded as the 
^minant force in the juristic developmen t of the early empire, 
but in modem times a different victv h« prevailed. Like that 
of im it was in itadf only a reflection upon eristing 

l4w, gave m itself no legal aanedon to what was not otherwise 
law, and wa* ovcrmlcd m cases of conflict by what im law 
Cicero t preaches in iuperiority to pmitivc Uw, but we look 
• DtRtpui. iti. aa. 3 ] (Laetanhuil. 
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in ¥ain for s Rcunan |ujiat who a.qiicrt» chat pandplc o£ snb- 
ordinattoa of positiv''e to EiSfiiritlaw with wliidi ktcr agei hire 
been too FamiTisr. The prindple In fact, anijxiliic, and 
confitaea the fttnctioos of LegukiLon md interprerttiorL The 
greatest LEidnciLce of the idea oE iuj n^turaU wai cxcixUed 
ccotnnet Uteri but there u 4 danger of mujerrating iti impor¬ 
tance in RomiQ. Law lutAL 

In tmx <rwn law inch notbni 43 rctuomblensji Jflir/i, 
ynihiic poljcp and convCEiiciice, ei:jiiiiy and good ccntfdence 
play 4 considerable part. They proTidt a wide margiii for 
juriatk development, and we have been taught t to appreciate 
the influence which a theory of ethicff^ by dominating edycatrd 
^piniotii has caercised upon our case-lawr^ and not merely upon 
our legitUtioin SimiUrly* Roman Law made me of common- 
sense scanduda such 44 iajwjJrfw, ^ 2 ^quum bsnum^ 

bitTizii difluj^ and, thongh there wa3 no attempt 

to deduce dm kw from an imaginaxy Etatc of nature, the 
phllcnophy of kw held by the jnriitfl gave to ihcir hanilliiig 
of these iiuBibler notioiis a bresiltli and freedoni wiiich they 
mighc othertvise have kcfcciiL B«ldct giving a deeper meiLning 
to the practical Idea of tta the ide4 of iui natifraU 

provided the |tidgcmenti of common Azcac and common 
morality with a philosophically based daim to univcnrslity and 
with a theoretical coiuiateiicy which chaotic goodwill never 
Afford- 

The older Roman jaihpmiknce had been highly fomialUtk 
and literal, tW iirirmj iniuriji^ and yet foT -malimi 

and literalncsi are nccmsary ai checkt upcia the vague equity 
known aa * doing jtatice between man and man 'p which 
Conunnnly enda in generosity at the cipente of justice. ClAitical 
juiupnidimce managed to coinbine a Liberal spirit of equity 
with the iteadying element of l^aliiyK Eqmiyv in the itrict 
technical lettiCj peculiar to Engluh LaW|. of iut pratsmum^ 
waf not BhogcCher amsied by the tiling of the Edlci, ioir the 

^ X^a jTtJ Opmvoitm 
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latEsr initrpjretadoa of tic Edict if tie jtuiAis was arrerady 
bold. FurticTp a new sounie of equity, approiimating it ia 
true Co legit]jdon, bad orbeti In tlic decdopment of Law by 
iroperiaj rcsolpt* Moie imponant, becaasc aU-pcnadlog, ij 
equity hi the bioader enime of iumane iDtcipretatio'iL It 
would be impDsilIile here to study die concrete salutions of 
jorlitiii from, whicli their method lut in the m^jjt 10 
be denTcd, and of direct ditcnsslon of tnethotl there ii little in 
^ Digtst, which Ij a practical law boot SdU, in third title 
h dsroted to the method! of interpretation, though mtli 
pmnaty reference to statute law. Brief and pithy, thh model 
of classical elegance should be read ; It cannot be turantariiied. 
On the (me hand arc the umnorial canima erf equitable and 
benigiiiat interpretation t ‘ Scire legei aoa hot 
Mnun icflcre, wd vim sc potestatem’, and again f ‘ Benignini 
leges interpretandae sunt quo vcdnntai eamm lermtur' ^ ■ oo 
the other hand msisicnce on napect for the intcrpreta'iion 
itttled by praaice and cmtom: ‘ Bdininte sunt mntanda ea 
quae mterpretitlDiieni certam lempct hahuenmt and again - 
‘Optim ^ C3E Icgum inru-pr^s conflaetudD 
DonhU^ It ii to the new ipirlt which Hdlenisdc eulture 
rcatheij into the tzaditianal Dtethndb oi the tepnhlicaQ juiistj 
that We should atenbute tiincb of the liberaUsm of the later 
Jaw, To it we must refer the dear formnlatitm of the moral 
pnrpose of law and of the sublimiiy of tie jurist^s voation 
wteli appears in the defimtlnns oj juiispmdeace as iitfii 
tmuai Ifittstfa and at an imi tt and in the picture of 

the juiiit V the pd«t of Jusiifie.1 Fine pljias@, eiprcssing 
an idea] which the Roman kwyer-stattMmen, vfrain nin falUr 
fbiUsifpiiBfn wm timvlaiam ajftetttnuj* bad for centmim 
nude rcaiL 


* CcSiHA^ /j, t 3. 17, lis 
^ Xlip^A, D. L I. t, Ja 
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TEXTS Aim ENGLISH LITERATURE ON ROUAN^ 
RBJVATB LAW 

1, TtXTL Ttflie ochihIb the Ce»i^ Jtrtu arc caJlrtt-cd ut GtcarJ^ 
romwandln KcttbcraA* Fcw^nir^^imirh Add I^KTt It 
of Hjima'i I'anltM yirn mtiptL Editiait «f VQckh witli 

tnwtutioji aod connsamt^ : Muflc'i Imtumn '^f JuttutuMM^ PcwteV 
iitititutiT vf Hnil Miuri]c»d*s oj aaii JEnXvj 4/ Uffiim. 

Tkc bcit cdiiiftn.of tiM Carpm ivru b tiu &e<^a cdltumin thm 

TqluiiLci^ 

(^1 dupt^r 44 of QOibtro** DmUm MmJ (sl coinifl aqu 

af date. MudKo'i tie* cdiliaiij of HtmU^s irntr^dmim I 0 Jrauai Lmr* 
(i) Afm Sohin'i RAirian Lsw tmsilated 

Lcdlk (bzfftomjd i bnlliaiat and resdalile^ Bnckkad'l Ehmenl^ 
eipUt •/ JitffMff Prml4 LtOt, Hubjuad'a tikt^ncat jntntdttamm m 

RaiadR Xav 

vfdaimcfd. Bizcilaiul''i Tfjcf4«A^ a/ M^imm lam* 

Pfmati Edv ^ jlr T^c* Cun 4nd ib* Antsa^a* Gneetu^lt^'i 2^ 
Li^«d Ffoctdurw aj Ttiwe, 
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Of all the Ytbidea wjiicji tbe o£ Rome bas be«i 

coiiYc^ed to Jatet agci tiie uupDrum by Ear it Rumia 
Ljw^ but it It not irotn tke dry nilingit wf the lawjen ali>ne 
tbit tlifi legacy can be undmtood. Tiuc la^iTm were urn ibe 
CFcatOfi of wtut h mnit Yaluaye in ^’bpir legal syttem* Romait 
Law^ 60 £ar at leatt at it eniiirmes a legacy of cultme, ii nchcf 
an dpiession of Rcnnate ckatamt—it of Raittan 

commoJi.tfiiEfe working ijuciTightbe centniiet onpmblemtaa they 
mccesgirdy arote—than the etcadon of my cmtttandiiig men 
of gcniui. What we have niogt peed xn nndy ii not the work 
of Fapinian or Faulcu. or LQpian, of whom two at least were not 
RoRLana at dU bur the oiidoak on life implied in the principlea 
which it vvaa their bwp« to *er in order and diborate. And 
if in Roman Law ic it not the f^moiu namo which matter to 
Eunch as the spirit behind thfi whole, the same ia tme of Roman 
bisEory id general Htrcin lie$ one of the many dlSerencea 
between Rome and Greece. The pcmanaif contribiitlmi of 
Greece to maDkind k conc>mtrati:d in the monuments left as 
a pofifession for all lime by itg pne«^ hutoriatu^ phiLaiOpherap 
and exaftimen—i comparatively small nninber of gix 4 ii men. 
who themselves were Highrst achicTEinmt and consnnmu- 
tioR of their race. Bat with Rome it b oihcrw^iie, FJguteSi 
ic is tme^ like LiJCTCtitis and VirgQp Jnllni Caea^ and Angui tuip 
itmd out far abore the heads ol rheir eontempDraiiea: bur 
h ii not in men inch » these, nor in my imiU number of 
indivldnabf that we can End apnracd the whole ch 4 ni£tcr of 
the people. To gTASp not only how Rome came to be sncccasf ol 
in the talk of biuklmg tip an empire greater in every sense 
than the world had knewu beforoj but also wby her ancccss 
was deseiYcdg we haye to look deep down into the Uves of 
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hmnblr men mnd women ia tie badt^treet ind tie TiUsge whose 
Tirrtiw ud whose iBiiin^ mide Rome what the v™. These 
aje tie people who were Rome: dieirepiric ti dttipldtoi Ronun 
Xaw, It la licjf whom we want to know * anil to finil tieni 
IS tig" resliy were, still nnconiatmiiated bp foreign inflttcneep 
we must go back to earip dap and begin with the Republic. 

Tie soeij] biatoip o( Rome down to tie reorga n tYj+ itm get 
on foot ip Augiutns in jIjc tune of Ciriit falls into two periods, 
between whici the divisinn lies near tie middle of the second 
CEiitnrp B. c. In the (ormer Rome was not seiiauslp a£ected 
bp the Helieniitsc East: in tic latter the orieiital inSpence 
became to strang that there was serious danger of the old 
Ron^ tr^adidosi being lost. How far the Romans bad to 
ucimcc the ideals of their fathers ihescqccl will show; but 
tie intent Ua rather in the eiteat to which, tbanka to their 
eitracfTiiinaiy teiucltp of what was gwsd, thep managed to 
praerre tbcb treasure against the aliuiing blandisimeaia of 
mtem dcprasiip. 

The ancient wodd differed from the world with which we 
are familiar in many wap, and particularly in one which it ii 
not altogether easy to appredace, Nawadap we find montHty, 
less definitely perhsp than in the pair but soil tjuhe pUii%, 
bonnd up with religion, and ii is fmm seltgion at least indirectiy 
that for the average man morality rtill ge& its lanction. Bur 
m Greece and Rome, where ideas of a farture life were elmtve 
and nnecrain and when- the gods of the pDpmljj belief were 
remarLible least of all for eiiher the care or the practice of 
moralitj', this w» not iJie case. In both, thoogh of coone 
there were mtFrc raoteric cults of which it is not^rne, pnhlie 
letigion was an affair of omtract between man and God in which 
the ubiigatiofl on the hnmau side was for no more than the dec 
^rfomuwe of the proper rites at their appointed lima. 
have for the half-hearted attempt, made by Phihi of AlEiaadiia 
at the beginning of our era, to fire decaying Hclleuum with 
the meral aea] of the Jciviih law, there ti hardly a tign of religioa 
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coming Ko the aid fif tottcnn^ pioralj imtil tie gntit tncSBAge 
0 f Chiifit conquered Greece and Rome aiikt* TUI tim 
fficrality fared aa bot it ornld aloDc. Greece^ thitingh licence 
and ill-diadplinet had collxpacd: ihc glniy of Rome h that 
ahe did not do the tame^ 

^Vhiit rdigion cm ime ride failed to provide waj made gTHxl 
OD anotliF!: by the most iuteres.ring ol all Roman tnrtitntiDn*—‘ 
the It ^vaa ar botne that tie Romaii acquired the 

virtue* that he held in highesi honour, and what thse wtues 
Were it ia worth while to inquire in loinc deiall. Virtne itxell 
h a Latin word^ hut its meaninf hai some whit dunged rince 
Roman tiiTtH. To the Romiuifl mitilines wai iis ccunotatlon; 
but !□ the filly days when in tneaning was acquireii, manlincM 
war moot pmed in the form of courage on the field of barde;, 
so that the chief associatioii of frirtuj always with phyaical 
bravefy^T More [nttneotiirg to us are the other Icinda of ered- 
Icnce ivbirh by degrees won for themadves a place hy the side 
of courage an life grew gender Jtid the sodal itructnrt des^cloped 
hi complexitj. What they were we know from Bwriy sotircci: 
jcccrrding to Cirero it wai gr^ritoj^ rbat 

the influence of the home wai expected to supply; And in 
these was ^apres^ed the genJu^ of the Koinin pcopk. The nnt 
meant no more than rhw Aerionf smue of mponzihility which 
mak££ sren the amalfesr aflaiu of Hfe^eem rhingfi too great to be 
trifled with, bot only to be decided after kmg omsidcraTiEin of 
the result. Graoitar to-daj li a Ci!cdoEii;m cbiractemric i and 
in the anirient world i t i hi* peculiarly Roman qtaalicy wliieh 

made Rome generaDy a stranger 10 the tinthinkingenthnaiitmi of 
tlie moment which produce a last s tate worse than the first* When 
Rome was indaced to nutke a change, the diaage was UfuaUy 

a sncceu. Pwrax was the natural corollarv to this —the itiirnde 

* 

of proper rubmitAion which graifitai created to all established 
LIU dtutioiUv When Vixgi] wai embodymg in Aeneas the q uaft rict 
of the Roman race and made hu iuno abov e all things it was 

DO mere tmictzmonjciua athjcr-^vorldliiicss that he had in toTh H. 
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nor in^Ieed uTthing purely rdigiont it ilL Ptetai to tikc Ronun 
was only a gBUcrai sccepiiAce of th« pmvea tkat were, both 
humao and divine, to diat lit itt widest seme ic meaiu Urtle 
more th a n tbe expression of discipline in relition to iuiLoiiiy* 
tinally there u rinifin/ar—ihe quality of the m jn who feet 
thing* clearly and sees them sa they ii-c. TTie R amans have 
of tea—and unjustly—been called animaqinative by rptifi 
content with an unaymnathizing knowledge of the Rocum 
mind from the outside alotse; but though they never rose tu 
the ttemendom {leigbta of Gretk ipeculatioti, so Long as Livy, 
Xucretiiii and ViratJ turriTe there wfl] nut be wanting proof 
that the Romjt&t had an imaginaticiJ of their own. *l*hetr 
peculiarity was that it did not carry thcai away: they were 
ured from that by their fimpticiiat, which enabled them at 
need to keep their feet firmly planted on the gronnd. How 
fully thii habit was dcreloped, their success in terrestrial tuatten 
may be left to show. 

Sm-h were the Tirtnct for which the Romani held theimdw 
indebted to the family—the unit In the Roinan social iiructnre 
upon which depended the wcU-being of the wbde. Our 
word ‘janiily' itself i| an inhcriiance from feoiqej and ia 
essence its meaning u jtilJ unchanged, even though thi/flmtlia 
in Italy was not in all respects the same u a family to^lay. 
Such difference as exiati is dne to the fat/tiliit having been more 
than tne parentt and their offspring: it inchided not only 
these but their scmnis, thdr rmitiert what was more 
imponant, their household gods as well In dmes even 
than the dawij of Roman history the/afliffia had its centre in 
a kind of wigwam, like those whose type is preserved in tlie 
hui-iimi of the Early Iron .Age in Latium which arc fxmir^T ' 
objeett in Italian mnsennis; and in the age of hinoiy thh 
cote Huvived b the aaium or central living-room of dm later 
Roman house. But what matters is not the house inelf so 
much » the fact that the honte was at the same time a home 
in the fullest meaning of the word, and it ii of the home that 
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the RonuEj can c l ai m to li^ve been the creatoti. In earlier 
Timffl and in other regions of the anjticnt world homes, aa we 
nndcrsiand iheni^ were thln^ DJiknawn ; lU that the Grceb, 
lor lofitanc^ could show wu the hoitsc and Dothmg mert^ 
a place to eat in and to iletp in and to be need s& a harbour 
for the hdder^a property. With the Romani it wai different. 
What they fdt about their homea wc nuj gather from a Epeech 
delirercd by Cicero in 57 fi.C- After he had been forced into 
exile ihe year before, liiB political enemict had tool down ha 
house and, what waa worse, by ft charaEteristic ahu^e of rdigion 
had mod to prevent it* ever being rebuilt by dedlcftdng the site 
Id Liberty, On his return Cicero pleaded for iu rstnratioo, 
and on hk lide he bad all the Roman prejndice agaiiut the 
deitrucrion of a home. Even when alloivancc ii made for 
rheitiric juitLBed by the occaEion^ it i* lafe to say that hii wordif 
to have a point at ail, tnuji; have exptesAcd a aenrimriit which 
the andience wonld share. *1* there anyihing\ he aeki, 
* tnnre haUowed, i* thete anything more dtraely hedged about 
with every kind of Mii£tity yliJTTi the home of each indiridjiaal 
oiizcn f Therein he has hss altar?, hi* hearth, hia household 
gods, hi* private worships, hi* rites and ceremocucs* For all of m 
thU if a sanctnaTy so holy that ccj rear a man away therefrom u 
an outrage to the law of heaven.' This home life waf an mveo- 
lion of the Romam, and an inventiom which had vast results. 

Of the nits kindj of denizena—dirine and haroaEl^—to be 
found in the Roman home, first for the divine^ In the far-off 
days when thought was yrmiig the simple forhcftis of the 
Roman itock feem to have peopled: with spirit* the most 
prominent feitnts of tbdr ezLYironmentH There were spirit* 
of the Edds and spirits of the woodland that lav beyond j 
but beiideft these there were ipirits baide ihe bouM* There 
vni V^ta of th e hearth, the Fenatea of the store cupboatd:, the 
Lam, whether spidix rf the dead anceatnn or of the family 
e^&tates doa not maixer now^ and the Geniui of the paur- 
power ihrongh whnae prsenre he waj enabled 
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to perfora che dimn of hw itidott. Tkeie were the 
forca soon penoniiied—witk wkicb the cat!/ RommiB felt 
themiclvies surrounded in their hotnes ; and though in course 
of time their uatnre cDanged and they no longer preserved 
closely thm pnminvo sssnciitioiia^ they ttil! remamed to 
frerve 13 lyrtibiiU of the bome belangisg in oil in independence 
to <tuc family and to one atone. To the Kotnanfl^ L:Erci and 
Penates alwaji'^ meapi what the wordi stlU mean io Eugltah 
to-day; and it wsA the hoEnehold ndta which held emt longest 
agaltut all arcacb md lurrivod when the St^te goda had been 
killed by the iuBucncc of Greere+ 

More important, however^ ^nd more interetthig than chc 
divine elcmenES were the bnmart^ Here the core of the group 
wai to be found in what we should call the faiRily—the father, 
the mother, end the chnUren; hut rtrund clnitered 

besides a number of other pnnple^ both bond and iree^ who«e 
livia in QtEE way or another were bound [ip with thii parncular 
centre- They were the and retainers, but ^till they w^c 

entixied to Irtclusiofi in the fsffMiliiXt, Over all the human 
bdrtgi ivhoM place wa* io thin little Modal world variout degrees 
of power were widded by the father at iti hesd ; and though 
there Were certain IXiiiJUciQitfl in its exercise which it wza 
cuatamary for him to observe, in reality lo all alike he came 
near Lo being absolnte Eiuster. idU power even went so far 
13 life find death—not iu iheoiy alone bat in actual practice- 
So late ai the age of Cicero there was a fiuncua case in whkh 
a senator named Fglvina put hia son to death for having taken 
part in CatiiineV conspimey against the State. Only in the 
Mcond cenniiy jld. was thk kind of thing made a criminal 
oifence; nnr was it until the rime of Coasraniine^ when the 
influence of Christijn ethici was being stamgiy felt, that any 
iraoua ttcpft were Liken to nuke megil the action of a fath^ 
who dedded after the birth of a child that he vvonld not bring 
It np idmself, but apme it to die or meet any ocher fate it 
might come by at the hands of loine chance finder. 
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Yet tit rule of a fatlitr wt^i no mle d mere brutality^ 
Hb power wai grcit; bnt bad h been abused^ tbe 

power itfieli wonld nerer have iUriiTwi The reason whj- abiiie 
was scared^ known in a tjfstem ad full of danger 11 to be found 
in that respect for ttadinon which, as we have laid^ win one 
of the mosi fAmUiat fcatnres of tlic Ramin mmd Paternal 
authority, vait as It could; oevef he exerdied with im- 
pnniry except Eb accordance with, a law whkh loat no thing 
of iti force because it wu unwiittEn ; and dut law^ whAtf'Q^er 
its fiercritr* was ahvays lutswenringb just. In t^lky the fjither 
oi a fimiljr held a pCdicJoa marc lihe th?ii of a judge than of 
fi tyfittt, hut still of a judge whole authority to cinfetree hii 
deoiEom once made was nuchaJlengei Satb. was the puffin 
eaduring because it wii good, which above all was 
ncsponiibJe for the discipline which made the Roman people, 

Thai was the eetting of Romim edneation ; for in the beilthy 
days of Raiue education begun ut houic^ and at homcp so far 
ai it was of pentiBUent value, it ended. ITie tfriorog of the 
later age^ w^n itnoiig the rich at Jessi dtserpHne and duty 
were ridding thdx placet ai ideals to the ambidon lor penenri 
lucci^ 11 a tnbjcct which it U no lo^ to ignore^ Kotodausly, 
when TWO cultures meet. It h by the less laudable elcmEnta 
of the cJder that the younger is atuacted i and this was what 
happened to Rome when the earner to know the Greris* Along 
mtb much that was good Rome learned itom Greece a great 
deal ihitt was bad-k Of ihc latter kind was the Greek. t-Tsifling 
in dteronCp which unfortimatelT found a *oU ivtU pteparal 
for its recepdon among the governing class of Rome. Itj 
results wore almost whoJiy ofii: by nuking pentiasjvtnesi 
id end instead of truths by letting pkmibiljly before hondurp 
it produced an etfeci on Roman cnlture of a kind for which 
Rome bad no reason to be graieful. Bnt rhetoric was a thing 
alien to the Italian pcopici, and £t may be left. 'I'o tee Ronun 
cduatiian muifccied by the inliurate of the East one miiac 
gp back to the tec Dud centniy when men were still to bo 
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loiind wto dung tenaciamly to the of diof sneestotti 

Sach z CUE wai dit elder Cato, The tale is faimtior of how id 
I5J M.c. ilic Athodiaiifi icnt id embasfj to Rome to be^ for 
the reductldd of 4 fide wfejch. had been Laid upofi tJieIr city, 
Ninirally far thU pnepoae they appointed three of the raMt 
fimotiff flictojicjiiii at their cooima-nd:—Caencads, Diogefiea^ 
md CntoLauf — alihoiigh Dot one of the tiiD wii m Athenian 
by hirrh : their doquimes wai all that mattered. When they 
iTTivedl in Rome, they began to me their spare time id giving 
not cmiy diiplayt q| rhetoric hnt ilio imtrnctioii in thdr tticki 
to any one who cared to Iktctij and ao great was thdr tncce ti 
that the young men of Rome* and cirea thnir eidcri toO| were 
carried away by the charm of the new revd^tion. Then old 
Cato itood up and urged thit these aliena should b* sent home 
mtb all possible speed. It waa for the youth of Greece to dt 
at die feet of men like these t the sonf of Rome ihould giTc heed 
only to thdr mien and thdf kwi, js in the paat. In a contrast 
bfcc thip th& Roman Ideal of education appean in all iis strength 
and aD its w^eaknefl. Discipline was the aiin ; hot it wm dkei- 
plinn Tmlesavcned by the cnltnte which al&ne can male life 
more iLaa a weary ronnd oi thankles toil Roman dcTOtion 
to duty if liJgh example to posterity but it wm an titthodasm 
which 100 often fdl ahoit; of complete tucceu through its 
failure to stop and ask the reajon for its own necessity. 

It happeof tD be in connciion with the elder Cato that 
a eaufJdcrsble ituonnt of our fcanty ioformatioii about early 
Rojnan. training haj been prefierred* Besides a few scattered 
ftagmenti from the worb of Cato Idmaelf there u a chapto: 
on this anbjcct in hh biography by Plutarth, JFtqid Cicero w* 
know what the Romani thought tie ends to be adfierefL 
Among people like them in dieh early diya whose encmle* 
were to many and so near. It was natural that phyiical courage 
should hdd a foremcMt place ffcm which it w:at only gradually 
deposed Vet this was almmj in easy thing to attain in 
companwn with othitf forms of Tirtne which fay the time of 
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Cicero were rtcogiuzcd u more important^, Mere reckless 
ngbtiess m\Lf pass for tlie irnc cdiini^ which fccti the datigen 
And ifl undianujed ; hui ][ ivEts li^rdct to counterfeit the virtues 
cif A more peaceful age. Of these the chief wc«: direr. Self- 
control cotnei first; iccand it obedieitct to all ancboritv frdni 
parentE 10 die magistratet of the StAte; anil third is fia 

—^OinetliEng like chaxitj' or goodwill-—to one^i- ncfghboun. 
&o much majf be gatLedfod IrDm Cicuro; bar to these itiust 
be added that seif-respect which alonr rnslrt^ possible the 
moral life. Old Cato knew its value. A wife and a itw, as he 
fiaid^ are the holi^t of all holir things j and rather thu n degrade 
hi* hay by cntnjsring hii eduesdott to a ilavv^ he prtderred to 
eum sdsodmaater It would be bad enoagh that the 

child ihonid be rated by a iLivej bnt worse by far that he should 
be in debt to a slave for Mr predous a tiling as education. So 
Cato set to work. He trained hi8 son in cnaiiBiteEr by ridings 
boairig, iwimining in the Tiber^ and praedeo with the weapona 
erf war—octapatjona wKieh bore fruit when the boy won a name 
for coorage at the battle of PydiU. &dfHcontrol and charity^ 
ai ihe^e were arsdeiacood at Rome* he leamt above all froia dm 
erample of hts paientfl. The comfortable and coirtipCECig habit 
of consigning children to the nursefy wai alien to Rome: it 
was more in Accordance with Roman ivaya to do a^ Varrn's 
parenti did-^to keep the children with rhen^ even at mcaU 
to wail upon thdr elders and to listen to their talk But 
besideft this there were dm talo of early Rome—talet, wc may 
gnefis^ like tho^ of Hnratiui and Conotmna which each 
a moral of ita own. Thms were the leading-^book, and tbeitory 
goes that, rather than let the boy ijihi anything of the tmdi- 
tiona of hu lace^ Cato wrote ihcfn down in large Icttqa with bli 
own hand. In this it wat the atones that mattered: reading 
and writing for their own saltes were an afiair o! small impor¬ 
tance, picked op by direct from father or mother without 
any sort of lyiiitetn. tX culture and refinement, of an attempt 
to dcrelop indiridna] ^ta, there a noihing ro be seen; not 
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slto^tlter became culture waa dopiaed, bat olro to tome exicat 
for till! reason tiiai meo of Oato’t atanip tb>oug[Lt meddling 
tvith the Nlnses a too ntkj paatanci fiui already in thetecoAdj 
century tbere were tboae wbo took anotljer view. HeUciusm 
bf now vfai making its atnaedarts felt among the richer trUa. 
AemOJiu PanUna, conqueror of Micedon and lather of four 
Sons, entrusted the educadon of them ill to phllcHophei* 
and rhctoridatiB brought from Greece. Nor was he rfind " TnH 
by the refulc: one of his sons grew tjp tc be Scipio AcmlliaaiEt. 

In appciriDce the Rooian training was no more than Cato 
gave; but in reality there were other Endacncs as welL Tlie 
mere belief, which evcij'hody shared, that there were rpirid 
peopling evriy fcitore of a boy’s sixrroun dings could not iw 
without joinc effect, llidr presence jhe was never allowed to 
forget. Not only were there the dta of tilt deitie* within 
the home to terte as a reminder, but in the faun a wdJ there 
was a ceremonial to be pcifomied ever almurt every operanog 
in the yttaAj round. Of such a kind was the procession of the 
yynbarvaHa which, towards the etid of May when crops were 
ripening and liartert hopa were high, made a solemn circuit 
of tile to fend off evil spirits from the cons. And such 
things did not happen on the conntryiide alone j citim too 
needed their protccrioa and got ir in the same ivay. The rite 
of the AmharvaUa was no more impoctant in ancient 
many othen ; bnr it has a special interest m the modem world 
because it was adopted by the Chrisuan Cbnrcli and by the 
Ojnich brought into England. Tt u to the Homan Amha^alta 
thar wc owe Rogation-tide processions through the fi-idi, 
and with the Roman pracrice te» ti connected our beating; of 
the parish bounds. Christianity of course has changed the 
meaning of the «r«nony; nowadays its purpose would pre* 
lumibly be called the ioyocitifm of s hltnaing from the ddty. 
In Rome it was differeni ^o keep sway unholy powers, posvm* 
which were always very nett And when it is rcmcmbeied 
that rite* such u this happened in Roman rimea not once a year 
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bat alniMt cTety weefci it is Mt difficult to realize how Tiard it 
wai for a RoniiHi to forget tlot he wa* always in the presence 
of bcingf greater than himsetL M around him was an utiMi#!! 
world, and before its denizeoi lie felt (hat awe which man 
must always fad when he 1» face to face with potven myatetiout, 
inscTDrabTe^ and beyond control. That feeling ta what the 
Aaeiuiu called rcftgu, and if i people may c-Uini to be rdigioot 
merely beamie it ihowi thit attitude of mind, rfien no people 
in the world’s hktoiy hai been more rcligioui than the early 
Romans. 

If (digion Cannot be neglected IQ tLe formation of Roinaii 
characxejTj kairll^ Itsi impomQt wai rhjt infitiGQCe o| ihc mothcTa 
From thii time whsn the chiid cc^cd to be incaur right on 
until ir wiu old encrug^h to be the comparLion of itt fjtlier it 
was tRe diief object of its mother's care^ and in. later centnrici 
it wai dus dcFoiioA iti their chiidreii whith was thought the 
grmtii glory of the early Roman matron?. The nature ol the 
power they wielded was a reatilt oi the geiatral pots tion held by 
^Tomcn in the Roman wotltl, and it here thai the Raman* 
made one of their most notable advnneea on their predecMoo, 
It is m old tale which tdJs how Gain* Gracchiw, eyen when he 
TV as a maji and holding o^ot as tribune the pUh, bowed lo 
hij motheFi judgement in affairs of state. At her rcqueic 
he }8 said to have withdrawn a btU wherewith he bad intended 
to avenge the murder of hii brother ten yean before. And it 
was ]iot htr tons alone who knew how much thev oiveJ co 
their molhcFa care: Cornelia ww hofloitred by the State itieJf 
when her itaiue was aet up ic pnhlic expense with thn mwip* 
tion Comeila^ mother of the Gracchi *. But in fhif the 
Gracchi were by no tneans tmiqae : even mthin the nnge oi 
our scanty Inlormatkoi there are several qthen^ and of these the 
miMi iatercidng, if only ivc conld gee at the facts, would be 
Julim Caeisr the dictator^ For how much he was indebted 
to hii vtern mother Aurelia we ihall nevet tnow in dctaD i 
but ol one thing vsb are u cemin as in tuch a bci of evidence 
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we caa crtr be^-diat until bar death in 5+ the infiutnce of 
Aurdia was tcnmd (H1I7 tn that of Caesar himreJf m moulding 
hu career. 

In contiag to womca we haye reached the fcij' heart oi 
Roman einlization. Home lifci hy iu presence or in ibsence, 
can nuk or mar societjf, and it k on women that a hialthp 
home life depends. It it not the occupatioD of women 
that mahea the diSerencet but rather the general attitude taken 
to them by the men ; and this k just as Important in lodetia 
like that of indeur Egypt, where the wnmen seem wmethna 
to have gone out to work while the mcB in^ed at home, ai 
ir ji in those of the type with which the modem world » 
fam^ar. There have been mmy perbik in hwtorv when 
pauitm has mn wild and men have rcgnlarly had rcc^e to 
violence and outrage for the letdemcnt of what we ihodd 
regard as ordmary tjueitbni d the day. To wme cit«ii this 
was Uie case in Greece, where the wotst cu»c of polirical life 
waa the readiness with which men tt»k up arms against that 
fellow dtizeiu for the furtherance of party end*. What thii 
lactioii and thestnigglm it produced meant in Heliai a familiar 
to every rea^r of ^ third book of Thucydides. This hardness 
d this rudinra to set stnalier ttore by human lile than 

by the most tmignibemt of caiu«, appeared tgain in the 
world of Rome at a time when Heileninn and Chrutianity 
were cnmiitning to produce a single effect—the reduction iff 
women to a smtus ^r bdow that which had been theirs in the 
yi wiicn RfrEHan idesJa itiU retained their piittiiit purity 
Tne Chiistiani of the early church &eelv butchered fM r 
opponents or, svhat was meant for worse, id all that iiumiiQ 
i^tc could 10 consign them for etemiry 10 the totmenm of 
the ^maed, merely for some difference of opinfon on pointi 
which nowaday* few men have heard trf and fewer find it worth 
thfur whde to unticrstand. Against imanity inch « dii* 
woman a no unfailing prophylactfo; but soil it remauu 
true that m both these periods of hittary. and in other* too 
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where conduct of dui Hnd n found, the crnelTy clizracteiittic 
of the appeared in a udety where the home was a thing 
of imall jccaunt and trmneu were legaided as deiiiiitel7 the 
of men. Of course ir would be abjurd to suggest that 
the influence of women is aJwafS hunjsne; but that ia not the 
point. What reaUjr msiten is that wotniai on the whole, 
when they^ arc allowed to build up roumi thenudsci a pinpet 
hoine,»eRi somehow to have a sobering cBeo: qu their huihanda* 
conduct in wider spheres. In the scraps of infornurion which 
neivspapen convey from the areas of industrial djapote to-dav 
It 19 pnssibk to see how rlus tl so ; «id the history of the past 
nggests the thonglu: that it would be s 4 «i more clearly skH 
in a great loss of sanity amona the men, if inddenly home life 
were brojghi back to the embrytmic condition which we find, 
for instance, tn some of the Hellenic states. 

The position of women in Rome is not altogether easy co 
understand, because here, u with many other Roman instini- 
nons, theory and pnetice did aoi agree. The law at least 
WM Severe; in principle it allowed woRien no indepeudent 
eiis icnce. In early days marriage always inTolred the huiband's 
being instated with the power oiled nwiwr, which gave hint 
over his wife all the rights which Lc held oyct their childteo 
m virtue of his fattia feujtat. The (neaning of thit, aj wo have 
Ken, was that he could even go so far as to put his wife to 
death; and this theory in fact survived, though perhaps in 
a tnmew^c tuidgated fonn, at least so late as the fint century 
of the Empire* Tacirtu hat a tale^ mtereiuag not for this 
reaion alone, of an ifiair which caused some stir in Rome 
duriug the piindpaie of Nero In 57 A senator named 

Aului f lauriiu, who lud been in coznnwnd nf tie miJitaiy farce 
with which daudjni had invaded Britain fourteen yean before^ 
ww manied to a lady n a me d Pomponia Graeeiaa. In jy 
this lady was cliarged with the acceptance nJ a * foreign 
superatirioii*, which means in all ptohahili^ that she was 
■tupected uf being a pnadyte tn the Jews; and aince the 
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RiMfiani it tikis time tommoaly bcJirrcii tlut Jndiiim w.Hi 
iiiL'Dinpatible with curiiaL dbligatioiu^ it was not unnatiml 
that the dco&iCFfi in chi^ ca^e sboald b-Kn left to het 

husbatidp Whediet this Pompaiua w^ts in realitjr one of them 
* thiX bt in Rome^ ImIotoJ of God, culled tp he saints * whom 
St* Paul jddmfts, wherhet in fact the ^ alien Eupcratitiou * was 
not Judaism but Chnttiamty^ ind whether or not PomponU^i 
bunaJ plaec has acritallr been found in ihc Catacombs of 
CaliifltiLBp ane questioriB which here need not be raised, Rather 
we should notice the m which her huaband with a cotiiidl 
of the hdft rd^tdvcE tried the.^e^ obvioiifllf widi pow« 
to pass some kind of sentence, ft happened that Pomponhi. 

acquitted^ but wc can ^ucss what Jier fate u^nld have beett 
in the other event. Thocf^h it io Uic a period the would 
Bcarcdy have been pnr to death, •he in%ht certtiinly hare been 
batibbcd b^ a pnniabnjcnt hardly lesa severe to lome remote 
and perhaps pertflent i^Lsnd In the ^leditemnean. This 
ivas the fate wludi, ftl tlie handi not of her hosband but kef 
father, hid befallen an even more famouii bdy, Julia the only^ 
child of Augustus. Her morals approached modernity mot* 
closely than beFittcd the daughter of one whoee policy was to 
rtitore whsT was heffi in the Republic, and hoally altera scandal 
tnoic tl locking than the rat she was baoiihed tor life by 
Aiigurmj, not as emperor hnl in virme of bis paternal tKSwer* 
hor fire years ^he was kept on the miserable rock of Ventotenci, 
and even then ttue sentence was only modified so far a^ to let her 
end her days j piifloner at Reggio di Calabiian. 

Snch were the lengths whidi theory allowed. Under 
ordinaij drcunisLances die Roman practice towards women 
wflfi veiy dUferent. At the Isc^mning of repuhlian rimei 
traett are to be seen of a movement towards erasndpatinn: 
ahnady in the Twdvc Tables womm may hold property. In 
home life this tendency showed iadf b a dcvdopmerit of the 
forms of mATriagff ceremony. The andent dte of 
which w^ts the only kmd of Roman iDarriage with, a reUgicmt is 
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wdl ai * legal jJdc, sceana generaljjr to fcavt eoniisted of offering 
to Jupiter a calce of fat which waa afterwards adi&Iiiiiteted 
larrameutally to bride and bridegroom in order to bmk 
down the tafa which otherwue would have been violated bj 
their interca tirie. The l^al effect of tiii cweiuoojF was to 
create in the tuiband complete marita] authority orer hii wife, 
and the feanire moat interatiDg to ua ij that, so £k » our 
imperfect fcnowledge goca, the foroi of aerrioe aecma to hive 
included Dotting that set a limit to the mfcV anbiariion. 

More advanced than thu waa the second method nf nuixugc__ 

by what was called coemption. Whatever the origin and mean¬ 
ing of this may hart bevm—^and the Romans themsclFa did 
not blow—its effect^ u Ulpian lays, was to prevent the wife 
being regarded ai a slave, to enable her in fact to use towatds 

her btuband the fimoiu phrase ‘ UH tn Galas, ego Gaia ’_ 

Where you are master 1 am miT^e^ * a phtaac which was 
thcRonun way of expies&ing the partncfship of msn and woman 
which is typical of Roman marriage. Marriage by the third 
form—ami^was a rimplcr affair: when man and woman luj 
ved Hither for a year, the state deemed marriage to hare 
taken place and recognized the tmaband’a marital anthoriiy. 
The tateresr, hasvever, does not lie here lo much as m a pro- 
vuioo found already in the law of the Twelve Tabla whereby 
the legal pasageof ihc woman into the power ot the man who 
^ in fact her husband could be avoidei For this purpose 
It euDugh for her to pass three nights a year onuidc her 
hm^nd’s iMuse, and so long as mr year war allowed to run 
without ihii amrpjritf friiMfrii the wife's legal poution cemabed 
whit it had beca before her roamed life b^^n. 

The fim imprdiion which this amugenicnt ghrea k not the 
true one. Its parpoac was not In Uccbm ooncahinage, but 
rather to avoid the legal cotu«jiicflcm oi marriage which, 
toce they Invoived the wife’s passing into the maitiii of her 
imiband, were incomparihle with the more developed attitude 
towards women, TKete was all the difference in the world 
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between 3 ciutren ^iid i lAife—^vea a wife of this latter itind 
wko ■wiJfnJJj'' jYoiclcii clue sfiia'jiiii/ of her husband ; and fliin 
ciifFcrcnCe was marked hy the payment of a dowrj', the visible 
tmiication tliac the parties cong er n ^d futcncLsd HipTt - i^nj rnT. 
to be peniiatictLt. Divorce cd course was ea^y—dangerously 
to indiM'd—bnt the risk of the social sutucture beia^ under- 
rnined thereby waj cut io gtt4C aj itmiykt have been in oihcc 
clrcTitajtaiicea^ One crmdiiioii in parti ctdar was worting for 
the prciervation of a aound mamed lift Wf'hal wc gall Iotc- 
Tnatchd between boy and giih wlicfcby a pair scarry yet 
cotnu to yean of difcretiou commit themselves lo a pact which 
cmghc TO Ujt as long as life merely at rhe bidding of tranfiitnl 
emodon* weft n&i the Roman practiiiiu. And nowadap it is 
maielict like thae which arc largdy reiponsible for the hborioita 
dap of judga in our dirorce courts. From this ditmpnve 
clnnent the social life of Routt ivaa becau^t ihtic lore ivai 
luptrrejiitUT—the effect rather than the cause of mania™t 
The Roman method waa^ while the parties were idll no 
more than cbldren^ for iJit betrothal to be made not to anit 
their o’lTu opinions hut in accoxdance with the judgement of 
their parcDta ; and strange though It may seem tn ui the 
fcanlt WM not to tirive love from married life, ft » true that 
in theory the consent of both parries id a marriage was required, 
but pAinu it all dmes sccini to have been so ?tmng that 

it WAS scarcely posBibIr to escape the parents' chence. In the 
letters ai that many-slJcd mediocrity the yonngtr Pliny litcrc 
IS « famous case of Roman match-makiiig, inttreating in pirti- 
cular because the gmom at least was a grown man old ennugh 
to determine bit own fate. Rusticns Amlemot and Junlui 
MauricuB, both inmnaie friends of Pllny^ were brothm, and 
when Amlenui was put to death by Domitun for hsYing been 
cmmgh to admire in public Paetut Thrasea and Hdvtdiut 
rihcia, tlic two leading Stoics of the bit generation, liis 
brothet Mattriens took over the guardianjiliip of hii family, 
When the time came to find a husband fur the daughter, Pliny 
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cqmultcdj mnd among hit letters h one in ^hjtL Le ram 
his candidatE. Jiut this man ii pro^identidly at hand^ a 
CErtain Minkiui Adluiniu of Ernda^ who wu a sonalor and had 
alreadjr held the praeCDmliip ; and thit with all hii other 
rirtneSf his family, hii inconie and cted hit compl^idfs^ Fliny 
iroif oat with die etidiiisiai.ni of a dealer edlmg homs^ Thai 
was the Roman oiahE thr* choice as carefully is miglit 

be and leaye the love to come later oil, la their hEtrothali 
the RoniAfia piimcd their faith to the reason of fifty where 
w? trust the Emotiona ol twenty-two, and here as nflnat reason 
ihowcd that it coidd hedd its own agaictsr the nval, 

Speh waa the devdopment of marriage forma which accom- 
parded the advance of Roroin women to yirtual sfualiiy with 
their huibmds, and how real the companionship came to 
be may be seen from tepulchral oionumcisti of cyecy bind. 
When death came at teogth to onE or other of the pair, the 
iurviTOr honoured the memory of the fricJid who h ad gone hy 
a stone on which were written words that iliH hare a tale to 
telL PraiBci vajT,. as of cotiite they must; birt the familiar 
abbro.'iatlon S^V-Q—* sine alia querela % ^vithont a quarrel— 
to dracribc the rdations which lid been, are aa indicadan of 
the frequency ivith which the Remun indhii !»dy shared a nngle 
life often for nearly ludf 4 centary, Thb b a tt p j }] sign ; bai 
greater are not wanting, Most famnni ol all b a dbenment 
preaerrsd on iconc from the time wheu Julius Caeur ind 
Aagiutus were rescuing the wmld from chaos. It b a memorial, 
in the form of ap addnea to the drad, ser up to hia wife by 
a.Romin gentleman who \ad been in great clanger for poUticai 
reasons during the Civil Wins. The tale ia one which has been 
told before, hut it ia one which vrill always bear re-telling, 
Lucretitii Veipillo and ihc lady 'ruria—wc may call them by 
these nainca though they arc nut known for cfu-tain.—were 
betrothed in the ycius of war hetweea Caesar and Pampdnij 
and evcQ at thia early dme the bride wji ahle to render her 
future hnabxnd lomc &er^ico which were tlic Eni ol many 
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bcnefacdont for which Ms gratitude u recorded. After variqui 
Tin^irudc^ the co^ple were mirricd during the dictatombip 
Of Cscszr^ buT on bit death a new peril befell Lucretlui when 
he found hfs name in the fatal lisi: of tEie prescribed. Then 
Came a fresh series of adventtiTfi in which bmbjnd and wife 
were Jipan, qcft dM they meet again snttl Turia had passed 
thrungh the ordeal of an inttrvicx^ with the brutal Lcpidui 
fdc her htuhand^t uks. and LuL^retins had hnally been pardnoed 
by Ocurtanuif TlicnccforTvard th^y liircd i&gethcr in a happi- 
ncitf which would have been complcie if there had hcmi children 
in the house ; hut when onthis acctmnt Tuna proposed that »ihe 
thotilLl leave her hatband for hJin to take another Lucre riot 

criei out that he ahnnst lo*t hh leason at the thought of partitig 
from the lady to whom he owed so mscli. For ivjj a ca&e of 
lo^ } ami ai he tayn when hja wife had died and their forty-one 
ycaT3 of uiHrficd life were at an end^ with her fiithfoine^^ and 
nbedience^ her geniJe kindness^ her care for the bnsinesi of the 
tonse^ and her simple piety ompaSt by Eiew belief, Turii. 
cocld claim all that 3 man codd give—and all that Lnoedua 
regreta is that ht could give no more- 

Ycc this does not mean that the Romani were icntimeELtal: 
ihe^ were not. * Never Im ynnr wife anle^ it thundcri ^ 
Waa a precept of old Cato^i j but he of eonne tended towards 
severity. Indeed, apart from fuTing taken 4 boat an one 
occasion when he might h^vt walked and having lived in la rate 
for a linglc day,^ he tiied to bout that hli only regret in lire 
wai that once he hid entnuicd i leoet lo Li» wifci That wa* 
gdog too far; the ordinary Roman woolii not treat his wife 
like thiL. Hven olil Cratn himsclL 4i we have secDj knew that 
1 wife and i son are the hnhpft of aU holy things; and it was 
1 daughter of iJie younger Caio who wpunded hendf to make 
her Wband Bnsm, the aswsEui of Julius Caesar, share with 
her hk m^t private thoughts. But on the other hand in their 
apptedation of women, as in alj things^ the Romans retained 
-chcit unity. At Rome the freedom of women did not 
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invol^rft thdr piettEnding to be men, nor did tiiej Icel 
thrMeIve& aggjiCTed at eiclufijon from the few occupations 
for wbicli by niture they aic not equipped* IneriTatly iJicrt 
wejt cicepdom, bat they were rare. We heat oci:aBion.Ally 
of lady doctors m the Roma-ii wodd^ and mote often of ivoinen 
who i^saycd to pracriae at the bar. VilcfiEia MaEitniis even 
gires 1 chapter to the Tenule pleaders, among whom was one 
Aftama who '‘harried the beodi xvith ba hji rting ^ m the 
last days of the Republcc ; bat VaJeiftis [s liice x Romm 
when, after saying that fike died in 4& a. c., he ends his jccount 
with the remark that * it h better to record the death erf iimb 
a creatnre than 11s birth 

So far the picture has bemi bright ; but aa time went on 
were derdopments which ic b aa unple^mt to dwell Upon. 
11 dlahoncsi ro ignore. In the last century of the Republic 
tliere began, a process which in the end was tcspcuiaible for the 
must far-rtadiiii^ ranlts* The hash of the ancient cconomk 
lyitem was fla*eery^ and in course of Time it became the cnatom 
tg give days their liberty with a geneimity which ercr grew 
mure fret In a generation oj two, if not at once, tlic dacen- 
datitt of tiuse ftecdnaciL aehicred the full citizenship of Rome, 
and si>, since the slaves themselves were in most c*sts Greeks 
or Onenmk, the popnkiicm of Italy ^nd ice neighbonrhciod 
became steadily more oriental in its compotitian* TIlc 
Otoates florred into the Tibet, and ivhea Juvenal rises in Ins 
wrath thereat it iz no mere influi of caitexn creeds and cafitem 
TUHn nen that he decries, but rather the spread erf a nevv rate 
over liu native hind^ It was theje people who brought with 
them the new culti from the E^at; but for our purpose what 
wat mate Important tvaa t he eastern morality which they 
brought u wdL 

Though they were by no mesm tzre on tic countryside, tie 
fact that thsi freedmen in the majofity of cases h«d been 
domeitk filives jnd nm slaves cmployetl on the land was rexpoo^ 
liblc for the tendency th^ showed, so soon as they bad won 
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thdr libflrtTj to cofigrc^gact in the towns and pmicnlarly in 
Rome I and it was jmt there that dnnng the (int century the 
social itmirtnrc m* in no condidoti to absorb thEni without 
damage to It h not to buxuggsted that ihctr inhiiente 

vm wholly had: indeed^ both immediately and still more in the 
course of a few generariorts tk^ were prodnttire of mtudi. that 
WH gootL There tan be no denjdng that at lefl£t froia the time 
of Claudius to the end ol the Flavian epoch the Gtreeb freedmon 
were the most efficient body of adminiatratora in the Bervice of 
the empire; thej' had ajfaif for buuness w'hich^ for all bu canni¬ 
ness^ the Rom2n lactecL And again in jacticc it must be said 
that to a great 4iitcnt thttc men were the ancestors of that tree 
prdlecariate which from the hegnming of the third century 
played a vital if tusiipcctacular part as sodal hollasr duriog the 
rtotiny history of the later Empire. But to spite of thu, at the 
time of titcir ^rvt appearance they had an effect which cannot 
be admired. The mere facr that thev had been ilave? had 
Etigraified tn them a materialism which tlowly grew more 
pinnuiinced a^ lime went on. Money ii idue one reward which 
a ilaTc can appreciate* and money remained the god whom 
these slars serred even after their OEifianckhcnient^ For that 
they are not to be blamed i it was only ihcir mhfdrmne that 
they had not been bred in the tradiliDn of free Romans to make 
not wealth but duty and hnoont the end for whicdi a good ir^an 
ought to live* And yet ic was not without reason that ihc true 
Romani ui the age loathed this ^cedman class with a detesca- 
don which dnds uniform etpression m the worb ot men fo 
Tarionfl M Mardal snd Tadiui, Juvenal and Pliny* From 
them, and stili better from the Sdtyricim of Petronipi^ we can 
see the cause. In part it was ^e^omy at the flight of roen 
Taunting what they chcHe to call succces* but a itni fltrongef 
spring of hatred was that disgasi whicb k familiar in dl age$ 
at new-won wcalih wlien it is concentrated in tius Lands of 
those who lack the cultiue to use it adghl. Every time Pliny 
moved Out of Rome by the fw T^urrimi bii wraih meut hate 
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bcea rtPiued, we knjDW It wis^ by' the great monnmeiit of 
FaHaj^ tic freednum whaM Oantliiii made hh minhter of 
finance and who ittussed a. iornme three huodicd dtnei at 
great as the etmauf of a imatCLT, ArCid all aionnd there were 
ditplsyi of vnigar ostentarion—palate built with pill an of 
prectooi stone Bad batha with pipes and baams oi soUd siiTer^— 
to aron&e the mvf and outrage the taste of Ronuna who bad 
ittiiher ibe doire not ilse opportunity" to acquire wealth oti 
a scale acich it tbit. 

Yet mere Tnilgarity h a vice which ii vtttiil when it itandi 
alone. The r«l danger of these Creedmeti to sodery by 
deeper. Already in the la^i phase of the Repnhhc tlie increase 
of wealth end itt nneven difttribudcin hid created cIbs>- 
divtsioni mthlu the state which boded no good feu ics welfare 
iu the futuie# aud it was by the advent oi the freedmeu thit 
these diTisions were hardened to m dangcrooi degree. Society 
split up Into groups—groups hostile to one another—ind when 
there h hostility of thia kind the result ii that men ineritably 
ict loyalty to the group Before loyalty to the State. Of thii 
diimptioii jeuloosy sud diigaBt it the egrcgioui performanccf 
of the upstart were the immedkte cause, bnt bchiud them lay 
that pride of race which at all thoes—anil not without Jurticcj— 
waj charartErkric of the Romauj. Popular opinion alwsyi 
regarded the Gredrj as an infedor people^ and there wai even 
some taint attacheul to men who came £mm the country towui 
of Italy. Cicero was scofftfd it by hk ciiemiei beciuse be 
was a niuiifrip4fu' from Arj^iouiiii and on one ncrstlim. the 
Emperor GriuB sought to do public inmlt to the memory of 
Livia hci3elf, the svife of Anguaius, by Tecailing that htr 
mitcrnal grandiathei bad been a Encal magESTTAie at Fundi. 
But in come of time the danger paiaed. Many of the Roman 
families died out, chiefly thxongb tlieir own selhsimc^a in 
keeping down the birth-rate, and those that jEuviTedj even 
if they were ittong enough to resist, were slowly reconciled 
to Che new order when Gnt t nativ^e of Rcatc, then an ofiicer 
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trom Spdn, and £iij]U]r men from everv qnarteT of thfl empire 
climbed on to the tltcone of Caessr* The old Rome at Uat 
ms conquered hr the jhe desphed^ 

For the natjoniiiitjes widcli won bcriTagc of the conquer¬ 
ing ^tock this wai in many l gain, bnt a gain at the cost 
of great dJimage to rhe Roman idod. In Rome itself and the 
lai^cr cldet tho old emdidon tcarcelj survived : otd^ in 
Roman law and in the sheltered country parts of Italy^ parricu- 
larfy m the Dortli, did it find protection from the □riental 
■ttacL Life in the city of Roma under die empim is an 
nnaavonry subject of which little need be taid. That th^e wai 
a general moral collapse thete can. be no denying. When 
die rolflr oi the Roman world first had hu own tnother 
aasaasinated and then £et hii rubjecta a Itiion in behanonr b;p 
aeonruig rhe atreeG at Bight with a band of drunken fnendi tn 
waylay and rob thfe paficrs-bryp a purltaniral atmoiphere wat 
noc lo be expected. With the example of their emperors 
tm the nne hand and the vagaries of freedmen farvrmis on the 
orher^ with every kind of accq^ted religion called into doub: 
by the sceptidfim of Greece and with the old calli of duty 
lulled into silence by the lecniiug Becurhy of an age wlucli waa 
linking into coma under the inechos of growing bnreaucracy^ 
the Remaps found thtmselveg gurronnded by temptation 
wiEhaut a guide to keep them on the path. Tlicy were left 
free to win thcmselvei one ncwFice after another, nrged thereto 
by forcc! too nixmerotit to recounti Only one of tlieae deserves 
a special mention. This wat the unbounded incrcdse in the 
numher of slaves who, alwayi happen/i, hnitalited and 
demoralked their ownert in general and the womenfedk in 
paiticubr* Like women in most ages, thuie of imperial 
Rome fotuid it hnposdble to exEndse aright an absolute power 
over their feUaw cnatnres ? and they grew cmeh It mnir 
ncTET, of eunne, be furgotten that in the bng run the lEiidency 
WM dearly tm the creament of ikvei to become mote hneune ; 
but at the same time it mtut be i;oDfesaed that during the fim 
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jjid flecond centurus ot the Empire Lhere was s gmt lieif 
On. wMcb It woald be to dvi^, lier^ u tnudi 

euggcjniiian in Jnvmal^fli * Legaid of Bad Women ^; bni 
there IJ also much that h true. The wife who for a mere 
whim cmdhca her horband^ii ilam U no invention, nor indeed 
is II hkeljr that licr hniband woidd fed ss mnch indigoiiitlon 
threat tA was tdt by JnTcnil t for JoTerul, despite all his fjulrg 
of jud^cmentj bid cnoid ferrour ersongh to set hini above the 
more rrvolnng prejndicet nf hk time. But about the brntalitY 
of tht average tidiiibitazit of Rome when he was writing there 
can be little lioubtt and h it not a matter for tnrprise^ Wealth 
Wm fo great and slave* were bo plentiful that there was no 
ecotEomic reason for fcnjdji«s as there had been in earlier dap; 
and beside* thia, predirposing men to violence^ ivaa the wide- 
epread fear that, had tkej only known it^ Rome was rcollT io 
the power oJ the vast hordes of slaves tjuattcred in the house of 
evep EubstJUitiBl ettizen, 

Thii at titude to ilave* was only one sign of decaying moraiity^ 
Tlitre Were evils even tnnre ferk>UJ« The new which, had 
came In from the ELait where borne life was bardly knownt 
overlaid ojj die Roman reluctance to suppros the female »ex^ 
ended in the Hptead at Rome oi a moral licence which tinallT 
detroycd its victhm. The Greek view of wrmtan was that 
she should be the client (orant of hcr hnibarnl, roo tar inferior 
hecante t™ little educated to share Efc with him and under 
no rsponsibility live for the most ordinaiy domiarii: routine. 
When thi* ideal was brought to Rome, where auch eBacement 
of the women wat impotrible; the rsidt wai that they dung 
tn the caie-free life of the home thai was not a home sanctioned 
by Gre!:k tradition^ withaqr surrendering the cUini to equality 
With thmr htubands juttified by Rome* So there aro«H= the mcc 
of ufdovdy women who bulk large in the history of the early 
empire—’lU nnarTfactiTC, lome repulsive for their atLarmnenw 
M intriguers^ poiioner*^ adnlcressci and even worse-—the 
destroycqr of the Roman homey who tangkt crery one with 
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whom thev came in contact: to liye for ihemielvci abne. Id xte 
fordid picture wJiich the age prwents die onlj featnre of 
encotiragcmcni: it tlie promise of eitinctson which their 
icKiBhnesa coiil:am3+ xAlre^dy by the end of the Republic 
face-tnidde liad shown itself to be a threat full of diDger, 
and social I eolation aimed at an mcrcjic of the bixth-tiite 
was at onte amonp the most importairt and the saccessfnl 
underuhingt of AtEgnatna. But limStattan of wmii 

on with nvcr-increaiiiig rigour untH by the time of Hadrian 
there had ceased lo etist ail esccpt one of the great houses 
whjcji in dm age of Cicero had Jonoed the arutocracj of Rom^^ 

11 waa againit the Ikcnee of which inch things were the reaali 
that at Iciigdii them came a long-awaited protest from the 
Chrhtiaiir^ In the aportolic age the Chrudan atritude to 
womeii was by no Dieani screre ; hut though rhiK generosity 
cemtinned into later by the ride of it thereH30n derdoped 

a mOTcment in the opposite dir-ectinn. Wlitii Chriarianity saw 
the effects cm cmlization of this nnbridled liberty among 
womenj it incvaTabty and rightly reacted towards a marc 
stringcpr ciew^a view less liberal than the Roman, but still 
a fiew which circoinstancca made necessary. The Romait 
emancipation of ivomen had tn be aimTilled when woman wai 
no longer able to hec her fjeedoin aright; and so the new 
tendency was in the direction of die Greek ideal wheschy the 
wife was the humble aerrant of her hu«h;ind and no morc^. 
Vriled w It ill m scpbifrical ^bblo abont the sanctity of the 
married itatr^ this sceau to be the origin af the feeling which 
Tcrtullisn wa* ttpresing in hii famous ontburar to the 
fmale scE—* Know that each one of yon h an Etc, _ . . You 
are the doorway of the dcfril: ymi arc the mtJocker of thar 
forbidden tree: you arc the fint rioiator of the dirinc law. 
Vnn it b who $o eaEdy deitroycd the imi^ of GcmL* 

The last charge i& the mott serious, and the implication b that 
the charaetcrisria: shown in the early (isys of Eden atill surrived. 

If the upper claMi in the dxy of Rome iTcre CMrnpt, the 
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itate of tlie conmiQD people ^ i wLale no better. Ac all 
penodfl in itj hiitojy Rome has been peculiir amcm^ the geeat 
tides of the world ill never haYin^ bcoome iaduatnalizcd. 
Though there wat loeYitahlj a popularioo of Bmall workera 
supplyini^ Lhclr own wanta arid those of their ncighbfmrfj tjse 
great anrplEU which in the ordinary course would hare been 
engaged in production for erport wm not only withouc employ¬ 
ment but mlbouc aay prospect thereoL Thsewere the people 
who Uved^ if they were Incky, in the great blocks of tenementl 
built in tie style of a modem dnm, where Home life waa a thing 
atterly unfcttovfTi and where the chief interest was in bread and 
games provided free. Xor was it only the lower claucs who 
lived tiJee thk . The poet Mardal, who if he war not rich was 
at Itaat not a paupeTp had a third-ffr^sr flat* and in an earlier 
age so great an aristocrat oj the dictator SnDa spent part of his 
yoDth in the top story of a lodging-house which he alured 
with a tnlserabls freedman^ It is a canqui fact of history 
that in domeadc archjtccttiEe these emmped and cop-heavy 
warrenj, oi whose type wc know something from the crcaTBtioiii 
at OstLa^ are the legacy ol Romcj and not the Roman honBe with 
its which wai eHc embodiment of Roman family Lffc^ 

A life of nidolence in cpndJdoiu such aft these did not make for 
a popttladon of mticii value to the world, and unfortnuatidy 
Rome was rich enough to keep thoe uselcsft mouths in an idle¬ 
ness which ever claimeii to grtnv moie luxurious at other pe!Oplc’'j 
expense* It h an unpleasant thought that of die three mosi 
impieasiTe marenal remaint of andeni Rome—the Cblmcurnf 
the Pantheon^ and the Batlu of Cararalla^twD were created 
to cactsfy the clasfl frf whom Rome had least rnson to be pond. 
Though men and women oi eveiy stadciit thronged the great 
amphitheatrei in a crowd far more frended than be leen 
even ar a football maich to day—and in a crowd that was 
bestial in. its tajtes ar well—^it was. from the idle mob that the 
d gmstiH for thes^ amnaements bad first been felt. And for 
the mob too were chiefly meanr the great public baths who^ 
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mina are still gmesoiac to every otic who cm pictnte the 
of effemmacy run mad oo which their walla looked down. 

Bnt as dme wtrot on Eome became Irf4 and lea rcprcscjitative 
of the Homxu world- Of the two great Roman towns which 
the spade haf bid bifc^ Ptnnpdi—the tionM of -s degraded people 
who would hare met no more than their destrti if all mstead 
of A mere handfiJ had perished in the abea of VesoTim—ii 
a monuincnc of the depth to which Rmne and some ocher dtioa 
of Italy had innk^ while African Timgad is an enduring 
mcfnotial to tbt mi diminished ri^mir rf the Reman ided 
fir and mde in the second and third centuries a. d* 'ITiere Jn 
the bleak apbnds of the Aur^ the Frendi ezeavaton have 
cipcEed a town which Bourished and waa iurong ftam the time 
of Trajan anwardsj and it ^vas in coundess pbe^ like tliia that 
the traditioiis of Rome lUTvived, In italy itsdf there were 
regioru where they were still vii^orous, although the literzry 
men of the time concentrate eo much on Rome attd the vica 
it contained chat in their renulns the healthier if less eccitmg 
people of the countryside are apt to he forgottem Ycr it wai 
now that there occerred the wide ex tendon of agricEiltaral 
tentney which is the aim of the wiae Uodlord in the work of 
Colnmelis; and whim tenancy waa spreading at the etpHmtc of 
tbve-w orkedfannadjrcctlyDiider the great Jandownet we harean 
indication thac, dunigh many of the cenanct were not altogether 
profipcrtmti the itate of conn try lift on the whole was sonndL 

Nor were the richer people all withont their virrites^ Ac 
this period the hettef side of the edneated clast fomid expres- 
aion tn what rtiAy generally be called Stoidsm, not in Sioicism 
AS a body of doctrine—for m such it had many obvious defects— 
bnt in Stoicism as an atritnde or an ondoofe on life. In an 
age whim men were bdng carried off their feet by the wdd niph 
ftiT wiealihi when in the race ihay baulked and jcutled theif 
competitors in an Bccess of unbridled tdffsluisst^ it was all 
tiur there ihoold be a great class which bdiered that 
Tirtut is It* own reward, that ?irnie h the one end in Ufev 
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that Tirtuc ia the otoI^ title to porwer jjid that in I'lrtne ctcr 
a al^ve nuy cicd tht; fiigheit k the kniL To the bnital davc' 
driTen whom Juvenal depicts Epictetu* hia a word to mt, 
' Slave diatyou are younelf, will jmii not bear with jijur broths 
who ia sprung from God, from the lame seed and of tlie lainc 
heavenly descent as yan f, Remember what joa tjo anil wfurm 
you rule—that they are fciuBmen, your brohren by natnre, tlie 
o/Fs|rrtng of God-* Men who could hold that doctrine were not 
titely to be qtiite devoid of dmrrty to dieir neighbours. In their 
homes the Stoics applied thdr reaching and upheld the daims <rf 
decency and family life, but Though thdr thought clothes itfielf 
In the garments of coutEmporary philcuiophyi the body within ii 
really tlie ingtjined tradjnofi of Rome ftlll vigoxoni and with 
ita value tuumpaired. Though they saw around them much 
thai Tictouii and diiguiiii^, many men. of the early empitc 
whnsc writings have down eectu to have lived a life 

which old Gato might have praised So^eca and Tacitus^ 
Juvenal and PJiny all have a liigh view of woman ai the ought 
to bc^ anil mth that before them tbdr views on other tilings 
M wdl were worthy of their ance^ton. Nor WM it all a mere 
ideal To this age belongs iome of the pnreitt family affecihiii 
known in the andent world; and if a tingle mstmice mmi 
be enoagh it is nor because more are wanting, jlrria, who 
atabbed herself to show her husband Caeciaa Paetu* the way 
to deaths may have been an abnorniHiI woman, but Cilpnmla, 
the child ivile of the younger Pliny, wai i mote ordinary 
moTixl She ™ a woman who made it her bnaio» to thara 
to the full her huaband^a interiaB, reading boob became she 
thought bo tiled it, filled with hope for hij jncceta whim he hsd 
to make j ipccch In court* tetting hii vmn, such as they 
were, to music and liircnlng in raptnre belund a curTtin 
when he wm mdting hit oocnpodtiaiit to hk friemiiu And 
M Pliny isyaf the did for love. But the lore wit 
not on her iide alnnc: Pliny*j Icttcti to her ihow that 
hi* own fcdii^ wm juat a* When she waj away he 
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kept her portrait hj hk bed it night md wandered hf force 
of lubit to her empty room at tbc acoi^tomed hour of the day ; 
he Implores hsr to write not once t diy but twice ; and when 
she B Ill he k tortured with anxiety. 

Pliny and Calpqrmia wert 1 pair in dnmeitie liie above 
reproach^ But if their life in the aocond denitiry a. d. had been 
tmiquCj If wiik them and their contemporariet the force of 
a {Treat Iiieal had died iway^ they weraM be the objects of a 
mdaacholy inicrest indeed* Foriniutely they are not i and 
that is what the modern world ehonld remember. They were 
not the lait ssindvorB of a bygone paat, hot belonged rather to 
a dLm which kept alight the torch of Roman iradlqoii m the 
most ftotiny peidad and handed it on to a new gcEeratioo 
10 whose hands it burned bright again and ihed Its light ever the 
age of the Antonines* ilie golden age of the ancient world. To 
the end the traditioo was rEmembered^ fa Italy there ivere 
many Pitnys, many in his own atation and stiH more in the 
bnmbler walka of life* ind tn the provinces there were men like 
tlit sturdy bnrghera of I'imgad* ill gnatding their Inhcritiiice, 
The inlieritance was acFer lo^t, but preserved and banded on 
to posterity; and it ia because of this pmerrarion that the deeds 
nl the Homan^p In their faUnres no leu than In their tuccci^ 
always bear the stamp of gmatneu which makea them ^eem 
worth whils? and jxhes them above the dead things of the past 
to be a pnescssiem precioiifl in every ige, 
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A JtiAN majT lenvc ai a Icg^^cy dther wealth he haa 

inh erited or wealth wiu ch he has himself nude. And the fomicf 
no loas than the latrer in paasinjr throygh hii handi h almofir 
bonnd» if he is a man of duracief, to acqnirc Botae touch of 
hif person all ly which tranBiomiH it into wjnietliinj^ new^ The 
house which iic has inherited frofti tiis anctston mil be modsned 
Or added to^ It maj be even rebiilltr and the park and ^zcdcnff 
laid out tfiesh* so that they all bear the lump of hia charaeiBLr 
and i^eiijcnLtion jtitI pasa to hin rhilrTTyri wfth an aspect different 
from that which they wwe in his fathers day. Now onf 
inheritance from Rome k of both kinda^ Xu Tome hcldij imdi as 
chat oi law and adminlstradocir the w^th we inherit was of 
Rome's making ; the great fabric of laws was kill: up by hirr 
bwyen, and in the admuiutratkm of her empire the work was 
of necessity her own^ for the prohlein was wiihont previous 
parallcL 

In tlie sphere of ncligton and philmophy it inight wdl bt 
thought thai Roinjc’s work wai that of tranoiiiasiqm ff it were 
that alonCf our debt to her would still be mcaimlable. That 
Greek philosophy was epread abroad, tlut h surrived the gradual 
decay of Greek GnlmrE^ was dne to its conquest of the Ronijm 
educated mind. ^ In the second Pntde War^^ lay^ a character* 
isiicahy prosaic cariy Roman veuifieTi who jdiroiiiidai the 
literary hbtory qf hii countty^ * the Mtuc with winged feet ^ 
(like the god Hermes) * made her entry into the savage^ warlike 
race of Romiilns^ and from that momenr fie Muse was 
issured qf hnniortality and ojUTenal acceptance. StiU more 
indkpntailc ii the debt of tratismiiaion which we owe lo Rome 
in Echglon, Thants to the * paved ways ’ ??ijui£ar) of her 
empire Chduduiity was able to pm abroad from the iittle 
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mtmnuxiJty of Palcsriiie lo Aaia Minor, to Gresce, to 
Romt itself, mA rLenrfi tn be diSufed again westward# and 
eouliwari; tliadb to die Ramao coimnefce in ideas 
Omiiianitjf breogti into tnoch with Creek thought lad so 
ttr^thtened m ia thealo^; and it wat owing to Ramc'i 
ultiiiiste adopcloo of Chmtiauitjr at tie state rdigiem titat it 
becunc the accepted creed of the civilized world. 

The debt to Rome as an intermediaiT' b obvious and aU- 
eznbxadng; withonr h« the rdigioiis and pluIcsDphif thoaght 
cf nwj^ Europe tTOidd be impossible. Yet ii Rome were a 
mttc inteniiediac7, there would be little to dhrnnicle; the 
™git occiipp the place of a greit ‘ wircka» iiutallaiinc, 
tmcli, recciviog a message from abroad, raiiiatn it out to the 
world; tbe world devoon the msassgi^ but it i» cd little 
momeat from what centre Ilia diffused. The purpose of this 
chapter is to ssk the quesrion whether Rome wai indeed in 
religion and pMloaophp 9 mere receiver and CEantmirtfa 
w whether ihe hai not left on both a certain characretistic 
injptcai which has modified them and eniichcd them, tie 
traces (if which^map itill be fuiuid in mcKiern nroda of Lliuugiit 
and practice. *nic answer will, 1 think, in the main be this ■ 
that Roiu gave a practical tnm to philosophic thought, w hich 
mfuaed mto it a new viuliip and Is a permanent dement 
to ihe philosophy of Christianity and the modern world; that 
•he tmar^ by a philcGophlc edccdciam, reacting on her oivu 
na trual btas^ 4 type of eharacicr which is the foandatlna of the 
^c^ted ideal lo-day; and that she established for good or for 
JJ thu cDficcption o^ ajdl imstitxitiQ'iial redigtotu 
The task a one of analysis: we mutt endeavonr to disentangle 
from the complei mats of our Giseco-Romaa inheritanc* 
that which IS of ready Roman origin. And tie limplat 
mmi satufactoty way to accomplish this a 10 take the 
idvantafie whni history gtta us, and ^tch the ltd n, as it 
were, m formation. If «c can trace in a brief sketch the pro¬ 
cess which went to the nuking of current thonght in imperial 
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ElDies—tie tiioiiglit wiiicli pw^d an intro the Middle Aga or 
teccivtd new life at the Rtinaiiiaiice, jtnd 10 bsesune aur 
mberitanEe-—we iImH be better able lo detect what h duracter- 
It ticalij Roman in ic; for we can pause at each itage and aik what 
dementi in it hate been handed on t&ui. Nor need we attempt 
too to keep apart the threadj of religian and phiiotopbyp 

lor it wilj he fouud to be one gf the charajrcensttcs Ratnan 
thought—to dm retpeci utililce the Gredc^ but offiLrer to our 
owfi—that the two were fnaed ; when phDosophy came to 
Rome, it wa5 at once applied as the test of religion, and one of 
philcaophy again ipfang the mUgigaa ihaiight of the empire. 
Tile iciincLaticiii ia laid far back ia the rdlgion of the early 
Roman people—an figricidtojal conunmiitj of itniied honse- 
holds- The oatnie of this reUgson La really a dlacovtiy of the 
last fifty ycars^—the result of a patient digging beneath the 
ffurface of mdi works as the F^ti of Ovid^ the remains of Varco^ 
the hlsEory of Tivy, and the garrulities of Macrobina and Anlya 
G elLins. B ot enuch has heen written about it now—in Englind 
espedaUy by Warde Fowler—and it is not necesiajy here to do 
more than recall Tcxy briefly its tnain feanrret* It wm a 
religion in dse stage which anthropDlogbn know as animifim^ 
die recognlticm^ that is* of the presence ef irpiriti, not of 
decdoped or anthropomnrpliic gods. To the Roman mind 
thac spLriia were localimlt each had its rphere—a wood, 
a hill-Top, a spring—and within that sphere it exerdsed its will. 
ITie charactemdc word for inch a ipirir h which, it ir 

cao be iraniLatcd in a tingle Engliah word, mutt be remdered 
* will *: * the word anggeiti flayi Warde Fowler, * that the 
Roman dir me bangs were fiinctiDnaJ jpirit* with wiU-power^ 
their funedemt being indicated by their fid|ect!ral names \ such 
a± Sdranus, Neptnnus, Porta nus, and many others. Now the 
Raman even in thoe early days was a praedea] man, and 
he thnaghi in the concrete terms of hb own daily life; 
although he cDuid occiiipnally aliow lilnuelf luch a wide 
gtmejal cancepdcm ta that of fnppitcr, the spint of die 
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the mam -lieFekipraciit of Ms rtUgioiu tl^aught aberat his life 
in the fields stid luJ life Ms h nm p, hfctice on the ouo hsnd 
die esublbknient of z great series of fesciTals mai- lrttio the 
?e*soiii of the agrttnltiiral year, luch « the ^atumalia^ or somng, 
the RcibigalLa^ for the atcrnlon of mildew, the Consuidja, for the 
storidg of the harvest, and tiii the otbef the muejus seriet of 
honsahold deities which ezDoaecrated the Tarioiw parts of the 
hotwe—liiins, ipirit of the V^ests, tpirit of the hearth j 

tlie Penates, sptnta of the store-rooni , aod the Lar familiaris, 
probably ifield-spkit, broughtindooTf in the hxit mscanceafl the 
tuiclary ^irit of the iJaves of the household, hx its sphere the 
'Itmcdonal will* b porwerful: it mnai be approached with 
a sense of awe—for this it what appean at iint to meait— 

but ita normal mlation to men is IdndJy, and its goodvvill may he 
kept by the offering of appropriate gifts at the appropriate 
This 14 no donbt a homdy and primidve state of mind, but 
Tt is a * pure rdigion brcaihhig household * piety, if not hoEUe< 
hold —for as yet iti cotmeaion with morality is slight—-and 

It capable of great devdopment»_ In JRoman Urcratiiie 
it wa4 oirerwhehned by Greek anthropomnipMc mytholc^^ 
which^ Sweeping away the natural Roman aidmde of mind in 
the tide of ita own. preconccptimif by a haughty assnniptioti of 
litnilarity and a mthless procesTS of aMnniladoJi, almost ohhtera- 
led Its crucea. Yet below die lorhice tt was always there : 
OviU^ the most typical o£ Graeco-Romans, can yet in the 
caact spirit of the old rehgion speak o! a sacteJ grove ac the 
sight of which Qfiti tnnst evrlaiTn ^tmtnen iaac*, and ran 
describe Vesta just as a printUive Roman might, as ^ the living 
^mc \ The old piety inmt haves peiBistcd in many a househdd 
ill Rome itidt and Ln the field-worship of the country* The 
last Eghi oi Chrisrianity was with the pagani^ the people of 
the couniry^vOlagia. dinging eo their ancestral cults, and 
Auguirine't attack was ddivered not on the Graeco-Raman 
pauiinoii, bnt ou the little numw of the pontiheal litaniee 
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was then a ml coiiLliiiiizy jnil peftistcace about 
fpiixi-w'orslup of the old fto m aa farnier. VVhat liai it left lu or 
llmv baa it aSected the inheritance into which tra have come I 
in direct legACy ii aufficittitlj' marked but coin|iacaTivd,y‘ 
unimportant: it ia J legiu.7 of prattic* ratlicr than of thought, 
^en Chiirliaity hettme the nfficnl creed of the Roman 
Empire, it iitaj it paint to characterliticsdl^ Romao faahfgn to In 
the new grow oiU of the old—jtiii m Augnitna had done in hii 
rcligjouj refofmt—aad ai far at p«ribt^ trithooc compiomiaing 
mth paganitnj, to asiniiiate it. It h a matin of common 
knowledge tljJir much of our Association mth the Christmas 
season the halidaTt, the giving of present* and the general 
fe^ng of ^niolitp—h bat the [nheriiioce from the Rdnutn 
wiHtm festival of die Satnifialia An mreadgntion of some of 
the strange rites which, are idllhdd at fcjtf in the email Italian 
^n* would teveal many survivala of paganism; no oae, for 
ins (ante, who hu seen the festival of die Cm at GuhHa 
can doubt that it detcends from some pagan spring- 
rime ritna] or fail to vospect its CQHneriQti with Cerfus or 
CernS Marriiu, the local deity of the Iguvitn tahlett. An.4 
indeed the cult of the lainu in any fully Cathalic conotiy mtut 
have more than an acddenul rimUari^ with the dd woribb 
of the iqcal nurnttiji. 

But more important than inch direct legada of pmcrice b 
the splritnri temper which tinderlia them t it wa* a rough 
and primitive, but genninc religiou* itmfe which had poaBsion 
^ the RwHnm mind, and in jpite of the great weight of the 
Greek infiuence, guided it id the later devdnpmcnt of 
rdigiou* and philaiopiiic ihonghti And that primarily in 
three wayi: fint the ctch in the mn^t icepticil hm, 

wer quite ioit the sHitc of a ipiritnal pretence which b the 
tot esenrial of a reJigiona conffcioLsnegi, and later On, when 
^me recreate her religion oat of pinosophy, dm icnre 
bcsoina promineai again; secondly, there b the cenvicdon 
that rtliBian mnit penneate aU the little thingi of daily life ; and 
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thirdly, in ipitfi of lU the foiiiuUci»'vvhichc^ the tercmoiik] 
of thf: old rsligioo, there remuned a geninne desire for a direct 
reiatkm between msji undgod ; rhk again we ^hjTI lee emerging 
in the Imperial writera* And if thk rtlatiaa tended to QCprw 
itself in legal teona, u aoznetklng of i binding contnet between 
man and god* it ii dtilf ihc nmie ch^cteriatically Romam 
These ihingt wre endming, and th^ had* I bdie^ thdi 
inBnenre qd the acceptance of Chriitjamty* and eveq on ehc 
form of it* theology and docinne: the nltxadegal ejepieBsion 
nf the docTEtnc of the AtotLcmeni, for mstancCr owei much for 
better tsr wont to the jorktio ideas of RomcL 
The agriniltnral Kttlement hccamc a Citj-Sraxe^ ind with 
a truly Roman adfdrEtnre of comerrarum and elatttidty the old 
religion was adapted to the new needs. The indent tonnd of 
festiv^k, whose agritnltnral Eignidcance wat now loat^ was neter- 
theisfls preaerred intact and itill carried ont in rrciy detail j 
formaliim iDcreascd^ind in a while the veiy namtA of the 
in many injtancei became unintelligible. On the oikcr hand 
the old nude apLnti toot on new functipiif in their new 
aniToundinp : luppiter, thetk^-apixit, and therefore the gcad of 
oatht iwom under the Tanlt of hearca, hecomei tlie ddty of 
internal jnadcc; Man* in the main at any rate an sgiiodmrat 
ddty in the earHer itage, beccmis iww the god of w=r^ In thi* 
stage there are from our present pnint of view two foatnrei of 
speda] note* In the first place we have she gradual but no- 
miatakahle atahliahmcat of a State religion. The old colxi had 
been in the hands of IndiTidnil honscholda: the State now 
takes them over and ctm^ecratei thmn %q its own ntea. A great 
temple ii built on the Capitoline Hill —the centre of the new 
Rome—^and in Lt is establiihed the woiahlp of a divine triad 
lymbolizing the rehgioai majesty of the Siaic, it fitit Inppiter* 
Quinnm, and MiOt symbol no doubt of tluj miion of the two 
dd Kttleinectt on the Faiadne and Quirinal hilli, and then, 
after Etruscan influenerc had made itself felt, tnppitcr, lano, and 
hrimerrau A piiady hierarchy too wai create^ jSnmwr 
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for the pnfics pal deitieii^ and the cuUe^e uf pontifictj-, essoQited 
with mmy of the oilaor ritesi, presided over by ihc pntifrx 
maxirniij^ who bcconid the repository of iicrcd law a4)d keepi 
the secret of the lestivd calendaTp which lie only rcveali to the 
people mEmth by monthp The vagne contrairt-iiotton in the 
earlier relailcm betweeii god and man u embodied now in the 
jmittic lystem of the £tate; the tut divinum bccomet a depart- 
ment of tht ius riVii^, Rdigitnu coniideTaiioitfl in retura 
^vciTk the actrtities of the Sia.tc! the calendar ordaitu dayi 
• fast and nefjfit \ and on the latter the senate can not meet, the 
law'COurtt are dosed, and public hnainega cannot be q-az^aacccd. 
So too the great fiinctioni of the State become clothed in 
ndigiotts fiigmficance: the Yictorions general ends his trinsiphaJ 
jonmey through ihc city by climbing the winding road np to 
the Capitol to conEecrare hii tpods in the temple of luppiter- 
Thia conneiion of Stare and rdJgion receives a new force oa the 
imroduedon—probably from Etruria^—of the anguriei and 
auspices^ The magiitrate now must not hold hi* ^Lfiaemiliet for 
dectioGff or legisUtion nnless the sugoiici are favotnahiej nor 
may the generaf take the field tOl he ha* fint obtihiEal the 
blessing of the lEtispkes: the gate wa* opened to the politicaj 
ahtiBe of religion in liie Latter dayi of the Kepuhlic, Tha 
derclopment mmt be of the gTeatert importance for those who 
are coitttdcmig the hhtory el the Chris ihm Church. Here for 
thfi fir*i rime li a real intriTuriofud reUgioo with m tacerdotai 
OJTgmiiarion in the coUe^d of Fonrids and Angnishere too is 
the delinhe linking of * Chuich and Sute^^—Greece sho ws ae 
real paiallel to it, and the Hebrew ideal of a xheacraev m 
different from thb partnership—and we can contemplate in itt 
hiiiory both theyaluc of the conwerarion of public life and the 
poaxibilides whidi it mralra o£ the degmJatioii of rellgiom 
Th^ other feamre is not perhaps ao full of immediate 
•ignificaiice co tn, but h of great importance fair the under- 
itauding of Romeos own tubsequeut rcligisnia devdoptnem. 
The new City-State toon came into confoct with the other 
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pe]Oplei of ^rti^ Romc'i gads were pitted their godi« 

ScToetlmca Kmnewit tcmpomrilj deiated : thoi^d shefot^ 
the ndigioiss ^dtrzatigtd oi her opponeDts I Mote often she wai 
victorioui aod wjihed tn fts:nniihte the conquered population : 
thould she absorb thdr Tcllgion f Her iimwcr was mtiLiiabljr for 
aMimiladoo in religion tnoj and during rb«e year^ of atraggle 
wc its the grsdufll btroduction imo Rome or the ddtici of the 
Italian tribes. Minetra raniG probably trom Etmaoan Falerii 
to he the patroness, of the tradc-guEldt: CaJ&toi and PoUnx 
came from Tu^uluoi after the battle of Ljke Rcgilfiu (496 cj; 
Herentes Invictus—^vithout doobt an ItxLbnlzed form of ilic 
Greek Heracles—took np Iiin abode at 1 Eztamis altar in the 
Fnmni Bcuitiuin and there oddly enough presided ortr lack m 
commciriaJ enterprise, lliii trar the firit-froiES of Roiar'i 
rrer-ready adoption of foreign calta : in religious matCen ihe 
Roman seeiiu always to hare craved for * some new thing S<nn e 
hare attcmpied 10 explain thu ciiay-gaiag aaitmiliiioii bj the 
natural tendency of polytheom : if there are many gods^ why 
not a few more f The tnore dirine help one can have at onc^i 
totnniand the better, t do not find this cxpUuirfon coEiTinC' 
ipg : ctrraiiily tt was not so in polyihdstic Greece, where the 
limits of the Olympian hieramhy were carefully gnardvih So 
august a nc>v-cOfner as Dionyius liad a strug^e to gain his 
place which haa left its mark b many legends, and an onrlaa dith 
deity like Sabaxlof never won full r^oguinoii. Eacber I take 
it ID be a trait in the Roman ciuracteri part of that toltradoa 
and adaptability wliich made them late? such great coJonizen 
and cmpiFe-buiMcra. Ee tbit as i t may, this assimilatiDii of 
leligtoctf had far-reaching ratilts in Rome's later history^ The 
cola of the OnetiE f mrnd dicir way to Rome by mcsni of 
trad eta and soldiers, were wdconied, and- uldmatcly i^aiimlatedi 
by a proc^ of syonretiim into general ixllglo w tlumght. 11 wjj 
only when ChrlsuAnity cime^ fconiing any aasimllatijpn and 
refilling tn * bow the tne^ in the house of Rinmian ^ that these 
wai^enUisktD and struggle : and when capxtnladnn fbiiowed, it 
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iwcl to be wlioli-Iiarted, for tlu; God of tbe Ckri&ti™ could 
mai£ no tonip^t vdtK the dcirifa of poljrthekm. Chrisdinity 
u not » ttdiuiiw tiQw^d^yij perhaps it is jOmost too resdy in 
A Homta ipxnt to wclDDine new ideas from other creedi and 
philosophies^ 

Rome wmm thui prepared to recdvc, and the contact with 
Greece, wiiich followed the conqneat of ftaly^ opened the 
flood-gates. Ai if conseioiii of her own Jack of cnltqjej Rqanc 
Tfdcomcd with open ^tms what Greece had to give hei, Afl^ 
iicetatnre, phflowjphy, religion were eagerly accepted^ and 
Rome let herself to imitate tnd acUpt, and %o in ihc tnd 
fco crate htrr own forms. In tellgiaii the wort waa rapid 
and chiracteriiffde: the old Humim in ihs hands of the Sutc 
had long been moving to a more conerrte and aathrnpo- 
moiphic coacepdoiL Now the pnotea wai cample ced by their 
idcntificarion one hy one with the godi of the Ol^pkn 
hiemrehj: Inppiter bfiKOme* ZciM, luno hii wife Hem, Man 
Ar», Minerva Aihenii, while Bacchus ii identified iomcwhai: 
odcU^ with the -oUl corn-spirit LJ|>er^ who now takes ovei the 
pacrooage of the vine fiom the stf-spirit, luppirer, to whom it 
naturaUf bdongtd. The procew Is pnffbeti into the minnteBt 
detail^ so that^ for mvtancer the old dawn-spirit, Matuta^ ii 
linked up with the incongrijous Greek deity Ino^Le^coihci. 
The idenuficatioii k wholesale: the Roman deities take over 
the onrw^ard representation of thdr Greek counterparts— 
rren llieLaies henceforth appear m the form of the DicBctm— 
they inherit their pertonal chamcteri&ries^ their family r^tbn- 
ship#, and ihrif legend*. In Jhmtnre at Miy rate the old and 
tnJj Reman rehgion k henceforth drowned m the new Graeco- 
Raman mythology* which, before mndetn research had re¬ 
covered the original itrata, wai taught to ni » the religiocii 
hrfief of Romo. Nor uoiiatnraDp it ri] rapidly became unreal 
ind carried with it a prtifotmd rcligiaai ftcepcickm. £n the 
poetry of the Atigmian age zeligioii b li^tk more than lemug 
and machiiLcry, 
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Al] thii ii degradation; ii orpened tiie gaica iride for 

ac^piicmn and TTie gcnniiie RonLan ndigioiij 

tf cratJe^ Wdfi cipvble of dcveiapmg into i truly spiritual 
concepiioT] ot the univ^ric lod ci huniaa life; the Graoccp 
Homaik Teligion wis the pIiTthing of the or the tool of the 
politicians. For oor prcfl^nt pnrpose it may be diuegajdtiJ : 
it has left iis—eicept in literatoftf^^tclc CkT no direct legacy, 
inri in the history of Rome's rcli^oua experience it h a 
water. Bot there were two eJerpLenta which made for ^airariQu. 
Firtt there was the contmiied riulity in the coiiiitTy ind among 
ihc common people of the old religions itritudcL Greek cultnrc 
wai ilway^ m Rome the po^ses^ion of tJae educated. ; t£ 

had ibroii^hout a struggle for ei»t«iCc ; the Gr^ittro-Roman 
drama praclieally died out bccanjc it could cloi get an audience^ 
nnlm it could be so presented as to appear stocked with topical 
poli deal allufiimifl^ and even —to take a mote ceehiiirsl ins tance— 
the Gfeek method of iE:aiiijim by quantity had the graatefft 
difficulty in maintaiiung iisdf became It confiicted with the 
natural Romati pronunciacLiiii by itress-aixeni.. So beneath the 
flutface of the Graeco-RoiiLin religion the old faith m ui v i v ed : 
in the houses at Pompeii we find imall shnnea peopled with 
ff4tu£3 mjt of the Graeco-Rcnian hierarchy but cf liule Lare^ 
and Feuaiea, and the real retigiciiif aiiectmn of Virgil—the moat 
truly Rmnan of the pottj for sill hi^ Greek cniture^ra not 
with the godf of Olympus^ hut with the di ngmtij of the Roman 
cmiRiiysidc. And if the common people thus possessed: tbdr 
aouli in the iild faitk^ &al7acioa came al$o to the edneated ftum 
the wuxee which 3c fijnt sight seemed the moat dettmerive 
inflnciLce of all— Greet pldlosophyL 
The Roman waj not Diturally j plnloaopher* In the early 
dap gI her history Rnine was no doubt too much engaged ia 
the practical task of securing her poslrion agrimt her nvnh lo 
hare much rime for reflerion, but the true cautei lie deeper 
riian external rircumitances. The Roman was a man of actiao 
tnd ifain : he coixW think deeply df the next step, but he 
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did not often question hnnself ihont tlte ultimite goal err die 
n£}<tiire of tfcc world arout^d hiTn ^ Among fra.pnienti of 
early Roman iiieratorc wliicli hfve: rocm down to eib tte 
ncarat appro^etj to ptiJowpliic rcflciJon which we Hnd ia 
certain general moral masimi of the type which later on were 
freely interapmed Jn drama* Some of iheae arc attdtmted to 
the blind Appim CEindiufl, the famous censor of 311 a,c,; ^ When 
yiQii fcc a fncndj forget your woei\ * Every man muat forge 
hb own fottmiEj others to a tny^terionff penonage known u 
Mardus ihc prophet^ * Be the bit lo ipeak, the first to hold 
your longue \ ‘Tbougb you idr ap hatred, do not reject the 
good* Sochrayings show indeed a certsdn love of gcncTalizaiian 
on lifc^ but they ape not very deep* md rhey deal with pracdol 
life and life □□ the surface. For che.fitii dawn of philtwoptilc 
thought we have to wait till the mfini of Greek culture had 
b^gnn in wnrfc, and then in the unexpected setting of a tragedy 
of PamTim (r. 1^0 a,cO we find a rcprodnttion of Aiuxa*- 
gotaj> idendfic teaching of the ' fatherhood ^ of the dy and 
^ * motherhood' of the earth-and even this need nut 
indicate any genuine interaf, for it is a careful tTanslaiioT] of 
EufipidB, 

Aboui Paenrius** time pMcuopbcn frnm Grcefe begu to 
▼isit Home, and in 155 n.c, 4 fsotonj eniba»^ frota Atbeof 
iocladed tilt bcadi of three of the chief philmap'hic ichool^— 
Dioj^cnes the Stoic, Crltolaiu the Peripatetic, and CimeadB 
Academic. Shortly sfterw^rdc the £at sjfiteimtic itudy 
of pMosophy ir» made by the ‘Sdpionic drde*, the ainan 
literafy coterie 'H.liidi gathered iDitnd itc ytituiger Sdpio and 
included Terence the comedian, Lodiini the Hririet, aitd 
C Laeliu# the odtured Roman, who wa* jftenvirdj to egore 
in Cicero’i phii«ophic dialogue*. Their object was it once to 
ttady Gredt IliwatniB and, taiing it M a model, to porlfy Lada 
Philosophy teemt 10 hare held a high place among them, 
their tejtdii^ wai Panactma the Stde, who had been 
brought up in ihc philwophic whooU of Atheiu ind became 
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attaclicEJ to SdpiD boqii aiter the miiMIe <J the c-entnry, 
fuceessoi u h^id of the Stoic icboci wsa- Fod- 
dcmins^ PoijfhltiJDfl wai one of the m^neiB of Ciccro: the 
tmiiiijoti of the RcpablicAQ phiJosophem in clear^. 

Wc ire apt to thiah of Greet philosophy in its das^ictl 
period and to a^oaate it wth iht names of Soctatca, Fbto, 3 fid 
Aii&tode, Theiti wii the ptiloBophp of the City-State^ for 
which in the moiaj sphere the good man was synonymcriii whh 
the gt>od dtiten, B ti 1 with the break tip of the City-fi ta tc tmdef 
the mic of Macedon^ an era of mdiTidnaliiin had let in^ and 
men now turned to phlloiQphy to leam bow to live therr livci 
aa independent indjiridoiLli: it waa eren a matter of debate 
whether the good man wcrtJd take part iii pnhiic life or iiot, 
Tt ii true that there still stirfivcd in Athou the iwo icliooli of 
the Peripaielia who ri^aided Arototle « their founder ind 
the Academics who looked back 10 Pktoj bni the former by 
thii dme had let thenudTa drift into litile mEire than com- 
menUzy nn their fonnder^i worb^ and the latter, apcdally 
trtiidcr Cuneadd, the reptesentatrve of the Academic s<^doJ iii 
R omc^ had deTOred thenudvet tnaiitly to t sceptical and 
oitkal attitude, pickiiig heJes in the thecnct of their opponents, 
Irat ofering little tiiemadTra of a coiutructiTe nature The 
two schoals with real riialiiy in the fecond centniy c, were 
the Stoic and the Epimteat!^ both nl which mjde a strong 
claim to prtnddc a way of life. Nor were their moral ideals in 
eifcct Tcry widdy separated: the Stoic porting before hitrtK^l f 
' self-tnffideficy * aa hb ideol^ 10 bcattsiDed by a life 

lived * in atcondance with dature % the latter aiming at 
^ tJ^nqdil]ity*(ArH|K^fwi),aa die «pre 5 sionof the high cstplcatiirc, 
which ij the complete removal of pain^ mental and bodilT. But 
in iheif bxBcithey diddered greatly. TbeStok believed in a world* 
tpidt {itntftts which pervaded and ruled all thmgi^ 

a ipaik of which in the indiTidnal life waa at once Inapinilitin 
and guide. The Kpioirean held i matedal view of the world, 
baniihed the divine tom tU contact with perceptible tliingt, and 
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fritt m^D^i lifcp wMch he regarded ai controlled hj i pethlialile 
Itidf 1 conipDiind of concrete maierial Xt might 

have lieen crpcctcd tbit RoirtE—a gieatcr City-State than anj 
m Greece wijold have tonxed bftcl: to the older pbUmophj, 
Ctcetti indeed followed ;he ciample o£ Plato in the wridng of 
a l}£ Puhtua j in ii he argned tiiat the ideal consttrutiDiiL was 
a mi^iTjre of the rhfee elejnenb of moairclij^, aiUtocraty^ and 
democraryi such, afi wit^ to be foniid ni the R.cirp.e of the tecend 
centmy s, c- He ajfo modelled on Plato hi* tteatiae -Or *]. 

anDiher woii qf polidcal phibsophyp and would at iU dmea hxt& 
regarded himself aa ao adherent of the Academic schools Bnt 
even Cicero k much ringed tvith Stoic id^li, and among hifi 
coaicmporarici thepramincntinen appear d ther-» Smia or Epi¬ 
cureans; Catq and Biutaa ivere leaders al the Stnicij Catalm 
and Cirero s intimate friend Atricm of the EpicurcaniL The 
truilj is that Rome aa a Ciry-^St^te wjij’ hericlf.hrealdDg ; hd 

impcriaiprobiciiij were too vaitfor the old repnbUcan machincjy 
with them ; the uiagifitratea and the senate were the 
real rulers^ and the average Rjiirman citiron h&d httle opportnuity 
to manifest the qtialiriea of the good drizeii* It was too the 
teachers of SEoLdam and EpicureaniEin who settled in Rome j 
a revival of FLatotmti] or ArEatoteJiamstii would have involved 
research in boob^ And the Rottun preierred the iiiriiig teacher 
to the written tvortL 


Thh U no place for an e^poelrion nf the teneti of the Stmci 
and hpfenreanfl—that belongs morcovEi to the study of Greek 
pliilofiopby—nor dJ rile Academic criudimi of Oceroon both, 
and hh eclecdc mediation between thctnH But there arc &omc 
featurs in the general imtiide of rina first period of pMJoaapIiic 
Efiudf in Rome which are of great lignificince in their genual 
bcariag and have not been, J believe, vrithoot elfcet in the 
inheritance of ancioir thought which hai passed ro the modern 
world. phUowphy recogfli^t^ the three dcpartmmti of 

phyrim, and ethicit Plato and Ari&totle had dealt mtk 
ill - the founder of StoiciEoij had recognized the 
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(jme divifiion, and crcn Epictirna, ttoagh be profcKCt to 
desphc logic, lud to bp dovm i Canonua^ or mcrhod of pro- 
ccduie, and dealt at ^ncat length with phpiici as the foandatiinTi 
of eiHca, Rome with its chECacteriadc dliliid of abattact 
ipecolatiDn, and iu tagcr preoccupitSon with a ‘ way of life \ 
iliDwcd from the Girt i marked pfeference fot the problems 
of ethlQ. Pamedui appears to We pdd little heed to Jogit^ 
and though he wrote on physics^ he light-hearcedUy abandoned 
the theoiy of his own Stoic school. Poaidonitia did more all- 
ronrid wodc in piiflosophy, but, la we shall stc, hia real biiU waj 
In the Epicurean ichool we hjive the gxeator physical 
tfeatiffe in antiquity in Lnetetius'a DeRm^m a sytitcmatic 

and magailicent expo^idon C£ the atomic theory; but even Ida 
interest is at bottorn not in the phyiical ai’atem far Ita own sate^ 
but in the freeing of men*3 nirmin imm th^ iu-perstltious terror 
of divine interferenre in tMs world and of thepniikhiiiEnt of rfie 
aotil m the after Tifc, Ciccfo, cmnirorDita rrudent and volnnu- 
noiM writer, endcstvmired to corcr all fields^ Jrtd wrote both 
a tedious treatiic eaUed the in w hich he expounded 

and refuted the Stoic logic, and on the physical ddean account 
of the crcatioii of the world in the Tiirta^Mif nn almoat litcdial 
tranalatioa of Pliio’s dialogue of the same name^ with no 
anginal contribution* a fact which in itstif ihowr hii com^ 
parative Uck of iniETEit* The ^ftat bulk of hia philoaophit 
work is ethical or rdigioos. 

Anotlier nocable feature in the Roman philosophy of this 
period ii io edccticum^ a tendeHcy to modify rSe tenets of any 
one kIiqoI by the admixture od elcmenia from otheri^ The 
good Epienrean, it is true, h faithful to the words of the nuuter 
and wiD not add to or detncE from them a jot or a tittle: 
Epicuma ifl to him s * god * and hit * divine discovenea * the 
one ‘ wiedoED Lucretius showt a lure deration to bis ' father 
* *tit thee [ followi bright ttar of the Greek race^ and tn tby 
dcepiet printf firmly now I plant my foomteps, not in eager 
cmulatioit* but rather because for hwe I long to copy thee*; 
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4Dd aotliiiig tuiff ftincTgsd marc clcarij' in rectrit (tndv of 
Epicur&iii floarces tbsn tlic met UithfiilaiSi widi T^rhich the 
dwrtriHe has been expoanded in ttt Z>jf Return NAittra. Yet 
alJ Epicnrfeins were not eqaall^ true^ and the rhar rWt remains at 
Ilcirnilaiienm Itave tm'caled l.uo:e£iu£*i contempofaij- Phi!o' 
dejnyt dealing with the forbuddeo topics of logic and rhctonic. 
In the Stole: idiool there seems m haTc been nosuch restrictiotL 
Fjcaetiuf dcs^rtt the Stoic pb/sice for a tlueoiy of hit owHj 
IjBsedi upon combuiatioti of argnmniita front. Peripatetics and 
AiadrmlcSp ind in hit ethical theory he often abandoni the 
iinct dflctnne for Bomethirtg more palamble ro his Roman 
ludicnce. Similarly Puaidonius is largely ininejiced in Ilia 
pbyiica) viewi by Plato and fay the Altiandrian doctrine of the 
Logos^ which hea also at the bottom of his logic. Tlic narinal 
form of t pbiiaspphic diftlogne of Cicero is the expodtion and 
connter-expoiition of the Stoic and Epicurean fiewi* fi^tlovred 
by a rather uncanvindtig Academic summary with a leaning 
to the Stoic side, Tliia may seem a img] ] and rathnr tedmierf 
point on which to lay emphasia, but it baEj I believ^ a wider 
Kignificance. It waa a movement towarda greater frecdnnid' 
tpecnlatinm The Roman philcsopheT^ tlmngk no doubt be 
trkile bis pliilosophy at sccond-handp yet felt himfdf lesi 
fconnd than the Greet to follow the tta Jirion of hiE &dic 3 ol : 
he as Httrare profesia bimselif a fieedance, ^ riiuUiiii 
addictiu iutsm in vetba magistriy* and tvho ^H alt that in 
this respect the modem world b not nearer to Rome than 
l4r-GreK:c f 

What then was the ethiaJ anuude evolved by tliiB cdcctic; 
pnxes! It tviif not in the main—and tliii is charactcrtstic 
agaio of Romt-^an ethical theory, bqi: a tearck for in Ideal type 
nf charact^* Here it is that fatolcism comCi out supreme imong 
itf livah- The critical Academic had bttlt (hat was positive to 
t^ch in ethics, and Gc^o, the professed Amdcmie, tends in 
^ wozti on morali to lesimilatc bSmsdf more and more to 
Stmcwim The Epienreao had indeed hii traditiaatl theory and 
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hb acuepteil ideal; * the limple lilt* untFOtihled bj die point 
■ad iicsir^ tltt bodr or die csits of pdbUc iil« or dose 
penonal reUncouMpfi, 0 tmnqiiil editeore devoted to the itudjr 
of pMoAopl^; but it iwm doubtfol whether thii idtd wai 
ever ptuiutd in practice by inj? Roman ciccpi l^ucrctitif. 
Ardcu* vva« 0 moo of the world anil mioglcd freely 

in poiiticT^ and the Epicuran watchword 'plmmrc^ wsu 
■□on interpreted in a bsiser ecn&c. Cicero ui the In Pis'jn^m 
giro tea A rqjulfiivie picture, dotilrtlftn modi ciag^eratedt 
of Piro^i friend the Epicurean philDsophcr* And In die 
Dcxt generation Horace half in jest can de^ribe hlmielf u 
* a pig from Epicoita" sty*. The teal Epiciitean ideal woa 
pitched too high for the Roman : it was capable or parody bat 
not of modiScarioriH. Romao Stoktam wsu equipped mdi all 
the traditioaa] ethical pliilmopliy,^ which ta glibly tepeaitcd by 
iu profe^on withont miidi alLeration: virtue b knowledge a ad 
the wise man tJictcforc eantu nt erty * rti: trriij* al Horace TTijtrt 
the boys eiy in their gome with an nutraodateable pun, 
‘aj reetc ftipias *: virtue it to hire in accordance with natme; 
to obey the divine iottinct implanted in in at bertk The good 
man win exhibit the four cardinal virtiieai wiidonij justice^ 
courage, tempcrauci:: he will regard ertetnal goods with 
mdiffereiice, and dUrcgurd paiD u bemg * m> evil’. Now thit 
ethicit theory wai nnt indeed without iti inHutnre on Roman 
thongbt in general, and it hai been nndeed chat * the cDucepuoii 
of on imtEmtahle law^ emanaring from God, gnrdcd Roman 
joriiprodenoc and through the piaetor^i edict infliienccd Icgialz- 
tion *; and if it guided Romafi jurisprudente, then ii guided 
that of modern Europe. Tci ii was not the moral theory of 
Staickm which gripped the Roman imagination fo much ai 
its practical outcome, [i phOoaophy was 10 become a tea] 
force in Rome, it miasc be in etfcctive *way of life*, and 
Etoiepm became such largely bccanae its ideal wiJ exactly 
auited to the Roman temperament. * The hcroefl of iho early 
Rcpubhc *, tt haa been aaid^ * were mitoiiicioiii S tOJCi \ uiii 
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pi^rlups eqaaQj^ nTicon tciomily tije Roman thinkec rended to 
astiinilaie the Stoic idea] to hi* own eaxiy fieton. For it ctwi- 
tsliu in it chanicTerisiic* doeelj ddti to the old Roman virtue 
of gutfitAif t]ic tobcf self-restraint alitc in prosperity jtiH 
miriciFtiine, and of the doe ohaerraiicc of one's rdaiioiu 

to fiunilj and frlendt, tq the State, and to the godi. And *o 
from the fior wc find, cot indeed a warping of the Stoic idoJ, 
but att adaptation of it to it# Roman tetEing, TDina Panaetint, 
** Arnold ba# obseired,' acti befo re iit Stoiciiin ## the 

School which w 31 train the ichnlar, the gEndentan, and the 
itatesiDan and doe* not hesitate lo admit that eaternnl good# 
iMjf be worthy of pnntut, 10 long a* thsg? do not conflict with 
Tvrtne : he emphasize Ictnpetance amimg the cardina l Tirtnft, 
for il i* idnpennce which the Roman partkidarl^ admire#. 
So again Bonce, professed Epimrean u he was, is holding 
before oa a RoBSinized Stoic picture ha tbp ‘ juatnm et tenacem 
pm^iri rimm' and in the famoot portrait of the patriotic 
foTiittide of And Viig 2 baa gi^en us in Aenns 

not me^y the tjficaJ Roman bat the typical Roman Stme, 
with his seme of divine mission, hi# pitiAi to tnag and 
gods, his fortitude and his Justices ‘iuatitkene prin# nuitf 
bcUlae laborum T In fact the idesl of the Raman Stoic 
cannot bctier be tUustrated than in LI* tradiiiotul dmice of 
heroes, in mythology Bcicnlet and Aeneai, in hutory Sdpa) 
the jounger and Cato of Otica, To rbp modem world *b» 
ideal ha* been conTcyed above aU by the Roman Livti of 
Flu Mich, a book pronunisnt in the educational sys tem of 
Europe and the mspimrinn, a« we binw, of Shaiapearc’s 
Roman play#. In Seneca, the chief Stoic writer of the early 
^piit, we find the cnlmination of thi# tendency; he cate* bm 
[itdeon the whole for the theomrical foundation of moral#, hni 
wm tdect trait# and priiKiple, from alni«, svailable 

phdowphw in order to put togcihcr the njctnre of his ideal 

Roman, 

WLj', it maj be uked, thoold we care for all tim I It Etcmi 
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4 distartiop imd even j d^r^d^don qf pliilosopJi^p and doc* 
oot read to rak onr noiioa of rfie thinking poweii of tlio 
Roman, For tnro je^sonfl: m the fimE pUce it h jiiit tEiis 
jmtindc of the Roman (a* of the htet Greek) tMukcra which 
bridged the fulf betwtjen philosophy and practical life, which 
placed ihc jTtdmnent of a philaeoplucj Ided withiji the 
capacity of the averaj^e inaa and marfe h a liriiig power 
among individual and in die State, Stnidsm WiU, like 
Chriapanity icadf* a ^ w^y erf life' for the bumhlc and an- 
inatmeted il wdl aa for the lofty and learned; think of dm 
contrast beiv^'cca the soml pcamnn of Epictetus and that of 
Marciii Aurdin** And a«qnndJjp die actual ideal 10 fnimed 
Was one which wai dMUrted to latt, A recent writer (Profejacir 
Arnold) hai been at pains to show the Stoic cktnent in 
ChrotiaTiEty, PsnJ w» of Taumi a ttronghjold of Stoidsm, 
wid tre may trace in his epiatlca^ the inEneQce not only of Stoic 
theo ry bur ol the Stoic moral ideal: think of words like 
■imdurancc ' * temperance' (iyxpArtw^ and of the 

picture of the Christian warrior armed wii the ^ whole armnur 
of God Be tbk as it majy there csin be no doub* tliat in the 
general thought of Eorope the Stoic ideal has eicrciscd ■ ptT>* 
fotuid I nfluen ce. The idea of EtrrEitEide and indifferencB to 
and sorrow, to take one trait alone, firill iwiTi mea't 
mitjdft ; how often wai a Stoic itritnde c^nnmended during the 
War! The Roman Stoic ideal has certainly surrived, and lor 
thifl reajon, if for no other, Scncci and Epictetua and Marcni 
Aurdius, its eiponenfci in very different iettmg* Jind atritudo^ 
hate itiil much to lay to as. 

There it one mure feature of Raman phik«phf whlck b of 
even greater imponiiiEe for ihe preaent pnrpoGc—'its dole 

connerion with religiDn. * Of couise,* tiyi Prxjfmor Bumot, 
philosophy may cnlmmate m theclogf p and the bat Greek 
phflcMopliy certainly doet lo^ hut it begirs withicieEice and not 
'rith religioEL* Thu djctntn might not be accepted by all 
naodexn writen^ but it b certaiidy true that Greek phUaeophy 
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grew mdeptfldcfitly of the carrent rdigion, and ereti wherti aa m 
PUto^Jt cnlnmuced m in abstracE nhealogy^it Had compaxadydy 
Utile 10 say on the ererjcUy ptacricc <if xetigion. Rome did 
not tonfitract her own pbitoAophy^ but icceiTed it ready-made 
from Greece* and it wa^ pethsps Itci good fortune ttax die was 
tlma enabled to apply it at once to die pmblcnis d£ religion* 
whjtk, aj vre liaTc seen* had been made more acute by llw: 
wholc^te iinposidoti ol Greek antkropomorphkin on the 
faded anirnaim of her own native bdiefJ* The edticated Rontm 
ivna disturbed by the diffitnldo which aarnmnded orlhocinx 
praentej and fimn the fiwt aaw in phUosophy an inamunent 
of religioiu cdikum : both Stoidun and Epienteanism were 
hroQght to bear at cnee* The influence of EpicnreaukniL was 
in the nub deaimcdve. Epicurtti him&cU bad been amuouJ 
to hvc men htoiii * the myths about the godi \ because he 
regarded them ai fatal to the tranquillity of uiiad which he 
put before bia diadptes ^ ihdr ideaL LncrctiLLS scize^d upon 
this feature in his majter^s teaching with a fanatica] enthnsiaant e 
the god$7 he argucf, are our ideal of the tranquil they ciunut 
be disnirbed by the ‘ billowv * of anger or afleccion ; they lire 
their blesaed life b ihc spac^ between the worLdi and cam 
nothing for the attain of men, ITity will not then interfere id 
the life of meo : they mil not be moved to favour by out 
pivycn, uor will tb^ vent tljrir indigtiation on n^ wben we 
oflend against them* The whole poem Is t sairage attack on 
the ipiiit of cringing before the gods ; Luerctia* wiH 
turn Slide again and again In hw tdentiEc argumeai lo deny the 
theological view or the ereaiinii and govemcient of the wofld^ 
and indeed the piirpste of that great argument ittEdf, worked 
out b the irinutST detail, is lo c:>tah]itb the a bad ate jupreua^ 
in the world gf the /aoirra lun^af* ^ natural law \ a# againft 
divine interference* Yet it h notewonhy that even b 
Epicutcanism i pkee wuj left for ndigion- Lucremu was no 
atheittj tbe gQcb eaist and meii can apprehend them by a 
kind of apiritual mEuitian, and lo by tbeans of these * lEoages * 
of the godi which visit his mbd* Homething of thdr tranquillity 
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can be coimyed id tiim in m Lind of cotnnaunioc^a lofty idea 
but rcrcDte, do doubi^ from ihe common prardceof relif^on^ 

If the Epicmean thu* qppesiTed itft the eiieni7 of orrhodot or 
poptilir rdigicm the Stoic was regard cd i tx cha mp Eon. T n the 
doctnnea of rhc world-spiiit providentiai]/ goYerning the 
universe:, and the dlYine sprit in man ImpiaDtlng in him the 
sense of moral obligation^ Stoiosm had laid a theological fonnda- 
tton both for physiDs mid for ethics^ Hie questioa was how ht 
this [heological baits wm capable of recqadliation with the 
ideas and practice of polytheisni. Among the earlicf Greek 
interpreters of Sroiclsm Chi^ilppiu had already mored m thii 
diTcctinn and had itartrd the idea of the allegorical mlexpreta- 
fion of in^th. Bui as foon u the lohool got a hold In Kornev 
this ride of in theory reedred gteai devdopntent* Tboiigh 
PanaetiDS had taken ap a rather sceptical attitude lowraTEft 
diTuiairon, Poridonioa whole-heartedly Bct himseli to the work 
of adjustment, fn treathes oo the Goda and on Diinnatioiij 
which were the source oi Ocero*9 exp^irion of the Stoic 
view in worb of ihe tame nune, he elaborated a recondliatioD 
of phlli^isoplilcal theology and popuJai: belief. Though Ciceto jn 
his dhensdon opposes thi^ view with the Epicorcan denJa 4 Mt 
own wavering condarions seem to niovc in the Stoic direction, 
Eeneca later on in hu own dlscorshre way supports the Stoic 
poaitiorLf and^ a& we shall see later^ takes a further step- The 
maLn conteDtioni of this apologetic^ it almost tre that !the 
gods which b rrphehi by the common consent of mai^kind ^ 
that they are immortal and benevolciiE towards men^ that they 
govem the nmverM', and that they seek the gtxrd nif Thb 

u really an elaboration of theihindimenial ]di:=a o| ^ proridence \ 
but ititiJ] doQ not tonch ihe cmdal question, for the * world- 
ipirit * b one, bni godi aremapy, Tbo Sloic anrwer was given 
in an impliot tnavement towandi monothebm ; * the godi ’ 
become ^ God 4 and liippkcr^ already rccognked in popnkT 
hdief as is exalted into a Einiqne poiltioftf 

ihe other gods beiitg dther regarded as forms which Etrpplter 
assumes, or allegniically eapiained away a^ perraniBcatians of 

* 
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the pqwm of nature—iuno the air^ Apollo the stm, and lo ocl 
N ow all thij EUa^ not be rerj sad^factory aa philosophy; hut the 
poiot I ivish T.Q empliasiTe^ and it if brouglit out agaiti by the 
Tcry eiisteocie Jimong Gicero^a phiLosophical work» ol the Df 
Nature D/arnwi, Dt Divinafic$^^ and Di a the itioiig 
feeling tbit pliilo 4 Dphj And religioD ecmld not be kepi Apart, 
They tnnat be bmught into rtUdoR^ Cfen il^ as tvith ihis 
Epicnreang, dte rdaiioit should be one of iuostiJj^, 

I have dvsfdt at lame length on thif hrst era of phllofafdik 
thoiigbi at Ronie^ becannei though doubtless itself derived fnm 
Greek SDnri:ei^ it contaim the gift oi all that followed, imd 
bcciaiiie it not only had an Indtience in forming' the teaching of 
the Chihtian Church, but ia aIio slgnihcAtit for oi in even wider 
tphetex. In phiioflophy it aasexTE the ipiiit of free tpecula dan^ 
not tied to the tenet3 of a pardcular set q| dogmas; in ethics, 
bronght now into greater pramLTtenceJt is a movement towatilt 
a practical nde of life and a dcftnlte moral ideal; above all, 
it Eimsted on the correbiuoti of fpeertilative philosophy and 
practical rdigiotL 

Of new elements m this strange coinpannd of thmtghlv 
who&c growth we have been following, them is not much rhat 
remainj to be chronicled ; but in the early empire there were 
two pfotninent features, one of which had inddcotal^ far- 
reanMiig consequences, * Caraar-wDrahip % ai it is aomedmet 
TJgndy called, dsa not perbapt concern lu miiclu Enggested 
no doubt by contact with the East, whid^ the coniiepdoiL of ihe 
Man-^God was hzndy esiahlbhed, and grafting ittidf on t 
natttrai instinct in the Boman mind to exalt the heroei of the 
past into X Imd of Lominrtafity, it was at Gnt i natnriil express 
licrn of the popular gratitode and devotion towurds those who 
had produced peace and order our of the chaos of dvil dis- 
tnrbitnce, and later kiat its meaning and became little more 
tharj a poUticai conveudoEL It certainly had nothing to do 
with Chriiiology, whme rooi-idea was that of God Woming 
tnan and not man heconuDg God ; and if tti infiueDce ii to be 
inced arall in bxcr hhtopyjit wontd be rather m the concepdon 
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lif tHe Holy Roman Empire and the dic£ii7 of die dmne right 
of kings. 

The other new feature of this period wai of fat greater 
imporuntc in its ci3ti4«iui encea—the roceptioti ol the retigicini 
ol the East, Thifl to* not rocxdy Joe to the charactcriaiic 
Ro man readinm to adopt and adapts hut in oti^n at any rate 
had a special motive. As the tradltioiul itate-Teligiott became 
more and more ■ meatungiess fornialhyp frigid and OEMadifying, 
Euen^i lift in da began to CTAve tomeihing more ritaj and cftio- 
tbnaL The proem had begun fir back in RepnMjcaii times; by 
the advice of the Sibylline Boc^ as long ago as zq^ d, c* at the 
end of the second Ptmie War, the colt of the Magna Maiec cf 
Phrygia had been brought to Rome, and her strange orgiastic 
ritual tvem such a popular infliienize that the senate wai con^ 
strained to make controlling r^ulations. Later on in the 
Mithradatu: wars the aoldiers of vhe Roman army brought bjdt 
the wonhip of the Oppadodan Mi, vt^tb its curtoui inkiatiem 
rite of the in whidi die norke^ hapdzed in buU'i 

bloody Einergedp as we lesru from many impcr^ inscriptiom, 
in a£^t£ntum r^satui. The conj^at of Egypt brought thti cult 
oC Ilk ¥fidi iif tastings and iti fativaU, at which was repiscnted 
the rauixecrion-dtaina ol OsJrk. AB these cnln had a firm 
hold IQ Rome by the end of the Republic, and were threatening 
to ^upeitcdc the outworn Graecn-Romnn rdJgioUp Augustus, 
by his rebuil di ng of the tcmplm and hk attempt to attach the 
iUte-colt to t^ imperial hoiwehahi, endeaToured to stem 
the tides bill in Tain, In spite of olHcial dkappiorat the new 
worships gained an ever-growing infiuoice, and their number 
was coMiantly increasing. By the third ceniury we find 
snchcnlti u thatpf the Syrian Ataxgada, thc Fhrygtan Sabaaioa, 
and the sun-god Baal perrsding Rome and carried by the aduy 
to the distant provinces,. But the greatest of these was the 
Perriia Miihja. Brought hmna probably for the first time by 
the loldieri td SuHa's Eastern anOy, hk cult ^eems then t6 bare 
HLide little imprcfisioc; but by the third centmy hfithra was 
the ioldieir* above all others^ and hli worship hid been 
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csmcd hy die simj into tltc pira <d the eropire: 

tilers; of i Mithraic: jlmac -an Roman Wail in 

l^ortbunilioiaLniL T%e app^il af i j-hift calt it hot difficult to 
fealize* Tlltolt^cally NUthra wai the goti of lights and as such 
the * mediator * between the oae unk nawahle God 

and the race of meju Sotn upon earth of the ^ genera dye roct % 
he performed z jonrnej, fuJl of struggle and pain, in tvliicJi h« 
^anquithcd many opponeuis, induding even the great bull, 
the fiiBc-o-eatcd living creature. He chin became at ooce 
the Imk between God and nun^ and the type of the rnffedng 
and itmggUjig life of man. Hifl ivoisliippcia were initutted with 
pnntioatiom and celebrated together the lovc-fEaat which 
IVIithrA liimiclf had instituted. With this great and popular 
worship ChristiaiiJty had m wage war ; the supttEcial pmntt 
of itsem.liLance betweea the ttvo reUgioiu Are qhviam^ their 
diSerencea in reality jnimeaae, Miihrakidj to rociidon ml 
other poiuti, was founded cm z myth with no hhtorical hael- 
grouad^ ami it wai dtVDld of direct ethical teaching. Yet there 
waa a monmii when, it almost seemed a qu^tioii wh-ether 
MJihra or Chmt fhould cemq^uer the world 
There esn be no doubt that this in Bur of Oiienral odtt wai 
a weikming of Rome^i religioua consdoxuness, a aigu^ at 
Ptofcr^cir Gilbert Murraj has put ir, of * neire-failure ^ 
Ecstatic orgies and sensational lymbolic dramas are an appeal 
to the cmodoiu iuitead ol to the intellecc or die will: laysttc 
ihitiation* sab&tituTe a cerctncnial pnrificatioD for real purity 
of heart. .And the iccrct g| the widtspread popularity of 
Mithrahm it ttirely that it wai on a far h^hor level than die 
retc : it oScred z nDble conceptiou of God and impLieii a itjong 
moral ideal which had marlred aOMty to that of Romao 
S toictiiiii Ma.^ liis^ E aal and the othert were sapping the vi 
ot Rome and assu dog in hex lodai deciyp But meanwhile what 
were the thinieii doing I They were not tmtonched by *'h<? 
general tendoicy, yet they dung tenadomtly to the natural 
developnLcnt of prerioiti thought. More and moi'e StOkciaift 
bcciHic Rrpreme twer iti QTali^ ^ct the ttroiiger ia 4Kcad«ncf 
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the more wiliijig it tctuted, in iti txlctuc to lect good 

whet^TEt it EEpglit find it 4iid to mcorpor^te it in its omi. 
tcichiog^ And it ta not fundlul id sec xhc idfloetite of the 
mjatic oilu. In che fim pluce thty tbe podtion of tjie 

IcaiJicip who aA Sit Sumid DtU ihown, both the 

perwmil * dirEctgr ^ initiating ha pupil tato the doctrine and 
keeping watch over liij tnoml lifep and then the * ciiisionaiy * to 
the nuiEseip bxingmg them in to the fold with all the pr 09 el]r- 
dzing teal of one who has femnd the trath. But more im¬ 
portant ikati thisp the rather cojd philosophic rcligioia of the 
Stoic becomes more penond and intimate. The genera] idei 
of a wurld-pcoifidcnce passes into a conccplioii of the care nf 
God for the individual, and prayer from formal petition into 
flomething like cornmnniom Already in Seneca there are 
traces of thia: he has * a higher viaion of the Creator* the 
pitifn] and loving Guardian^ the Giver of all good^ the Power 
which draivi tis to Himself % and be tecommendi the practice 
01 nightly &df-examination si m dueiight of God. IMorc maried 
b tliit tense of personii mlaticm in Marcnt AurcEiiu and 
Epfctetoa : challenged ai to the aourcc cf hii knowledge: of the 
the etnpefor can reply EDorc aa the myidc than the 
philofloplief* * from my condflnal eiperience of their power I 
have the codticudei that thiy euai % and Epictetniln a notable 
pairage erclairm* * Have courage to loch tip to God and say, 
" Deal with me hereafter ai Thoo mlt, ! am as one with I’hee, 
I am Thine* I flinch ftona nothing so long as Thou think^t 
it good. Lead me where Thou wilt, pnt on me what raiment 
Thna wilt* Wouldit Thou hare me hold office,, or eschew it, 
nay or fly, be rich or poor I For all thii I iriU defend Thcc befote 
cneit,*’ * * Natural religion " ii here jiot far from rirvelatioii. 
And if philoiophy waa in thb way seeking top religion, to 
tdigian was Striving tor a nnifying phllo«opliy* The moriD^ 
theiim of the earlier Stoicisin, which centred tn luppittf, was 
1 Tricdiitmn between the dattna of the iarions ddties of the 
Graeco-Roman hierarchy. But now it wa# a matter of the 
f cconciliaii on of all Ehe creeda oi th#: eiviliEed and scmi^Kdriiiretl 
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world, ^oclUcd LiL Rome and cddi inaiing ibaobtc elittmA for 
IB ^>w^ mprcnie deity, Thh tirae it wsf an hectic r^ival of 
Flatpimm which cmc to the ireacuiL In die trcFiki of Fktaitrb, 
writtctj tiTwjr\li the end erf the: fint century a, d.» we find the 
oinnnthdJtic idea reaMited with a new atrmgtli. God h tlue 
one, flDpreme, eternal being, * of whom it ii impiotu to $xy that 
He wai or ihall be * ; we may only mj that * He is ^ And llic 
godi of myrhology and of the wodd^culta are not indeed fornu 
or preacatationi of Him, but rather infenor beings, daemonei^ 
bdnga intermfsdLite between God and the Wddd, ^ mesEengmt 
at tirnta, at otheia powers arriving to thwart hia wilL What an 
opcnbig thifl gare for the inbeequenx att^cb) of ChmiLinity on 
the pagan hierarchy it Ia easy to sec, but for the time it teemed 
to idve the rexed conissl: of religion^^ and It wat at leut a new 
and nobler aarerdon of a pionothebm funding nut above them 
alL A ceomry taier the ideaa are act nut again in more popular 
form by ibe African Apulda^p who at the end ol his fantastie 
novel tdls ol the ickitiAdDn of his hero into the ritei of liti. 
But Isi* ii now the aiipreme deiiy * of the thouaatid names *, md 
the greets her novice with the wordft * Lo, 1 come to thee, the 
parent oi ih nature, mistrcaa of the elemental origin ot ipedes^ 
highest of hnly ipirits the old vmrd come to Life 

again) * , « whose godheud, one beneath many fonni, the whole 
world w{lBklpd^ Philotophy haa pa&ed ^gnn into retigloni and 
the long rtrujggle of conHiedng claimi ikdu drawing to a dece¬ 
it war to toa world of ideas ^ch as thse that Cbriiiianity came. 
It may be that Hdlenixm contributed inoat to thefomiarioa of 
ita theology, but Rome gave it its oppartnnity. And that not 
mmly became the world-wide commerce of ideai etiabluhed 
by the Roman Empire enabled it to reach Rome and thence to 
be denenunatedi but hecauie the soil was nmqody ripe for its 
nuesage. In It the CFaTing of phUosophy for t more inrimate 
relation wi tb God and the desire of the rdigionii for a sa riifyiug 
monotbdsm were iliie tatufied. But it could not conquer the 
Roman world without a ttmggle, for it could not Bubmlt to its 
temu. Rome now as ever would hxve welcomed anocher 
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religion wtkii was cmitait to wiice and 

tafamil to incoipcjratiQQ in the facdle iyncretisin of a Plntircli 
Of dn ApnJeroi^ Bui the claim of ChrifliiAmtj wji absolute t 
it Tcqnired undirided aQegianee and a compleie rqitciioa 
of iu rivatl. And to the smiIj Chrittiam were pcmcoited, not 
for their dDctrine, not—though there wm 9omt pretenee of 
this—for thdf pracuctij but became tliep' refosed to accept the 
stale'rdigion and to Ewtax by iti dcitiei; had they beeo pre¬ 
pared to do thij they might ha^e held in private what opinioni 
and bclieffl theyliied. But persecution ittengthened tie new 
creed and uanred its finil acceptance. 

Bejrond thii matter of oppoTtnnlty 1 would not mate any 
tttraTagant ckmis for the cantnburion of Rome to ChrutiiiRity. 
Much cnight ol course be laid m the fide of tcclesidadral 
OTgamza-doii; the archi tec tore of the Chmtian church Wii 
that of the Reinaih basilica ; the organi^tion of the new priest- 
hood owed much to that of the old Roman religion—a new 
PontifEx Miximiis at thdr headt Roman jnriip™deuce gr^tly 
infinenced canon law, and the whole coniurdtion ^ the 
Church wu largely modeled on thac of the Romaii State. 
Ritual too owed Bmnctliing of it» orderlinoa and sobriety to the 
ntual of liifi Roman cnlti^ and as Wardc Fowler has pointed onr, 
it waa Rome which eonuiboted to the Christian vocabulary 
luch words ai * piety V *timt’, ‘werament', and ^rdigioiL* 
iticlf. Rome rupplicd in fact the conceptian and the setting 
of an iMtitiitiaiuil rclsgson. But neither oiganizatioRr nor 
titnal, nor teimindagy, are in iheDudvci rdigion. To the 
thought of Chnidaoity I believe that Rome contributed iome- 
th i ng q£ the moral ideal derived from the spcoficalJr Roman 
Stoictim: lomeihing too of the insia teoce oo the come* 
ipondenceof theology wi th religious experience which hii always 
characterised ChnitiacuTy at its brat-. And in rhg wider rphete 
of religions andphUotophic thongbt ingeoerilt theinodcxii world 
owes moch to the ioduence of Rome. 

If that indnepce is to be lymbolited in any ane figojrq t| 
It chat of VirgiL The Middle Ages, 00 the ground of the 
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*ME»kiuc* EdDgntf lulled him ai the prophet of Chmtiuiit^i 
ftOit D^te made him hh giddf threagh the lufcznD^ dermag 
much qI the generiJ form ACtd iadeed □! ihe d^uih of hh 
picture from dcsciiptioa of the lo'iivcr wodd m the 

Sixth Jnuid. But it ia in s wider leojc that we pow see Virgil 
31 ihe epitome of the Roman atdtnde to life Aod m many 
respect* ihe foreiupner of modern thought. In Aeneas he hat 
pomayed once and for sdl the ideal Roman^ with the hifltoric 
Roman'a c|iiilitie9 of pi^l^ and gr^vitus and the Stnic philo- 
lopher^s consdence and fortitadc^ With hii deep love of the 
old Italian rdlgiOD he hai eomhined a gruve philcdophie ont- 
iook* flohei but tbCTrer pefflimistic, and mures a high rdlgiom 
seme of the dj^ue gOTernmetit of the world with a conTtcticRi 
of the infimie value of little thing*. He ii tmiced a type ol 
that fu&ion of rdigian and philosophy which 1 hcliere in thii 
aphere ia Romeos greateat Itgaqr to modent thought. 

Bat rather than attempt CD draiv out points ^ tesemhiance 
DT to define the deht^ 1 would leave this brief aketch to tuggi^t 
iti outa ipplieadan. After aU^ the greatest inherit aace which one 
jge or dvilkation can bequeath to anocheru ita own experience: 
and the experience of a great pco|jej naturally religious and by 
poQuasion philosophical^ cannot be without vaJae for ns, who 
find oniveiveE in many ivaji jVin to ihem alike in character and 
in deitiny^ 
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The icieEitiftc idca^ ihc conocpdon of i ir^^^aiiahle pHircrECf 
c«ne tci clic p&oplea of CchixaI Iu!/ *t a madi later date 
than that at wludi it begaq to mfitieqce the Greeks df the 
Eamnn Meditetradeaii and of Sdutherci Italjr- With the 
Rdonuis pure idcnce remained tomewhac oE an exotic; 

it was applietl sdeoee that attracted them. The determininf 
factor in the dcndnpineiit of tdence icithm the Empire wai 
the abiorption of the kingdom of the Ptolemies, whose capital, 
Aieraadna, wa^ 4JiJ long tenuuned the idcntihc head-qiwren 
of the world. Yet despite the irimnim that f<3llowcd on the 
contsci with Alexandrian thought^ Rome produced no gi^c 
creatiTe arifndai. It ti In the dlstiibatian and diifeoriiurioD 
of the Greek wisdons rather than itt deretopmeni that wc 
*ce the rWt of Rome, 

Ye! though Rome cuinoc be said to rwaj Greece in pore 
e rienc ej It moit be allowed that in an allied department her 
adiiEvemEnti irc teciLirkible, Among the Gre^ art [n itx 
highest derelopment excelled in idealistic repr^encation—la 
did science in ahstract rewTung. Man, the main theme of 
the Greek painter and sculp tor, became godlUtc ; the lower 
crearioo h les? often reprcKnicd, and when it h, the beautr 
of the ininuil it reflECted Irom the nobility of itt maater. Am 
for planti^ they are practically omitted from Greek art lave in 
Exjanexion with ornament. 

Now this contruti profoundly with the development of art 
at Rome, The character of Angn^tan art was dcteTmined hy 
the chiracter of the Angmtan country gendtmam The great 
Roman badowner^ like hjj reprEaentariTe nearer home, was 
no grut hand at phUa^ophizing; least of all was be given to 
what waold have seemed to him thai useless ipiimmg of 
argamcDU iboiit the essenrid natnre ol things which provided 
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z te^dicLg motfrc hi Grcdt tdcAtiiic Ll£eiatnr& Boi If no 
pluLot^pberp he was a Joto of the couniJTucic^ an observer 
hj Ecinptr in that fiddi which die Grcfh had tah^ to mvosd- 
gating bccaose hf beilAned it to lie on the road to knowLedgeiP 
He had it in hiin to become a aJiftrsi-d and tlosc^bierring 
luturalut, one who paid artentiim to tbe bahiti of planti and 
anlmah perhaps more than to iht mUtntc deiaili of their 
fomif bot seldom girtn to general ideal about them. 

Tbii Rotnaii rpiritj iltjw to acquire my appreciadoo of the 
I4dentiiic attitude, yielded little in the wmj of tdendhe reaufti. 
Yet the arc rrhkb Borne produced in the Aqgntran age ii 
imtiiict with the tmdp of hird and bcagt and flowex ind trec^ 
Nat ole » treated ai she had nercr been before^ The aSeetJon 
of Virgtl for hJa beesj, his cattle, and his herbs recalh the power 
and laithfulnea with which creatOTes and plantt are repre¬ 
sented in Atignstan art. Thus paneh of the tomb of the 
Hatcrii in the Lateran mnsenm [Fig-^ 5] render to perfeoiDn 
the habit of a young wind-blown wild-rafc The budi arti 
particukrlj natnral^ but the opened flowers strangely show 
fotu peials iniTcid of fltre. At the top of one of the p illars three 
bees may be aeen driaktng {rom the hollow in the capital^ wbiJe 
a fmirth hat been aeized in the edaw of a bird. Two uthej 
birds—perhaps * Bcc^aim Mmfs sfimur —purme bee* 
among the hranches hekiw. The scene might hare been 
pnspaned to illwsrrate pa^gts in Virgil'i foiitrh G«rgjVp 

There are many initancet of thfi faithful imitaiiDn cd natnrt: 
m Augustan an. h would not be eaay to hod any paralldl in 
Greek art of ihc belt poind to the trcattucfit of pUnti in loine 
of the metal work of Fompcli [Fig- 7]- Eren the bmialiry 
of a Cato finds rcSettinn in the proceasion of fatted isoihuxid 
beasts cn the attar of Domitins Ahenobarbus [Fig. 6 ]^ 
Compare the ewe and her young uf the well-head at Vienna 
[pig. 9] with the noble bead of the Farthenon tceed, and 
you hire the contrait eplgtammaticialJy lec Eorthu, The 
fecliag of the Angus tan atdtt if that of one studying nature 
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lA iDm^duDg quite osjtfiidc niAa| it the sheep herself who 
tends her youiig i her love is oloi i tep rimpii t reflected. Eediu 
nuntind- The Augfiiiaa init Im prCHlaced a nstu« stndf. 
The Greek has wrought a ctcamre that seu forth the gbry of 
the gocL 


When Hellenism first began to mfloenat Rcemio ihonght, 
about the thne of the tecood Pufiic war (f. 114 b.C.). Liiin 
htmtufe had M yet no sdentific dementi During^ the penod 
bfltTvceu 200 and ifiq i.c* Rome 
broke lie power of Aleiander'i 
laccessora and. established her 
protecitoratc throughout the 
Essstem MeditErraneiiu Tbe 
inflaeuce of Greek idcii now 
grew npidly. With the triumph 
after the battle of Fydna (1^ 

■« c,) numertna Greek hmtages, 
educated and of good familyi 
ratne to Romei and the library 
of the hTaedEonian king which 
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wai brought with them nude a nudeu* for the inhltradDu 
of Roman todety by Greet wisdnnL 

For bug there were those who struggled »gainit this develop¬ 
ment wLthont being able to stem it- Among rb r n i wsi hlaiuns 
Pordua Cato (134-149 b.c,)* He prcpaied 1 sort of cncydn- 
piedia for the use of hit fon, in which he endcaTOured to ibow 
that the old Roman litEraturc could bold to own thii 

nirwlmgled material from Greect Of that tro.me only 
fragments have inrviTed, but in his boolE f* rnjJtVa we 
poSzess the oddest Latm prose wort thit haa come down to ttik 
Its coatGiri are very misccDaoeuiu, relatmg piincipany to rural 
economy^ bnr dealing alao with conkcry rcccipn, magical 
fornstdac, tnedicil pr«criptioEJi| and much orher itrange 
nuicdal which show* how Kitl* tdentihe WM the mditbiial 
Romao atiitiidc^ 
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Although lie rd^idon to icience Imprcrrecl as time went on 
Tad 2II edacatcd men leamed Greek ind were aifecced hj 
Hellenic pHlosoplijj it ii probable that the general fc^ndhc 
prindpla of the Gteeb u eapresaed in the writinga of the 
Hippocratic^ Aimotelidn^ add AlexandriacL Eclioob were 
teldorci ondentood even by educated Ronians^ The prevalent 
attitude toward II nature among the Ladn-fpeaking upper 
clafaea^ whether Italian or provindah was expressed the 
Stoic creed, Tliat st^ecizi, bued on 3 rigid conception of the 
laterrclation of the different parts of the worlds provided 
little sdmuJnt for the ac^uisirion of new knowledge or for 
anything in the way of research. Tliuf, m place of knowledge 
accumnkring progreaiTelpun a badi of a wide and far-reaching 
thcoiyp we get either a type of exact but inteDrCfually mntiTc- 
less obverrailon or i rejection nf all knowledge not of practical 
import ancfri 

There li 3 Te been Tarioiif attempta to explain why the Rmnanr 
did not condnue the tcienriffc wort of the Greeb. It is a 
strange phonomenon, fov the value of the experiinejital method 
WAS BtiH being detDonsimed by t he achicvementi of the Alexan¬ 
drians^ That school concioned its aedvities imder Roman ndc 
and wii the nJtiniatc source of the only important Litin 
medical work that has come down to ns, the Ds n of 

Celffui. It haa been arid that the Roman mind could find no 
time from conquest and admiEiisiTation to attend 10 tdentific 
matiers^ bac rhis vrili not explain ths whole matter, for there 
were thoic among the Romana who were able to answer ihe uO 
]»4 exacting dainu of phPoeopby^ of htetacurei and^ above aU, 
of fhetnric. Much coo hai bem made of the view that rcganii 
the Ktentiffc paiue as due to the tack of inttrumencs of pe- 
dsioiu TMb^ howevef^ hardly explains the facta^ for icieimhc 
hwtrumenti ate at least aa mneh the result ax the cause of the 
applicxtioD of tdentihe method* ^Vhe matter seema xacher 
To have Iria deep in the Roman character, ft is wrapped op 
ID the namre of the tavonrite Romao philosophy^ Stokhm^ it 
DCcdi to be considered in general rdarioo to the Roman psycho* 
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logy and is not improbabir related to tJje Roman obseenon fur 
Rhetoric, 

In general we may aay that Roman science appean at ita best 
in the depanmeoi ^ Nature Study ^ ai^d at iti weaLeit in 
" Pnie Madnzmitifi \ The aucc^ or faUuTC of the RomacB in 
any Bcicntidc neld may be roughly ganged by its Dearness to 
one or other trf these disoplineii *I*he gange nroft be hiaaed^ 
however^ bjr the Romm dctirc for ‘a^til ptndiciThere 
wai for instancOii u we sbafl a tpecial development In 
certain depanineiLts of Geography. 

§ a. L^iin ts^rh ae gen^r^t Scuiui 

We have severaj worb by Latins which deal with the impUca* 
tiortft of sdence in generaL Thtse* however^ iddom mwdte 
any expert knowledge of natural phenomena^ And aj^ concerned 
rather with the phllbsaphical relation* of the sdence of their 
day than nvitli sdenre it*elfp as we nndmatand that wmd lo-day. 
Of such worb the most atrxkmg and widely read is the 
rtrstm nJiura of Lncretiw (e, 9S“S5 a. c,). The man a 
with hu theme and eihibits a veritable missionaiy iea]« Yet, 
however magnlhccni; ax Ikerature may be the tvork of Lncretittf^ 
and however impentant as 001 best represcptativt of Epkmean 
viewa, it is too eJoM an imiiadDn of Greek pMhnophy to be 
of the highest value for our lEiuncdiate purpose, it ucithei 
mold* first-hand obaeryations nor doc* it represent an atdtadc 
of mind that am be conaidcred as typically Romaiu Lncrerinii 
jitrerthtles^ b Intereiting for ns as the only Lada writer who 
gira HI a compleie and coherent scheme of natural knawiedge* 
The attendoa of the scientific reader of Xucrerini wiU 
naturally be drawn to Mi atomic ticw of matter. The atofuic 
conception wasTCfyandent and had been taught by Lenappm 
(j®« 4S® I^enjocfitua (Jl^ £. 410 h . c .), and Epiennu 

( 34 ^"" 27 ® ®- among the Girela. Lncrctias, faHnwing there 
wriLcTs^ explami the origin of the world as due to the mter- 
acdnii of atoms, and thia intenetkm, he belicvap is withmit 
The interventjon of any treative ioEclHgcnce. Tliit if not the 
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plftc^ to diicnEi ttt position, of line ^ I^iiCTCtia.n 

ichcfflc, but we nujf note Uwt cren mcntjl phenomena are foi 
him of atomie origin and thene U no real erraicncc Sive atonu 
and ‘ tliE Yoid * * Nnllam lem e oib gSgni divinitni 

unqnam/ N^kin^ is begQtm ^ nothing by di^ini fdl/. 
ETCEytHng spniigs from ^ Bemrna CdTia 
"Die geccsii oi all ihinga is typified by the gen«atiim of ofgame 
beingt and iJur tpedcs of planti and animals gi^e m models fnr 
all procettes and aatnral laws. This conception of generataon 
has its convcise. * Hand igitcr po»imi ad nilnm quaeqpe 
revertL* Ibing^ cdnn&t ib^ wr turned td tiA^ghu Such an 
aiTitode invoivcs thst ’ mdeitmcLibiiity oi matter * whinh, 
d^a pitg the modem change in onr cono^tjon^ is the hiitDOCoJ 
loondation cm which nm chemical and physlcat knowledge 
has been hnilr- 

*Phc Tesemblance af the Lucreti an theory to modem atomic 
Tiewi Ut hnweccr^ more appaicni than real; not only ue the 
atoms of Lucmthid of dMercnt shapes aod sket bnt also he 
knowi nothing of the definite laws by whidi they are held 
together as molecnlci^ be has no inkling of the real nstnre of 
ckcMical comhinatiDO, and he ii wiihmit that ^ dnctriiio of 
energy * that It so charactciiaac a feamre in all nnnlcni ph}"ii£al 
theory- MoreoTcr^ his work had little direCT infinence on ihc 
deTelopmcnt of the modem doctrine. EpicoTcan thought 
hat not, in fact* hiataiically been very lavtinrabk to sciumrifie 
development. Tlie atomic view of nunter was pEacdcally toit 
dining the iEddle Aga, and AdEtotdian philosophy, which 
involved the doctrine of the continuity of matter, was paramount 
fof ccnttmci* Aiomic views, it is true, were known to a few 
* AribUn • phllosopiraT, c.g. Avtrroei (1126-9^ and MaL 
mnnidcs (1155-12:04], but their general standpoint ivas abhor¬ 
rent to the fchokrticL Lucrcdtis w« rediscovered by the 
scholar Poggio in and deeply affected the philosophy of 
t he Renaissance* The infidEnce of that philfHophy wined with 
the great physical systhesil of the fc vent ecu th century with 
whiidi the namE ol Galileo h aaoditedL Aroioic 
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Ticm continued Xa be lucid bjr a. few kolatcd iMnJccni bat 
EnoderD frcldiiific atomiim zdok almost independent nf the 
ancient fonreca, Jdhn Dalton (i 766-1 ^44)^ the farher of modem 
atDEnuni^ way probably net dinmtly mfluenced br Lncretim. 

Yce tkeic if one yciEntific department in whiiih the iufiaena 
of Locreiini on Rcnaisuncc pbibedphf m^y be »id to bare 
bome more dimt froit^ Lucrettoa coneludei hii work with a 
dcscnptigR ol the plague at Athm^ in 430 c-, and in ds4znHiig 
tbis yidtation be follow^ ency closely the aocoont of Tbiicydidei^ 
arid ibe Lup:eiian renian ii of iDtcr^t aa baving ccmtiibuted 
lOimething to modem viewi of tbe aatyre of mfectinn. In 
discussing tbe nature of the plague Lucxetius dcmandi * What 
ii ii* cause ^ and he answers—working out bla atomic theory 
beic also—that ^ jutt zs there axe seeds (t/Wfhji) of things helpful 
to our lifcj sop for tnre, otbera By about that cause dlscaBe and 
deBth ^ in the sixteenth centiLry Lacretius^ whose work 

had been printed ai early as 1473^ was stadued by an eminent 
Veronese physldaa^ Giroknin Fracastoro (>481-1553)- That 
acute inFcstigator had absorbed much from the andent itoinic 
phQoiopby^ Pondering on tbe nature of cpidcmlcB—of which 
be wai a close ynd accurate itudent-—Fracaaterro drselnped 
a theory that such diaeases were due to jesiVutrcd^ *feed-storcs \ 
the separate iemins or * seeds ^ of wMdi reproduced their ILke 
ID infected yictiDU to whose bodia they were carried by/raicei 
or * fod of infection \ Thoc * Kedi of dbease' of Fracastaro 
bore toiDC analogy to the Lucrctian amnn. 

FrKCismro fuUowed Lucredas in denying my esdcorial 
difltinntinn between the liying and the raon-living. For him 
▼itri phenometuL were explained a$ a ptodutt of atomic 
icnirity. Such yiewy became widely diduied in the lixieentb 
centmyi though they ^veie icldoni fully understooiL As 
a rcauit of misuniElcTstanding * aiam * became a rynouyiu for 
* living mile ’ or * animaiciJo ’ and is ihof encountered in the 
writiTi^ of Shakcapeare, for instince (sec Jf Tcu Lik^ Ji^ 
III* r. I3j and contrait whh in. ii* ^46). Much of FracastoTo't 
theory can be rud toto Lucredui, but the ReDBiiaancc phyaicko 
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dereloped it with ntwfy ncquiied bsowiedge ittd with ± duU 
pMoliarly hii ovm. TTie thcoty of infectioa rcmaiiittl nmth 
where FracastoJtj left it tmtil quite tnodern thn^ wheij it 
» new meaning at the mngic tonth I}^ Loms PaetEur 

Some hav€ seen in Lnctetlns the heginnmgi ol i tbeoiy of 
eTolutioiu He ccTtaiiil^ eihihiQ a ifidd a * ladder o£ 

life * Fomewhat ttmilar to that which aiAf he djacerned in the 
wtidngt of Arhtotlt The earth producei out of heisdi fint 
pUnti and then animak of an ever higher and higher type. 

* Even A( dawn and hair and brutiei are hni formed on the 
limhp of bexiti . *. f 0 the newborn esrrth raised up herbage and 
dmihs firit, and thereaf ier produced the lace* of muxtat thiPgSp* 
This idea of * iponlaneoin genefarinn' wai almost inevitable 
until the realm of minmte InYiiihle life had been explored by 
means nf ihe micnMcope which wai not ioTcnted nndJ 1608. 

E t h thus HQ ivcFfider that LacretinB EoDowt Aristotle and all 
adiiquity in asatuing ns chat ^ even no-w many annual* ipiifiK 
forth from the earthy formed by rains and the heat of the sun ^ 

Did LucretiTiB take the matter farther and did he have any 
conception of tower forms passing into higher iotmfl I In 
a Senile he certainly did. Morecnwf^ he invoked for the process 
a wip rhjoTimr l&t tie dearer eiplanation of which the world had 
ro await tie arrival of Darwjn- Yet notwithitandlng our 
fauuliariiy with the ids of ^itirvtvil of the fitteit V 
Lncretian view nf the maontF in which the more perfect 
creamrea reached their pnsmt iiate muai sound vciy itiange 
tn modEm ears:— 

* Many moitfiers earth cien essayed to create, bom with 
■trange faces and mange limbs; the tnan-woman^ between the 
iWci^ y?£ not citheTt sundered from both kxs; things bereft ot 
feet; things wzthoiit hands i thingi dumh; things blind i ihiig^ 
lochxsl together by fhs dinging erf the limhi so that they conld 
not tnove iior avoid calamity nor take what they needed. 
Mofutcrt and prodigiei the would tins cieaTef yet vainly^ fince 
natme forbade their kkciease, nor could they reach die hlaoii] 
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of ige nor find tood^ . . ^ Manjr race# oi living Efcaturo tJwai 
pewJied nor conld Iwgct nor p^□pagat]r^, fir ^hauvir onimAh 
mnv fird tfs ihi brtath ^ Ufi^ f iibrr *f i^ur^gf ^ 

har ff£UTVfd thir kind /mn fir btgiming j/ thir being J 

\VheA we tnm to. tlic phemimeiia whkli LucrcUm liis chewen 
for spftcUl dMcriptbii wc csDBOt fail to he ftnick with the fact 
that he hw been drawn to ihoM: which pncacnt ■amcEhing of the 
magnificCDii dramatic, or cataclyffiiiic- There b nothing of the 
quiet and mkiute observer about him- Thnndcr and lightningp 
water-jpouCt volcano and rhnndcrboltt sixffocamig yaponn and 
great pmtdlonco—ibese arc the themEs het ckcts for dsenpnon. 
Almoft the sole excrptiQXi b his accomat oi the magnet. Thii 
Lai i tpcdal ints-cit because the passage drew the aittntioti of 
Willkm GilhcTt 540-1603% phjsidatt co Queen Elizabctk, 
Gdbcifs Dr the first imponant wori on ctpcrimental 

fdence to he printed in England^ appeared In l6oO^ Ho qooiQ 
Lucrciiuj cm the magnet itnd eihibits Lncretiaii influence. 

The remarkable compoaition of Lucrctiiu takes an itoliced 
place in Latin scicnrific liieraturc. More charactcrbrJC are the 
ru^$irantm lUrfi /// of Varro and two worts of the first 
Christian century, the Natur^ir hist^ia of Gains PKnini 
Seenndua (35-79 complete and cttCDjive wort 

of itf kind that hm come down to ns fiom intiquitj^ and the 
ifafafab/ of Luoua Annaeus Seneca (3 n. c.—65 n.% 

Marcin Terentios Varro (116-27 i.c,) wit bom at Reate in 
the Sabine counTiyi where the old Roman qualities are mpposed 
to have lingered longeru He was educated by L. Aelins Stilo, 
the ftfit syBteiDJtic Latin philologbr and antiquary- Latex he 
went to Athens and came under Platonic mfincncc; lie eihihita^ 
however, throughout hb worki tome Stoic Jeaningou Varro 
wrote eiicycJcipaedically on the sciences, and hii worki were 
tite prototype of the nuin crons mediacvid works on ibe * liberal 
arts He dbtingTiitliftd If I PUT of these itudieti namely^ gra mfu a T i 
diitcede, rhetorkp geonietry* arithmetic, astronomy, music. 
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tnedicifit, dnd azchiteetun^ Of tli@e tbf lost two w^e nirt 
PBCognised by CatuodcruA a.d-)p MirtiiDui CapdU 

(c. joo A. D.)^ and: Isidore (560-636 a. n J who handed down the 
tradition to the Middle Ages, and the number was thus reduced 
to lerea. 

Virros like Cato^ tried to collect Latin learning and set it 
Qtrer Aguiiut the Greek. Of the worls of Varm nnforttinatdy 
Only two have been preserved, the R^s n^tica£ and m part 
of tbe Df iih^jun li VarfO depends on Cato^ he 

develops a sorer judgement based on more capciicniie lad 
knowledge. As a friend of Joliui Caciar^ whose Htemry and 
flcientifk tascej he diaredp. we shnold expect fiom him thu 
higher and more tolerant itudard^ He was enjplaycd hf 
Caesar in arranging the greai stores of Greek and Larin 
liceratnTc for the v^t lihiary which he intended to foomL 

The R^s wai written by Varro in bis cigbiicth 

ycatp In the first book lie devatea hinuctf to the general 
Lheme of iftgtictdtnre^ in the second he discusses cattle and 
Eanii auimalsf and in the third bees, gsh^ and a number of wild 
oeatures- The aid scholar records, to some extent, his own ci- 
pericnce^ bnt tiai collected his material mainly from the writings 
of others. He thus already exhibits the deriTarive tendency 
which ia so marked among bter Larin writeis on sdentific 
Eopio, His mteresta are wider than might perhapa be eipecccdr 
and he dots not contme lus ducturion to Jiii cmi country 
bur make^ comparisons with other dbtricia and lands. The 
prcfentation ia enUvened by humour and the scene, doei not 
lad: animation, though the ntechanism of the dialogue often 
works ttifilf. Ffe uses every opportunity to bring in etymo¬ 
logy, and he rejoicet in artiBcial separations and diviiiont, so 
that in general the work gives one very mneh the impF^OB 
conveyed by many trea.tis« of mcdiacrml origin. Yet hii itylfi 
h always ludd and ta ^metknes vigoroua end tary. 

Among the more pleasing of the pictures that Varro dram ii 
that of thn life of l>eei. This, however, is far mferior in accuracy 
to that 4ct forth by Ariitdtle (584-321 b. c.) in the Hiifmd 
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enimidium^ ind cuafain^ nDthiag Ebat ii non to be found 
IB the pocdc aEDCounf of Varxo^i joniigcr comcmporaiy, Virgil 
{7t>-t^ c.). Among cEic more remiirtablo passages in the: 

^i^'o^t is one in whick Eangnme observm bavfi perceived an 
anddpaTioa of ite modem discoveiy of die DAiuie of malajia, 
^ ID bnOding bouses % be * yon mnst avoid the ne^hboar* 
hood of marshy places , - - bccanse when the manhcf bcgiil to 
dry they engender a multitude of inrkiblt imetu whidi are 
introduced ento the moath and nostrLls with the inhaled lir 
and occaEion aeriou* lUnesses,* 

Vamo, oJong with the other Latin agrinrltiLral writers, early 
drew the attentloa of ihe tchalon of the Renabsance. Hii 
work woa rruiicrLbed by some nnknowo VefOnefc humaniAt oj 
early 21 1509.. Cato» ColumeUi^ and PoIIadiin were toon added 
to form a eollECtiniL ffmjptoif/ rri nurikdf. Afw the mventloii 
of printing thu collectum was widely circnlaieih Tile first 
ediiion appeared ai Venice in 147a, lod many snbdeqnent urn^, 
bearing the nonLea of distmgniilifd leholarr^ ponred from the 
prciaef dining the hoadred year* which followed. 

In the neat writer we have to consider^ the elder Pliny, 
the Greek learea has woiLed farther than in Vorm. Pli^ 
was hom at Como In 23 and was edneated by Pomponiiiii 
Secundns, a poet and military man who inipircd him with 
^ love of learning. Un studied hotany in Rome in the garden 
of Antoedus Castor, Coming under the iitfineqce of Seneca 
he studied philosophy and rhetoric, and pnetbed os an advocate. 
Pliny law military senrice in Germany, rbited Gaul, and became 
1 procurator in Spain. Aftu a stay tn Rome during wkinb he 
completed hii NaiMral dedicattng it eo lie was 

appointed by Veepoaiiii pirdect of the fleet at Mtnipti iitn 
He wii itorioned there at the time of the eruptiDii of Vesuvius 
which overwhelmed Fompdi and Efcrcnlaneum in 79 
ozid he owed hb death ts bk dexim to nhseire that pbenomenua 
more dcecly^ Pliny^i educiiioii^ hit career, fail opinions^ and hit 
duxocter are ail typical of the Itiliau trodiadn of his day. 
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Af 4 wriicf thii emdite and mudi trareUcd mm ciliibiti 
gr^t indiuciy and an Jjitenat in natucal phtnamena that h 
quite uiKnatiuUcd bf muj mi identific 1 Landsrds. Learned 
md cnriQia.^ Plin^ ii entirdy demid of cricied faculty- In bU 
hut^ia lin collected an enormous mBOnnt of matcndiL 
entirely tiniiftetl^ and tkis wotk liia nepitew riglitly spoke of 
a* m *cipat difiasump emditinqi nec mious Yarinm quam 
ifi&A. uattua By Gibbon it waa deaciibcd as * that immcfue 
register where ETtny has deposited the discoredea, the arta 
and tie errora of madcind ^ It was drawn frqni about 3 ,o0q 
worts—most of ihcm now lost—by 146 Roman and 326 Greet 
AUthott. The Natiinsi Himry of PUnfi to which we shall 
frequently refer, may bd divided into eight seettons whici art 
intended to cover the whole of physical knowledge^ The 
character and relative length of these iectitmi h significanu 
They are distributed thru ; 


( 1 ) 

Book u Introductory. 

m 

Ii 

2. Coamologj^ 

( 3 ) 

tt 

3-6- Geography. 

{+) 


7.. Anthropology* 

(5) 

ji 

8— II- Zcnlg^^ 


It 

11-19. Botany* 

<7) 

Ji 

10-32. Medicine. 

(8) 

fj 

33-37* M!nerilDg 7 utd Art. 


The main thoagii that goes through Hiny^s book ii that 
mitiire kiycs mam Natural objects are hardly described as 
inch but only in relation to mao^ All dungt liivc their ^ uses 

* Nature and the earth \ he Baya, * SU ub with admifatian * * * aa 
we contemplate the great variety of plants and find that they 
are created for the Vb^ntt or enjoyment of mahkind/ Thii 
world of wonder ist however, cficcrively without a God and 
worfa by rule—though it is a amnewliat crazy rale which thesi; 
disordered^ creduIoiLi^ wonderdoifing volomei let before 01^ 

* !t is mere fcdly to inquire into the narusu ol God 4.4 ridimloui 
to Buppeae that the great head of aJi thingi regards human 

Yet in thu ivoild in which, he litet man higT¥>«"1f 
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OccupL^ 3 qnite peculiju ind not jilwByi triiTiahtt poSirQ-oiL 
* While other iiiimah he * have an icutincrivt: 1 tnowlet%c 
of their omi powerv -.. 00I7 min h hdplea withont instruction. 
He ilcne desires hemonri and porssessiont * ^. he aJojie provide 
for hifi grave and even for his future after death , , , AH other 
itnmaU live it peace with their kmd , . , bur veri^ with maa* 
mo&t of hifl misfonuiuca ate man's doings,'—Man the beast of 
pre^ 1 Lupuj horns ho^tHi, f^on h&ms fuslii jif ifinj 
*A mm is Hilt humin biit vemiiii to a stranger FJaiitni 
(died 184 B, c.) had written bug ago* 

Many of the mattm on which Plinjr eipress^ a judgcincnt 
would have been impressed on him m the manilotd life of 
Imperial Rome. Manj of the animals he diamsaes were 
brought to the capital from tie furthest ends of the earthy 
for the arena or for the Idccbexu So too with plaqoi Plia^ 
dttmhes a botanic garden kept by ■ Roman for ihe pixrpqfse of 
ascertaining the medical and allied properties of herb?. In 
dcsctiptioiB of living creatures Plinp goes back to Aiistodeand 
Theophraatut, but there it no systcinatic buQdbg of the subject 
and he u sdentiEcaUj fir inferior to hit lources. Medical plant! 
are treated in grefltear detail and he holds the view diat *11 
plan IS have their oivn special medical powers. The thought 
that qature exists for man constantly rfrcirre. His philisophv^ 
which accords iq general with the Stoic scheme, is largely 
drowned and lost in Mi love of detml and ii often lubmerg^ in 
chetOTic- 

Senec* (3 a. o.) haa gone over to the Greeks more 

fully chan Varto or Pliny* Ludui Annaetts Seneca was bom 
at Cordova and his mother appears to have been a native Sp^tiLsh 
lady.^ At an early age he came to Rome and there be spent 
practically all hit life* He came under Stoic influcnte and made 
hit mark at an advtMiate* Scncca became pracior and consul^ 
acted aa tntor to Neroj and i* tald to have amasised a colossal 
foTTUne. After his pqpQ't accession he ihowcd himwlf iub- 
iWTient to that momtcr'i dcrigns. Nero idtmiatdy turned 
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agjinst hhn» lod hivicig beeti ordeFEcl prepare For 

deaths aotkipatetl hh sentence. Hit end if described in 
a powerful pufage Tadtus. 

A proviudil ind a mcinbcr of one of tbe newer families^ 
a briliiatit Thfioiiciaii with a passion for ptibtophj, of wkkb 
±ic was an cloqnent but njiVTiteinatic exponent^ a man 
undoubted huliDce and |tEd^ement had been caincd In afiatrs 
rather than in acdonp with aa interc&t in nariiTe rather in iti 
ooffnucal than in in detailed aspectfp Seneca provides La many 
respects an [ntcreEting conirast to hii oontempontry Plinj^ If 
inferior in cbiracter, Seneca ti the hifgo*-minded of the two. 
Hii work 11 leas typical periiapi of the Roman attitude^ bst it ii 
the more philosophical and far more critioi!. Yet hij 
jftiwj even more than the Natur^ii kiitorid. of Pliny* 

b borrowed material. The number of direct obserratiani that 
it eontiini Is small. Seneca 11 distinctly lest ercduloos than 
Plby, buit just for thb reason he Mb to preserve so modi 
intetrating mattiiaL The chief importance of hii work b that 
it exhibits the attitude to nature of the mare phSosophical— 
and, wo would add^ Eoipane of hb day^ 

Seneca b a SioiCp but diM not hesitate to ciitid±£ the 
dpimom of the school to which it b evident he b but 
loosely attached. The subject ot the naiuraUi 

b a general account of natural phenomena^ but as siich it b 
iU arranged and imperfcci. It dula chiedy with Astronomy 
and Meteorology together with Physical Geography* eihihitiiig 
a special interest in earthquakes and allied phcnomeiu- 
ScDcca fell into tbit trap which had canghi so many Giecki 
before him, the copfusJou of philosophy with science. It 1™ 
a habit of many ancient writers that they would only condder 
phenomena in reLtion to their conception of the wodd 
■cheme as 1 whole. Even the medicaJ ejitcni ol antiqulTy 
indercd from tendency* though Ccbm assures us that it 
had been hb mojiier HjppciCTitea hlmsdi * who fint leparated 
medicine from philosophy *« Our authnrr who woj cdled by 
Dante ^ Seneca morale \ was espeeial^ iurcrested in Etbicxi 
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9 moialln £nt and phwlctit or tdentiil iftcrwardr. Phydci— 
whicH Iot biin taeant a general desciiptron of the UoiTierie— 
led to a knowledge of mxn'a destiny and throngh that lo 
a coniideratiotn of niaa's dnty. * Soine mo rat tigtiificance *, he 
teOt uSf *sho&lii be attached to all studici and ail discijssuii, 
WheihEr wc seek into the secrets of zuturo or itai of divine 
thitigSf the iotil mmt be deli^cxcd from in errors 2iid from 
nine xa tune tcaEnared*' 

At thq CBil of each book Seneca soms up the moral to be 
derived from the pbeiiGioena inyesngated. This ij often of the 
mo^i dlstaoe and iirained duracter, Thus^ tcrminadiig lijs dts* 
tnaiion of the phenomena of light, he aikj/ What wu oatnreV 
purpose in providing matenal capable of receiving end reSect-' 
iflg tmaget f' And he amwers^ * Fiistly her motiTe vvaj to 
show bj the itm vrith bii glare dtiUcd^ since our are too 
weak to gare at him direct, and wiihoat totneihing Co reflect 
hinj we thoiitd be whollf ignorant of hii shape . . , Secondly 
we ihnold be unable to ae* or investigate that conjunction of 
the two ZLcavenljr bodtei by' which the delight it wont tn be 
interrapted [in edipan] mileBi we conM euminE the Tcfleciloni 
of Stan and moon in baaini on the grotind wtih cmnpiratiTe 
freedom, ThirdJj miiron were discovered in order that man 
might know hinuclf.* 

Such a point of view appealed greatly to the ^£dd!e 
Ages. It was a itandpoint ttrf acceptable to the mediaeval 
Church, by which Seneca was regarded as a Christuiu He 
wai indnded by St. Jerome among the scrifi^ftJ iicUnaitia^ 
and is frE^oeniJy quoted bj later Chmtitn writers. But this 
endtaivcly ethical anlnide ii inconshtent with the effective 
idTancemeut of knowledge and has been one of the gristesc 
eneimca of science- In spite of the nobility of his sentiineiLii, 
in spite of his lip-service to the adrancement of knowledg^p 
in spite of hia belief in huirun dsdnj^ Scoect^ ethical attitude 
conld do nothing to stay the downfall of andcni wisdom- To 
that downia]] and in SenecA^i relation re it we ikajl laterretuni* 

The works of Pliny and Seneca di^pr from ihoae of caost 
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tbe auttors that m hare to consider iji that thejr were not 
* diacDrered * bjr th* Renabaance hiunaniiii. Plinj and Seneca 
were indeed ntwer lost* and lh«r worts formed part of the 
reading of the Dark and Middle ^es. For the undemandiDg 
of inediaeTal thought a knowledge of these authori^ ia rieceaiaiy. 


I ], Mfiifdl and F^urin4Tf Kn^tc^I^dgf 

The original nadve Roman medical system waa quite devoid 
of iciendfic cicineuca and wai ihar of a people of the lower 
culture. Interwovcd, at ii all prirmtLre medicine^ with ideal 
that trespass on the domaiTi of rdigioD, it po^esansd that 
multhude of 'specialist ddtie$* which wai jo characierUiic 
of the Roman ciiltt Thus Fever had three tempSea in Romc^ 
and was supplicated as the goddess Ftifii and flatieiingly 
addrwed as F^hrij diuj.^ F^bris Foul 

odoun were invoked m rite name of Mepkiitt to whom, a temple 
was erected at a place where siphpriating fames emerged 
from tlie earth. Lassitude was implored in the name of 
fajjBwid, Uurim guarded the and lucifutj assisted 

by a u'hole group of gpddesGes, had charge of childbirth* 
T^e Kidre pantheon of disease and phjiiologicai fimetion, 
was presided over by the Dia Seluf whose tjcmple wai on one 
of rhe suminits of the QmTmalai. She was the deity who took 
the pvihlic health ondcr hex anperriBioii. 

Some of the sorviving tecords of the original Roman incdi- 
cine are of even lower mareriaJ. Cato the Censor assurei a* 
that the ancient Rome, which he lauded, was jjjk rntdieij sed 
non 1 |j£^ * healthy wrthont doctors.' He advi^d that 

to a atci ox be given three graini of salt, three la ard kavts, three 
rue leaves and various other threes for three conwcutivc dayip 
both paittat and phyriciin fasting and the drug being given 
wh«i both were standing erect. For human patienti his 
panacea was cabbage* He sought to rednee dhlocariona by 
redlEng oTcr diem the euphonious formtiUr 

' Kuat hanat hnat kta phu lists domiabo damnaustrfu^ 
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StndeiiCi of lolk'Iorc hirm ihownthar niia^iEal }LQgI^ cm often 
be traced back lo ^ forgOEien congaCp but ihavof Cato soggoirs 
the explciire iingua fr^attcjx itiil n^ed bj ibe ricdmi of andi 
accidence I 

The entire eitemad aipect of Roman medidne vfAt gradually 
changed hj the adrent of Greek idcnce- There la erideuce, 
howcYer^ that the change hardly penetrated below the upper 
classes. Thus in medical worb of fourth and fifth centnrfes 
of the Chris tiao, era we idU encounter ntmieront aairirala 
of tie older matenaL There are abo man^ reference* in 
St. Anguitine'a Di which thaw that the ancient 

bdiefi were widelj current in Italj eren among the well-to-do 
of hii daj. Alter the fall of the Empire thef Lingered among 
the barbann people* that entered into iu heritage. Nor 
ate they ^ct eidnct, for pmcripnoni and practice* of PLmjp 
of Marcellni Empiricuap and of Seittu Placitui PapjrienBumaj 
idll be traced in the falk-cnstoms and folk'^belicfi of one own 
land ud in the saying* and doingi of continental peatantiyp 

Notwithstanding the large medical finld that the Weftern 
Empire prorided, and the wide accepiance of Greek medi- 
dno by the opper cLwo, it b rrmarkable that the Latio^ 
speaking pcoplca peodneed no eminent phpiciam During the 
Republic Btedical cdTication had been entirely a matter of 
prrrate teaching. The relation of pnpil and master enJiibited 
by the Hippocraric oaii war ciridentiy that which prevailed 
nnder the early Empire. The mimic declared^ * 1 will recton 
him who tinght me this Art as dear to me a* those who bore 
me. I will look □pen hk o&pring at my own brethrtit and 
will teach them thii artj if they would learn itp without fee or 
ttipnladon. By precept, lecture, and ei'ciy other mode of 
mjtructioa^ 1 will impart a biowtedge of this . 4 rt to my own 
wziSj and to thcBe of my tneher^ and to ditdplm bound by 
a ttiptikdoiL and an oati^ according to the Law of Medicine^ 
but to none ocher/ 

Ddpitc the lomc Greek dress in which thU formohLU known 
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to us^ tliere if cvUence it ii of Impens] date tud of Ronmn 
rather than of Greek origin. The very form ol the oath Huggcsu 
tho atrxDgemeBta which were gridoally made for medical 
inftnictbp at Eomc. The first importaiit teacher there was the 
Grech Aickpiidcf of Bithynk [died 40 SpCj, a oflntcnipoiary 
of Lucretiuf and like him an Epictuean. Aidepiades introduced 
the atomic Tiew of Dentocrituf into medicine. He deeply 
influenced the contfe of Later tnedical though ridiculed the 
Hippocratic attitude of relying on the vij medic^trix n^sufo^t 
^ the healing povret of lutme * which he regarded it a mete 
^meditdtion on deaths and urged that icttye meaitirct were 
needed lor the process of emro to be futOt ‘ 

swift and lure \ He founded a regnlar tchool it Rome which 
coDunned after him. 

An ontline of the history o! thii school and qf others formed 
in Rome can he made out with tome approach to dearness. 
At hist the school wai the mere personal foUGwing of the 
physician, who tcxik his pupib and apprentices round mth 
him on hit rudts. A t a later stage tnch gronps combined to form 
iDcie[i« or Colleges^ where questioos of the art were dehated- 
Towards the end of the reign of Augcutm or the beginning of 
that of TiheriuSj these societies constnicted for themselfl'd 
a tEiectiiig-placc OiEt the EtquIEnc, the to-c&Hed m£di£sfMm. 

It bad a president t^ith t^ dtle of archiatrsit and a lecretarj 
known ar the or fcnt^ Knally the emperon built 

halli or dudr/md lor the teaching of mediciofL The ptofesoit 
at first reedved only the pupili* fetin It waj not until the time 
of Vexpagian {emperoT 70-79 JL o.) that medical toachera were 
grren a salary at the public expense. The ayitein wm extended 
by Hadrian (117-138} and Alexander Sereraj 

Thns Rome became a centre of medical iottrociicin# After 
a time snbsidiary centres were Cfiahlbhed in other Italian 
cownj. From Italy the cnatom ipread and we meet tracei 
of nneh ichools ai the hall Greek MartcOIcs^ at well as at 
Bordeaux, Arles, Nimes^Xiyona, and Saragossa. From MaiseiUes, 
which had been the home of the geographer! and attronomer* 
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Pytkcaa and Euthpfieitesj came the physiciaofl C rirtan md 
Cliiniiii]. The latteif though tccna tamed to bathe hk patients 
in ice-cold water in the depth of winter^ received one of 
the higher medical fees mentmcied in anclquirf^ Manila 
too waa ihe bgme of DemtHthena^ the nimt fenawned oi 
ancient ixmlhit, who lived nndef Ncfo, and whose worka 
were nmeh Eought after and lorvived ai leaw as late li the 
fourteenth century. Bordeaui did iehII no great honanr tn 
giving to the worhi ^Izirelliii Empiriru^^ who had high office 
under Thecdoftiu« I ( 579 - 195 ) md Arcadini (59<3-4o8)f and has 

left nt A book w hich repreaenu wdlnigh the law-watcT-mirk of 
tnpemlLiani follj. For the mott pan^ however, the$c pro- 
Tinditl tchooli pradnecd workaday medicjl few of who^e 
writings have come dawn to ns, TTiey were perhapi largely 
training pUcef for the army surgeons. That das Bcldom had 
scicntiiif: inierean^ though Ko^coridcs* one of ihe roost pro¬ 
minent phyaidiM of aniiqtdcy and one who earned the respect 
of Gslen and hat deeply infiiieDced the modern pharmacapoeiap 
served b the army andcr Nero, Dioscoridei, however^ wrote 
in Greek* and his work was probably not translated until the 
dxth eentnry. 

Before we leave the topic of medicaj bitnjctJoji It will be in 
place to say a ivord concertiing the itndy of anatomy^ The 
practical smdj of that SQb}«;t had been carried on at Al«- 
andria^ begitudng with Herophiins and Eriditrams about 3 M 
«.c* Phpiolijgyhad been eaperiincn rallystndied* and the ccmble 
charge of vivijsectijDO of hninan bcbgs is cnade agaioit the tchool 
of Alcxandna byTemiUkn (r* t;;^. aai) and Angnsdne (354- 
430) who are supported by the very damnbg evidence of Cdaui. 
Dissection of the dead body wa* iriU prsabed at Alttandiia 
towards the end of the fitvi century b,c- but it ii probable 
that it bad ceased by the middle of the second cenrurj a. d. 
It h cijcar that lE \xu on the bodies ot animj|]f that Cafen 
(t 30-iOo A. for mstance^ rdled tor hii anatomical kuowtedge^ 
Contidcring the indiffercjicc to human life which the Romnu 
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cihjbitc^ cQoALdcritig their brutality to tliTCS and the 
oppcTtnmtics oStf«d by gladiatorial comhat^r cofitidcriiig the 
obriODi ralne a| auatomlcd knowledge for fttrgka] pracdcc 
and the organization of the miUtaiy inefdjcil icnicc of the 
Hinpire, it is tmJy remarkable that the anatomical knowledge 
of antiquitj waa thua allowed to lapse^ It did not terns tmtil 
ihe rbe of the mediaeval luuvcrdtlcSi. 

Wc may now turn to the litcratnee of mediciiie^ The earliest 
■dcntific medial] work hi Latin is the Dx rx mxdua of Cclaiu 
which was prepared about 50 A. D. It if of grc 4 t interest ai oor 
one adequate representaiive of the surgery of the Alexandrian 
period. Written in cxccQcnt Lat it h in rsany wap the roost 
readable and wcU-arranged andEnt medical work that we have. 
All the evidence, however* points to this wmi of Celins having 
been a compilation if not a ttansladem from the Greeks and the 
kale aurriving part of a complete encydopaedia of bmwkd^ 
hlany of its pbxasei are ckiscly remlnlfcent of the ' Hippocratic 
ColkctLOCL \ The cthiciJ tone ii high and the general line 
of trearment lenadhk and hmnane* Celiut, though aftnost 
nnknown to the AUddlc Ages^ the firat da^icat aitdkal 
writer to be printed, his wort appearing at Florence in 1476^ 

The neatise of Cehni ia divided into eight books. It opetit 
wiih an inicfesting account of the history of medidne contain¬ 
ing a cumpatbon of the rival wets of the so-called " Dogmatic" 
and Empiric * phpicians. The fii^E two books deal with diet 
and the general principles of thcrapentTca and pathology* the 
third and fourth dbcuss tntemal discaAcf, the hith and tbth 
external dueases. The seventh and eighth bookai^ demted to 
lurgery* are perhaps the most valuable, Cdiirs profcHcs 
himieif a ftilloiver of AacLcpiadja of Bithynia {died x, 40 i. a) 
but, anlite hb masta, he by no means despises the Hippocntic 
rxpxxismt method of ^ waitLng cm the disease ^ Jo many 
marten hii compiratiTe boldnas as a stirgeon will draw the 
attentioa of the tnodEm medical readEi. Thus he describe 
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phxtlc opcntloiis on iLc hzc laJ rnoctli^ wd the remaT^j of 
pdfpnA fnnii the nuse. He telli too of the very <l4n£€roua 
□perationj for eitiriiatijie a goitre and of cattiiig for stone, 
He givc» an cxcdlenr account of what might be thought the 
ETtodem operattoa for removal of tauiiiai Noteworthy alio U 
hii deacripdon of dcutil practice which tnclndc^ the winng of 
foose rccih and an account of what appeam to have been a dental 
Enbror. An idea of the surgical mstrumeutg in use lq bl# time 
can be obtained from those which have been lucovered from 
Pompeij^ some of which are diiplayed In Fig, At the ^op 
u thown a pib of forceps oE 1 form used m TcmoTEog a long 
tmila. BeloWi from left to ligbt^ arc arranged a long Eorcepi 
with pointed ends* a small pair of scissors, a pair oE dental 
forceps, and a small pair of EwtezerSi To the right there £1 
placed a pair of blmit forceps above and an mstriiment Eor 
scirificatLQii bclnw. 

The remainmg Latin medical WTitings that we poaacu are not 
ol high Klentihe value, Smrvmng wtnha are aimibed to Autoniui 
M uas^ the medical attendant of Augiiftus, The attribu cion, Imw- 
ever^ ii spurimu and^ after Celias^ the fint Lactn medical author 
whotse wridngi have nurived ii probably Sciibunlus Laigua, a 
phpidan of the ao-cilled * Empiric * school. He prardied it 
Rome under Clandim wbam he accompanied in 43 a. d. on. bis 
expedition to BiitaiUf and he wai physidan to the Emprcai 
Menalina. Hi* receipt boot ii dtrired eatircly bom Greek 
iOUTCcs of the lower type. He foUow* the unscientihe methodr 
wbich became rery popular in ihe Middle Ages^ of beginning 
with the bead and worHng down to the ieer^entirdy disregarding 
the relanoiu and fnnetiotts of the orgaai. Thii method of 
clasiifying dheaaes by theb position in the body h very andeac 
and ii encouutered in aa Egyptian medical papynu of about 
E700 v. c. Senboniuj Is the earliest writer who makes mention 
of the so-called and ha* been praised becaute 

■ome of the nnguenti that he employed for wonnds had anii- 
veprlc qnaliticar 
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After ScfibomiB htigm the mml mcieiLt Larin medkil 
work it that of PlLny^ He was a acamer of medicjl icieDCf 
and the itirveliiig Greda who practised if. ' Medidoct ^ 
■pite of its lucrariTEDsa/ say^ Pliay, * \s the one art of tliCM 
Greeka rhar rhg ncrioiP Romaxi tiai to Ear refused to cnlriniev 
Few of oor fellow-duictia have been willing eren to tooich 
it* ind if ihej do so they desert at an« to clic Greehi * . » 
UnfortiiMtely there is no law to pimisli i^orani ph7aicii&** 
and capital punidunent It nerei inftifitcd on them. Yet 
thev Icam by oor anSering and expetimenC by patting to 
death/ The eoUection of Pliny^ wfuch w-ai to be i substitnie 
fm the viorJa of thesfi wretched Gf eeta^ conHisti of a vast seriefi 
of remedies bniir on the supposedly firm giotuid of * experience 
It h ba^ed on no theory, it it tupported by no dMtrinc, h di 
founded on (m cxpcriiiieat< Yet it h the pototype of the 
mtdki] oatpot of the next fifteen bandred ycart The cry of 
Pliny for ^ experience ' as against *' theory ^ hai been plainrireiy 
echoed by the * practical" nmi down the agei. Yet there ue 
•nbjetta and there are condkiona in which the man without 
a theory nuy be the moBT unpracriod of alL hfledicmc Li inch 
a subjecT and disease it such a condition. 

When ‘ experience " h icLVoked is medical mattcia by Pliny 
and Ijy later wriiefy* the absence of the parallel to th* * aperi- 
ence * of many other a^aln of life is often missed. In Other 
matten the so-called cipcrience ts uatully under some tort 
cf control* and therefore in fact approaches the charactex 
of ^ eiperimeat \ ExpcricDce is thna ficqacnily but the 
ftsolt of a lErict of tihj^rvathfij pr^tt^^uin* With clinical 
medidne, *o long an it ia nncontroiled by the andllaiy tdencei, 
Thk ciQ leidcim be the case, A single instance from Pliny will 
sufict ‘ The herb dittany V be says^ * has the power to 
extract arrows. '^Thk pf^vrd by ^tags who had been 
ftruck by ih^c missiles whii were locMned when tiief f<?d 
on ihit plant/ Had Pliny nude any cfEort to verify mch 
a statemcnE f He bad his ^ experience in lactf from 
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m kitcrpcIiEfrtl ind ^pniioiu paetage df a wdi± bjHiitophraatnaj 
4 bd he otaitj to nientkm Im aource* FTiepc$£es]4da with the 
idea dl the value of tuch cipcrience led Plinf and the aget 
whkh followed hina into innnnictabte ab^ntditiei into which 
it would be proBtlEj; to lotlowr thenu But if the muldtodlnana 
rcoiediei of Pliny always meleu and often diaguidngj yet 
hii hock contains some ndnablc maierui lot the hiitary of 
media ne* culled from many Hinrees now lo*t, very dii- 
cuisivtmcfis and Idtc of gossip are our gaioi and though lie can 
do nofthlng to advance medical knowledge be gives tii mueb 
icLiighr into medical praciice in antiijiiiiy. 

The lacer medical wdtbigt in the Latin Ungnage are hardly 
worth notice here. Some* auch at thoie of FriidanoB (f* SSo)* 
hilarccilufi (f^ (pseudo-) Apuldut Barbamt (? t, 

oontempiibie in themBdre, are of inceroat for the infiBEmce 
they had on after ages. One writer, Qulntiia Seremts Sam- 
monicna (r. ia remarkable for hiring introduced into 

Latin the fooliih ciiitom of writiiig medical works In vme, 
He if alto the fiiat to record the famous device or rhjTrn known 
ai the Another late Ijtm medical wriieTi 

Vindicianni -IXio), Im intlle than movtt was the friend of 
St. Augtuiine. Lnportaiit for a special reaaon ii Caelim 
Anieliinui* a NunudUnphyudan of the fifth oentnry. Hii vmk 
ii of philnlngica) interest and ii ittao nodceafale as one of the few 
remnants of the lo-calkd * Methodiit * cchoot. It iB* howcTcr, 
a tmmUiion from the Greek Sorantu and not a native work. The 
lait Latin nLcdiCnl writer of antifjnity it probably Casiiitt Felix, 
an African, whose langnage .ia btereBimg but whose wort 
written in 447, conEista only of extraett ftom earlier writers- 

Veterinary medicine wai a topic on which the Roman agri- 
culinnl intexestfl concentrated considcnble attentiom An 
important sonree for much of their material was a fmrk by rltg 
Car^aginiao Mago (r, 200 n, whidi wm tramlited into both 
Larin and Greet Thi: earlier Latin works on agricuitute— 
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Cato, Vorroi ColtimclJa—niturdlj indtide many pas4a^ lAidi 

difCUfil die treitniEnt of iidt aniinali) and is evidence tllAt 

they draw brgdy on Mago. The Gttffgia of (wntten 

51 c.) ii leaily a manual of sgricnltTirc in tk5i^ In the third 

book of the Virgil deals with the care and breeding of 

anirELaia, and he ipcaka of epizomde diseases vuch as scablei in 
iheep^ fooT-rott anthrsi* nMci, and sheep-roi* hinch veter* 
mary JnlDtmatiQn may be gleaned froin the wdiIi of Fllnj* 
A EnnionE collection of temedits for dbesKi of cattle has come 
down to tu under the name of Gargilius Martialis (c. 200 s. D.) ; 
it is intcreiting as an example of litc Roman veteemsuy medicine 
with litdc or no Greek mflnmoe. The agricnltnrai wnicr 
FaUadios^ who Bcumhed m the fourth century, gira an acoiunt 
of the pointi of honet and describes hoi« to tell their age by the 
leeth. The wort cMTcUed some infinence on the Middle Age* 
and wis translated into EngLiah ii early as 1420. 

By £af the betr known and most complete Latin TCterioajy 
work is the Digistcrum arth Libn IF hy Hanoi 

Vegetini Renatuf (383^50)1 who ti known also aa a writer on 
military topics. The treattEc ii remarkably scienrifiE and well 
arranged, conjidcring the period at which it war composed; 
efpeciiily nocewonhy is the coniempc eoepresied in it for 
mcantatkinl and aTher inperiritioni praedeej, It had been 
studied by Petrarch and was the first Tetcrinaiy work to be 
prmLed (Rome, ^487]^ Vcgctitii has been called the * father 
of ircicriiiary Eocnee * | it ii certain, however, that ht wai 
4 compiler, and among his ftontced is the Chironis 

translated from Greek by one CUndius Hermertis (c. joo a, n^J)* 
The work of Hermems fUrrlTea and is of great phiLuilogicai 
importance as a recard of Low Larin lingmitic forms. 

I 4. Hygirnf Jind 0/ Fabju H^atib 

•kndtf tbt Empire 

If in Medione inclf the Homan achiered bui little, tn 
organiaadjon of medical lerricc, and eipecuDy in the depon^ 
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Ldtr i wfl-niidpif Irj^kpnary In ftro ^□nuable^ 

Ritlu ■ raqran himUi^i the thi^ of iu ^nsiJimr 
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tncQ!' wbicb dctli wiih the pablk im positicHi ti tit 

moTs hoooHJTiblc- An ihc wiice« on andiitccttEtc — ^Varro, 
VitniTiiisv and CoIoEaclIa—gire muct attcntioQ to tlie oricnta* 
tiaoj poeitiDn, and dt^nAgc of bmlding^i. and from an t^ily 
dare ftaniuEion and public bcaltli drew the attention of atatec- 
men. Gomidering tiic dread of the tieighbonrhood of marshea 
on the part of these praetieal sariitariaiit and in view of modem 
knowledge of the mosqaito-borne duractEf of malaria^ it ii 
entertajning to find the mo^<|nito net ndietded b)f 

the poeti Horace^ J utenalf and Properdtu 1 
Smitatkin was a Icatute of Romitk life. Rome wu aJreadjp 
provided with doatae or tobtciranEan ieweii in ihe age of the 
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Tanpiit^ p 5 th cent. a. cj* Similst conduiti have been found tn 
excavadbrLS in Crete of MifLoao dxte^ bnr rhere » evidence that 
the idea reached Rome from Etruscan sonroei. Tradition b 
probably jdst to referring the eoDstnierion of the ChacA 
ffiAxima itaei^ the main drain of Rome [ligt. lo and ij], to 
the period of monarchy. 

The gromh of hygienic tdea^ is seen in the interdict by the 
* Law of the Twelve Table* *■ (450 », cO agamat btiriali within 
the dry wads. It ii notewtinhT that this order h made without 
rtfcfcnce to any pbjmdari. The iame absence of proieuiona] 
nLEdical interventioa may be noted in tlic JnjtrnciiQiu iasaed 
to the acdiles 10 attend Ko the clcanlinca) of the itreets and lo 
the diitiibntinn of watCTh Nor b anymoiical help or opinion 
[nvoted by the andent Lex rrgid^ at mb n ted to Nomai wliidt 
directed ihe opening of the body in the hope of ertzactlng 

•J 70 tJ 
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M. Uring duld m the of s prcgdAHC nximan wLd had died. 
It ti the cnigin ol the ^o-catled * Caeiuean secttoa \ the method 
bf ^vhkh Caeur him^ ii said to have heed hrtnighr iaio iLe 
wofJiL 

At the dace of the^ decrees phpidacu to Rome were cither 
BiaTes or in entirely luboidmate poutiaiiH Thdr BiacuB wbb 
gtcatiy improTfid by Julim Cacur who, Suctonlua [e> 120 a. d-) 
telli iiBs * coDicrred dti]cenahip od ill who practised medidnc JSt 
Rome ... 10 date them more deslroua of liviog m the Ezity 
ind to indace othen to rtaort to it*. The hneat mDiiEimcnt 
to the Romui care for the public health w rands yet fot 
ill to see In the temiins of the fourteen great aqueduen 
whidi ittpplicd the dty with 300,000,000 gilloni of potable 
witcr djUy. No mjadern city h bei ccr equipped in this regard- 
The Romm militaiy writer Sciitni juliiu Fronfinti* (e. 4i;)“io3 
A. D.] luw Icit 111 ■ good account of ihcae iqnedncti and thchr 
hittdty mhk Df Mrhif The dberiburiem of water 

to indifidua] fmuBs was also well cared for, and caizdlent 
spedmtns of RomiD plutnbing may be Kcn in the Biitiih 
MosctLtn [Fig- 14], A large number of other sanicaty deticci 
hare ferrivcd in minj sitea and are parucnlarty well icen 
at Timfad in Algeria [Fig, i^|. 

Under the early Empire a dennite public mtdicaJ lenrice 
wai coni ti to ted. Pnblic phy^idwt or dr*hidftif as they were 
later called, were appointed co the Tarions towns and inititu- 
lions. Aleaandcr SeveniB (2^2^35) organbicd the medical 
serrice of the imperial house. Th^i archEatera of the palace 
were sometimes pmtnnted to provincial govcmonliips, a* 
happened to Amomus (r. 320), fathjcf o£ the poet, who becainc 
prefect of lUyria, or to VindidannS (r. 400), tlic frien d of Angut- 
rine, who became proconsul of Africa. At a ytt hux date the 
hnt archiater of the ucred pslace was litrested with the functino 
of lodging dUputet beiwecn phyriciam, ' We decoraic yon 
fr^cnihii moment", says Casskrdorut (490-503) ru one of them m 
his uiual pompniu and rouDdahnin rtyle^ ^ with the honour of 
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hdug htad of the irduaTeTi, that yftn alone atnong the mastieri 
of health nuj be pre-enuncnt, tad that all those who cierdse 
their izigenntty on the eubiJetitf of nmtutl contradictions jnay 
refer to your judgcmenc^ Be you the arbiter of thii ejcaltcd art| 
and adjudge the condLctfl of thc^e who have formerly taken only 
thdr passiona for judge. In healing them you will heal the 




Fw. 14- DiifTaiii nl douMf actlm krtinxc juLmy femn 3 c^li ma Itt hmnia^ 

Duir m the Hridib Hutcure. The piu^p it coaitrufXrd qd a pifodpic 
loTEntfid by Ci^dhiut qf Ainnhdrit The pump Li wtirkcd by 

■lltnariiif plilcgcti tahcd and hnreftd hf a vmg\r Tuding beam which, 
foe ilniiptj city^ is hrfr gmitirri. TIle bottnm of the cytizidicn ut fihich the 
phuigei* own •mxrt CnunEClEd hy pptf with the watcf-AnppIy jujd k» 
fitmlilied with fap Tmln* DpeRing Upwatd. VPhen iht pi wm nlieif 

a wmetD wxt £i«stjrd and the water UfiDd ibr ys|n and nubed liij. When 
the pliutfEf rcath,Ed the hi|heir f{\mX ihr nln ^clj afsiu lad rcialned the 
wAttr. When ihq plimger de^cradtd it far red the water £inin the cythider 
lAtA thf fenlnal ddiTEiy tube thrqi^b. snutbet flap vatTe iu the hoiiiaq.tAJ 
pipe. 

tick jf you icrtulnate their quairrh pnidnmJyp Ic 11 a great 
pthileg^ for you tlut ih^ able men iliould be submitted to 
your authority and that you shonld be honoured among those 
whom ail the worhl icveres/ 

In Greek tandi ttatc physidam had been known fot many 
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Ccntofies and are nieiitioDed by Hemdutm (f» 494-^4^5 1* q,). 
In the dayt of the Empire tke cqatom of jrppointm^ dktEict 
pky^idaia spread early from Italy to Gaul and 10 the other 
provioircA. A statute of AntcmlnTie of abcmt the year 160 a^ik 
regulate* the appamtment of theii: phpidaiu. * The fmalimt 
tqwnj may hire five physicians who may enjoy iininiinity from 
taxation... .The more important towns may have ^vtn ... ,The 
towtu of larger grade may have tea. . . « It is snitable for the 
largest number to be allowed to the capital cities^ the second 
to cities with a cooxt of justice^ * * ^ These niimbcxi may not 
be flitrpasaed either by an ordinance of the curia or by my 
other means socref^ hnt it h lawful to djiQmiah them if tills 
is done in view of the dTii changes." The main duty of these 
pfaysicuiis wai to attend to the need* of the pemr. In. the 
code of jasrdnian (533 A.p.) there u an artide urging them to 
gwe this service cheerfully rather than the more sulwcrrient 
at[end4uice on the ‘iiVcaltiy+ Tlidf talariea were hxed by ihe 
irjiirrffjTf/ or mnnicrpal coundUoix. They were encouraged 
to undertake the teaming of pupili. Jnscriptioiui prove the 
exiitence of such municipal drehi^tfi in many townsj and 
ait&i the respeei in which they were held. 

It h in connexion with the tnny that we see the Romati 
mcdieal system at its beat. The actual medical oiganizatioa of 
the Roman array how^erj a very' debatable Topici and 
information cxmccming it Las to be gatlieied Itntn Tcry 
scattered tonr™. The marEer may be thua sninnieii up- 
' Each of the 15-30 legions of 10 enhorts (nttmbcrtng 6joo- 
men in ail) had a Jegbnaxy phyaidLan (rntditrui ; 

each cl the 9 preterLan cohorts, the 4 urban cohortSi and the 
7 cohorta of cigiUi (who acted as police and firemen hi the dty) 
Lad four cohort surgeonf enhortis)^ Every body of 

auxfljjLry troops and every ahip of the pretoiian fiect had alsD 
itt physician. AH these phyiidans^ as pirt of the miliury 
ettahlUbment^ were fcgardjcd SM immmifSi extmpc from guard 
xnd combit-dury cEt day-labour, and ranked among the 
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p4lis (noR'COHuiiLB^on^ d^iccn^]. In tlis Fretorian and dty 
cohnro, iheiy wfife repaired to be Rdinan citizenip wliile tHe 
phTSickn^ d£ tbe vigils and tmUixty trdopi, serving in Itilj 
lud the proTuiEe^ eculd be Irccdmen or foteignetti^ Tor this 
rejsotip the itafi nirgHjii^ of tbe^e latter organia^atbiii were 
CiUed ^din^rii The Icgioiiarf phyucuni were all of 

cqnaJ rank, had no dthcr mcdfcal xirpericiT^ and vrett lab¬ 
or dbiited only to the csiop comtnandcr cArtrsrvm) 

ot^ in bid ibsencc;, to the tribunes of the legioas^ The lociaJ 
atatuB of the mediiiaJ siafi id this milirary hjcrarchy that 
of the innumeraye grades of non-comniksioDed personnel and 
of the highly elaborated hntedncracy attached to the irmyi 
vrhich induckd iccDuntantap notiirieB, regiitraj^ aecieiariei, and 
civilian fonctionaTiei of aU tbdj' (F. H. Garrison]. The 
actnai adminiirratlon of dist-aid by Roman military stugeoDJ 
it repTMtiLted on Trajan^a column [Fig- ij]- 

The great conrriburioa of Rome to mcdioac—and it La 
a very great one—ii the hoipiial lyitcm. [t u a scheme that 
qaiurally arme emt of the Roman geniua for organization and la 
tonnected with the Roman military lyatcim Among the Gre^ 
wfrrId, * surgeries wm wdJ known ; they were, however^ the 
private property of the medical man. Larger iottittitiijnj \vcre 
cannecled with the Acseni^pian templn but there h no evidence 
of BOEiitihc medical treatment in these ptates. lo Rcpuhliciii 
rimes the Romani were no betta" offp and the worlt of Cato 
ihowi that there waa do proYt^ion for rick ihiTes. A temple to 
d^esculapim bad Uocn estAblbhed on an island of the Tiber in 
Republican times. The island wat ridpUke in fonm Part of 
it had been hewn to the shape of a shlp^s poop whereon the 
staff and lerpenr of Ae&cnbpini and the head of the god svere 
carted ; Temaim of these symbols can he «een there to thia 
day [Fig. 21]. * On thin island ol Aescnlapiiti \ Sueionlni lella 
nf, *ecTtaLn men exposed their lick and wom-ont davea becanre 
of the tioobJe of rreatiDg them. The Emperor Cliudini 
{41-54 A. dJi however^ decreed ihat mch bLit« were free^aml^ 
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if c^y ccMioveredp chef ihodd not return to the cDiitrot nf 
their iaaattT&,.* Thus th* bknd became a pLice of rchig* far 
the 5 ick poor. Wc may regard it sa an e^rly form of pnblir 
hcapicaL 

Cdlnmclla fFsrst eentory a- d.J spcaia of * in- 

firmarie^ for tuch pcrsonfip and givci humane dlreciianx for 
their manigciELeiit. bencca tella m that raZriu^sVciiriJi ivcte in 
UJe F\^eri by free Hcmani^ The.excairarioili at Fompeu. ibow 
that a phyikian’s home might ereD be bnilt lomewhai on the 
tinea of a modem ^numng home L There are paaagM in Galen 
(Tjo^ao I A. n,) which icem tu imply that it waa in the proiriauri^ 
that fTriYate imtimtzooj ftrat ilcyclupcd into subFeotioped 
puhik hospiiiali. 

Thii development of public hotpiidt natnraliy “rif aSected 
□dlitaiT life. At dm lick soyicit had been sent home for 
treatment. Aa the Homan frDntien spread cvex wider ttui 
became itnpcKBlble and military hospitals were founded at 
important (trategit: poioti. The rites of several such military 
hoapiials have been eiacivatecL The earliest that has come to 
light i» of the first century and is at Camunmmp about twenty 
miles from Vienna* The best explored is at Novaefiom 
^SJ lower Ahine near DijisclJorf,L Tlie mllitiiy 

hospital at Novaesium was founded abont lOO a, n* but has later 
deencuts^ Ic is built on the ccutidor syiteijL Entering ffom the 
Dorch between the admlniatratTve olEces we come on a large hall 
on which Succeeds a long narrow room plated along the aiii of 
the building. This room wn probably used as J mfectory* It 
li surrounded on three udd by a corridor out of which open 
charnbers for the ricE Around thti serfci of diambcT^ run* 
aaothex corridor ilio along three sides of the building, and 
tiound this imtET cnmiior again i* another series of chamben. 
These outfir chambers am petmliarly arranged ao that they 
do not open dimctly into the eoTridor but each pair is 
tMched tliTough a anuU Tesribuk. (See deuil in Fig. 15 j T^e 
MTaugement musi be related to sanitation, and traces of the 
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draina^ sjrtcEn iuTe bttn. uncovered. The g^cral scheme u 
miiciii iia idvajQCC of xaj military hmphal until quite modem 
timcik 

Frcmi the mXUury vali^tudtmafium it was Ud gtcat step to tbe 
tanmuctkm of saTnilgr inatitntiDna for the nmneroiu imperial 
ofiidalj xml didi famillet in the prorinckl towns« MotiFe* of 

Detail cf 

ConstructiOTL of Vbuids 

mrniEi 



FfOk 15. Plata ^ Rosexn Mlltbrj Hraplai xt ceu 

1>EiMdd&rt^ The ol the tald U> the liiScfcat pmtti of the bnkUuii 

b eoDje<to[^P 


bcticrolcncci too^ seem to have gTadqallj come In* and finally 
public hospiiah were founded b many localtd^. The idea 
naturalij paued on to ChriatUn dmesp and the pious foundation 
of hospicalt for the aide and outcast la the Middle Ages u to 
be traced back to ihefre Roman ^^tudinaria. The first 
charitable mstitution of this kind concemijig whicli we have 
dear information was estibliihcd at Rome iii the fourth centniy 
by a Christian lady named Fahioia of whom we leam bom 
St- Jerome. The plan of such a hotpltal projected it St. Gall 
in the early yean of the ninth century hu nrfriFccL It reimiids 
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11^ m umny rcspccti of the early Romiti ndlitjry hospitak. 
The^ mcEHaeral hospitals for the det must oatEually be dis¬ 
tinguished from the even more numerouj * i pi tab * for 
trawliers and pilgrimt, the idea at whith ma^rperhapa he ttac^ed 
back to the rest^honacH along tlie strategic roads of the Empire^ 

§ 5 , Mjithfmaticj and Physical Siurtw 

Am T/iith all other pccrplesj the firtc ayrtem of ntuntiation 
adopted by the RoznaEu was based on Brtger mtin ting- . From 
it was developed a method of mecliariica] reckonitig on a count- 



Figv CajTcd E<ini Coiuitert emplaned in talcniatioQj i&Qndin Pompeii 
■ad Ofl'W tu the Blitzili UuKfmilr Ttup povltioiu %ht hand indifaJx: 
mimberi, atid art idtuticaJ fiiih fTxahoili a till used ia Ep^utd id the tic- 
tecalh c«atwy. 

mg board. The rimplest form was a board coir^ed with aaod 
divided into coitunm by ihe finger or by the stylus, cotintert 
being qstd in caknladnn^ Cicerop ncfcrriiig to this mechodp 
■peatf of m ciperr calctilatm: as £nUii$tm attigis^^ pidurrem, 
* dcTiSf at bandlmg the sand Tliir comilon employed hsd 
graven upon them hgnres of fhe hand tn varionj poaitionfl m 
T epresonL different pumbcti. Many fuch counteri have mr- 
vivcti [Hg. 16] and ihejfirymbfib are identical with thoM which 
remained in vogue till late mcdiaeral times. 

A more complicated mpparatui tvaa the true This 

b^n at a board with a series of gmoves m which ptbbla or 
lalcidi could be moved up and down^, hcDce the verb rjhtJa 
and the modern me of The actual form of the 
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Rem^n ftbiciu if well fcnoi'viit md aevcral rscellently pre* 
served spedinciia luvt been rtcoT^ed. In itH more devulaped 
form the aboou esniisted of on upper tow of short and a lower 
row of long rodi [Fig* 17V, Eich of the short Ttxfa had a «jigk 
perforated bead mnniag on ic and eaeb of the Longer ona fociz 
inch beadi. Thu fine rod an the right Wits nurked for unita, 
the next on in left Iot tens, and so on np to a imlliotL Its 
mode of appliratLon was very mndi more complicated than 
might be nnagined^ Pmiiu had both lonns of calcDlatlng 
board in mind when he derides the zany pii nunurm #r 

ifftff in pidvm mtfAS scit 


was liandiczpped by its in- 
adetpiate nQtatlon. The 
Roman numerals were^ it 
ia belieFeti, derbed from 
Etrtucan boutocs. Tlit 
dedmal ^tem with which wc iie nowaiiap familiar is of Indian 
origin, and reached Europe through Arabk channel in the 
M i ddle Aga. The Greeks often nsed geomet rical methods where 
we shauLd Invoke the aid of algebra, and tbdx niitbemdtical 
develop mentj made little impresiion on the Romani. How slight 
Wii the matihematicai krtowlcdgi: absorbed by Enin scieotific 
author! may be gathered from the and Jritbmftica 

bearing the name of BoetbiEu (^80—Those elementary 
worb arcribed to ^the Iasi of the sneients^ represenc the mathe^ 
maried legacy of antiquity to the earlier !tQdd!e Ages. Etcd 
wben Rome had world dominioEii Cccro bemoaned that * the 
Greek matheiQaddins Lead the field m pure geometry^ while 
we bmit oQT^ves to the practice of reckoning and measudiig 


rijjj//, “who iniggera at 
the figures on the abaciia 
or the ridges of fotro^ved 
aand K 

The whole mathe¬ 
matical system of inriqnlty 


iiliiiii 



J^JQ. 17. A Ltic form ol Romaa Alums- 
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Tlie Romant Kdd the art of ifieiiSurxtiDn waA it leut 
m old ££ thjdr dry, And ri wai said ta IiAve bc^n £nt; pracdAcd 
by the priesta for eccLomticil puipcrtea it i ?Gfy early date. 
TUe Smcpwlcdge of the lubject adf^inced in Imperial limcft 
and j rc^nlir ichool the tcathing of anrrcyitig' was estab- 
li&bedi The chief mJtrument in gentni: ufc was blown u 

dm grtm^. It constited of 
trwo Hneaii fixed it right 
■nglej and iitinged to tnrn 
hnrimiitAllf ibont a rcftiesl 
piTot. From the end of 
each Imca] a pltimmet wn 
fospeiidcd. One of the 
Imeib wis OAed for rigbtiq^ 
and the other to detennine 
the diieciiDfi in tlie field at 
right ojigks to the first* Ai 
both agrictdtiirc ind td^vii- 
planmiig were miidyon rec- 
tangtdarlines thii mstnijnea l 
Was of wide applicatioiLi 
A figure of it hxi fcecii foond 
on the griTe of a Roman 
fTETTEyori and an icrnal 
tpedmen has heen recovered 
from Poenpeii [Fig, f&]- 
That lire hMM also yielded 
a number of compaa&ea ^ad other apparatus emploj^eil in men- 
tntarion [Fig. 19]. The inaeoiEacT of tome Romanmcaanremeoti 
is ittange when we coaiider the eiactne$s of these Fotupdiin 
Snatrumeol*. Thui 3 J ii gtvefl JU the fatm of rim ciroimfercikCc 
of a drek to the dimiertr by VitmTini^ a competent ATchicect 
who man often have had occsiion to cxmxunc the dmmt ol 
cnlEimnit, A betttf 

ichoolboF provided with 1 compssi and inpe meaiarcj 













An tcteratiiig d&cn|3tion of tte metliod of tiilmiidon of 
the dktance fram the fibser^er of m ina^oces&ible point on the 
wme l«d ±1 luiosdfp the opposite bank of a lirer, ha 
coine dawn to itt. A liiu; ia traced dong the near and 

ii tneaured off by rolilng aloog it a ied^mfur^ an inttriLmciat 
coruistiiig of 1 whed the length of the circamfetcuce of which 
is known and whose Tevnlationi can be counted. Vitnmus has 
prefferred fof qb a description of this apparatoi which ii in effect 
a taxicab * [Fig* ^ 3 ' From each end of tJii* meMiued hm* 
a sight ii taken hj means ol tjue dioptruhe Roman fnrra of 
whkh was inicrior to that described hj Hero of Alexandria 
(f* fst centi The angles and the base being thus avail¬ 

able, 3 trbngkt coogmtnt to 
that formed bj joining the point 
on the far bank to the extremis 
ties of the mcajorcci linCip b con- 
■tnictcd on the near banL The 
vertical heigbt of tha triangle 
can now be measnied b^ the 
hodoTEietcr and this will id ve the inimizn*ni». 

diiTJUte of Ike point frem the 

observer* or the breadth of the river. We may here note that 
the work of Viimrini was first printrd in 14B6 at Rome and 
vrai early dioilaring m an ftalLin tranfUtion. It wai perhaps 
from such a venioii that Leonardo da Vinci (14.5 $-1519) 
obtained hints which enabled him to detign Mi * taricab *. 

Mechanical knowledge among the Ronuiu was very evident 
in certain depamnents ; it had alwayi a proedcai directiDn 
juid was not etdrivated fw its own sake. Among the 
inventions that the Romans may have made independeatly 
b the (tedyard. Thia instrnmest b a device of coiuiderahle 
anri{|uity among thetn* and may be traced hack at least as far 
Hi the third centtiiry b, c^ Its use wij widely anderstood and 
many ipedmcnj have been recovered [Kg. a s j. The principb of 
the pnOey^ tm, wai well known. Thu* on one of thenmnuments 
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we cm ioHjEj# tile iiiEcliatii^ni at i cir;me« It ii Werbcd by 
1 treadmil] anH lalieft blocki of stoiie by ^ctiDg tkcmiglt A whole 
ijPTein of pullej* [Fig* 3:l]» 


Fio, la. ’ Tuitab * *t tLodoifi'^Dtr it dtserlbed by VitruITie wlittl 
A nnu th^ gronjud. It hms^ e«xiiiiicallj a ttmrhmd to ifi istci b pvf 

wbicb fin Lei1i>^ die cost ^ wb^ci n. AtcVvl^fAiaiiaiief wbccll a tbevltccl M 
i;b«rcfi^f£ iiirci eoe p«f. Tbe rQUeioa ci b u traiiMmilt«l tA4 feeIii^ ihalf 
And tli£ fc^tioa of dnt shaft u tnndnntted aiid redoctd hy fatugc thuniell 
lEi£ •Btxim of jaLon C, Sp and p{irall}i^ tbt tuiatiaa at w u trammitte^ 
to 1 rmaeil thlJt whiohitfaxiuedtn the Tbit diet O ix pefforatsd 

^tb hninti At deth g nutn thett holet tome in tiini eppoti ta to tbs nptm 
upper end of the tube IT J l^dl to tiu CnerYoit. w- Ptb-blfl ITA p^ced 

cm wvh of ihc hnle* hi C ond the tBjehme ii w geared thaf for rrwiy ndU 
tzBvtreed ana £tih into the rtKTYoir L The dktafieE traWETJcd tutj be 
chcehed by Efnmtiiig thrif pebbStt- I^b hxgj be llcted to du boHoantal 
■hiltt m Ki L »iul H. 
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Tli£ ^dcq_n 3 t£ ibf^rtirat bails af the phpicai cDncepcbiu 
of Lado wriien u thown in diMtioBS* Tbui ffisij 

recouDts a fabk of lilt Renjor^^ a. fith of thn Mcditciraneaa 
whith has a fnclucf on m head. * TMt tinp* fiab can leairaLQ. 
all the brcei of the oeean, Wuidft g 

majp rage and ftiomi mwy ytt 
the B&h TeaLrains their might and 
fojy* and cin^es ship! 10 stand 
VCD] ^ ^ * by emipl/ adhering to 
them.* Centuiiea befon?* Ardii- 
medes (^S7-£ 12 a. c.) had demanded 
*a fixtd place on which to stand that he might 
move the world % The ftill undentanding oi the 
worla of Archimedes failed for the next mlUen- 
mxm and a half. Yet hu ^pler pracricil devicea, 
fnth a£ the water imcw^ were familiar emmgh to 
the Romaiit. 

Seneca u supcHcirt sdentifically* to Plir^. This 
b itself tl tm great diithictian^ but there are 
aereral passages in tbe Omuui^i natufoUi which 
ittggest that Seneca did occasionallf take the 
tioubie to TCriff some of tbe ttatementa that be 
maices^ He has a dear idea too of the valne of 
aitrcmomica] obserratiam. Thtu he teUi nt thai 
' it ij essential to hzrt a record of all fanner 
appearances q{ coinen^ These bodld 
appear seldom and therefore we do not 
yet Imow . „ . if they fcUo'w pEriodie lawa 
and wbethersomc definite tan&e h rapoa- 
aible for their reappearance at the appointed day. Sudii develop-^ 
mimt of ancronomy is bne recent/ In spite of thli statement of 
Seneca there ii a passage in the of Ariitotk which 

to ascribe the knowledge of the pcxiodJc reioni of cimieti 
to the Fytbagoreant and to Hippocraiea of Cliios (c- 425 m.c*), 
St? hundred yean before the dap of Seneca. 


Fid> Rjamai] 
fwrd^ tratn a In 

Hrr l-iili Mpii P- tiTTi. 
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Seneca ft St emeu E concemmg the msgtufjrtQg powen oi 
glflJi globes is pecnlljTlr noioworchj, Falkcions attempti Kitc 
been msde to ihowthat the stidcnu knew of ilic effects of rcft^c- 
tiea nf light si omred aurfsce^^ That they tnew of the bmtiing- 
gUii if clear from referenoef in Pliny and elsewhere, and many 
glaii fST CTptsl iphcrn^ prebabiy tued as ftre-matets, have been 
recovered from Rnmaa iitef^ These borniag glassea do not^ 
hoivcTcr^ Beem to hnire been naed for magnifying purposcSt 
and Seneca hat beqiLeathnd to ut one of the very few pasaagea 
10 andertt wridugf that suggest that this power of trampareni 
ipherev had even been noticed^ He records ihit * letters 
however Email and dim appear large and cleat when viewed 
ihraugh a glass globe filled with u^ier It has been ckinicd 
that globes of this type were nted by the gem cntteri of anti- 
qnityp but inch snggcEdons are iniBnpportcd by evidencti The 
oft-rcpcatcd statement that Nero used a cut emerald as a lens 
to aid his defective vision has arisen from a mlstranBladon of 
a parage in Flniy. 

Applied maduematics miderwent tome development at the 
end of the RepubHcsn period. Julius Caesar himielf wsi an 
asrronamjcai author and Pfmy used a book of his u a source. 
Canal had planned two tutdcrtakiiLg^ of great identifie 
imports He wished to improve th^ Romax; calendar which 
had faUca into grut confnuon^ snd to orga£ii:£c a generat 
survey of the Empire. Both of ihoc projects were uhimste)^ 
realized. 

The early hirroiy of the Riomaji calendar is obscure. We 
leam from Ccitranmxa {j 7 . 23^ A.n.) and ^latiobtus 
4 J 30 A. D.J that the Roman year consisted at first of ten months 
and 304 days. Livy (59 n+ c^“t 7 ****■) Plutarch (4^ 120 nJ 
give contradlErtGiy accoucitt ol the reforms of Kutna who tt said 
to have mirfidnced a jeai nl twelve monilis. It ii clear that at 
an early date there emerged a luniiT year of 355 days w’tuch ii 
almost cucily iweivc inoatmiUL Of tih calendar Maniui (the 
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manth of Mifs) Wift ttc Efflt oiontli^ Aprttii (probaMy for 
from uperird^ *to opcn^J, Muqa {perhapa related to 
«J/VJ and Jumus (which may he rdAted to jmior and 
were named in connedon with ihie cFpmung,. growth, and 
ripcDiRg of TcgetatiDm The fbllawing lii montlii QuincdlLi, 
Soxtiliv SeplejubeTp OctohcTi NoTemberi. Aiid Beccmbcr were 
giTca merely the ELtimerical witna whidi most of dmin itiH 
bear. Januzrini wai pexhapa named fram the god Janui, and 
Februuiiu, the U^l month, wai the veaion of ritual purihcilioa 
^ 1.0 purify^ or ^capiaic*). To ohtilit soine lelathia 
of thii fnnax rtdmiiing to the wlar year a cycle of four jwi had 
been tnreoicd of which the Exfi year contained 3^5 dayt, the 
tecand 377, the third 3551 and the fourth 378. The cycle thm 
corered ^465 dsyi aod the airerage year waj of 
day^. It is Db¥iQnj that iq niiabie a year was u^kus for agri- 
caltnral purposes. The farmer had thus full 10 rely on the 
rking and selling of certain comtdlationSr indt aa Arctuma 
and the Pkiadea;, faz timing \m opcrationti The year was 
Taiiondy medihed at tiiSerent periods, but until the relomis 
of Julins Caesar no adequate cormpondence to solar erents was 
attained. 

In place of rhii system Jnlius Caesati acting under the adrire 
of the Aleiandrian mathematiidaii Sosigenti, iubititnted a solar 
year of 363 daji and abandoned any attempt to adapt the years 
or months to the lengths of the limattons. In cTcry fonnb 
year one day called the tu-j*xtud was intcq^olated before the 
a4th of Febrnaiy (i,e. before ^diea ante calendas h>lajtij 

Tbcae fonrih or leap yeats bceamje known u ‘ bmenile ” 
years. It is beliered that thu reform wn a reprodiictioQ of 
the Egyptian calendar that had been emurted in 158 b.c. and 
had been perhaps dsigned at a yet earlier date by the Greet 
astmnnmcT EndnuuOJ* f. 3 ;q b.c.). In 44 a. C-p thesecond year 
of the Julian Calendar, one of the months wu named Itdiat in 
honcTuf of its founder, fn 8 another mouth was called 
ifftgU/lUf ifiCI tkil IULCCSSOI* 
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GeDgTJiphy m the limited fense s.t dutmct ttom ctHinogTaphy 
wa^ i tcspic thai might be expected to appcaJ to the practical 
jfiH impenaJistitaltynxmsled Roman, We lejm of the eKWtence 
of mapa from a Taiietf of La^i^in authoia—CkcfiD^ PliEiyp Scneci* 
Snetoiduft and VluTivias- From Vtrro we gain a hint of the 
early rdlgicui tiw^arlons of laniJ-sTirvqdng, for he tdb 
ui that a map of Italy engraved on marble had a place m the 
temple of T^us. 

The rarreT of the Empire planned by Caesar may hare 
been suggest^^ like hh calendanal reform, by ideas culled from 
Aleiandrfa. The di™ion of the pTOrincea, die demands of 
ttrude,. the distribtiinoa of the fleet, all made the peed of chii 
wort eridenr. [a the event the execution of the scheme fell 
to Atigttrtiii. The annrey was snpeiinieaded by hia BOn-m-lMW 
Vipaanina Agnppa (died la b. c.) and was finally carried 
through in ao after nearly Jo 7?™* ^wacfcir Agrippa wrote 
a Dontmeiitary illaatrating this map, quotations from ivhkh 
have TOTvired in the writingi of AmimanuF Marcdliimi 
(r. 32 S^- A. D.) and Pliay. It was fairly accurate far the 
provinces ol lialy^ Greece, and Egypt^ whcmii ether cauQliis 
were only mughly tnrreyei 

The surrey was tendered poesihle by the fact that the 
Empire was well furrmhed with roadf marked out with mile¬ 
stones. There was a c^uUt leTvice of skilled agrimf^J^rfi or 
Itirveyorj whoae wort,, incorporated in the Teporu of pro- 
TLocial governor? and generals^ would be avuilahk at head- 
quartet?^ Erom xhif mass of inateria] a huge map was prepared 
whidi was exhibited m i buil^Eng erected for the puipote. 
This was the protoiype of later ttraxegkal maps, a copy of one 
of which hai suTvived to this day and is known as the Pfniirtirf 
uW# after the aixtecntb-centary schobr who fint pnbiifiiied it- 
It was otiginally drawn in the year 366 A.n.^ but the copy we 
luve^ which ii now aC Vienna* was prepared in 1265. On It xre 
shown the mntet for throughout the Empire. 'JTieee 

mutes are indnstjed by lina which are notched a| intcrraii 
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that oormpcincl to a. joumty^ TTic whcile map h greatly 
di?tart«d hj btingenoimoml^pTolongei in iheeait-west dirtc- 
tmn [Fig. and Fig. 25]. It il cvidtint tbat. In its conEtruc- 
tion^ cartographical accaiacy wai 1™ conudercd than the purely 
practical aim of a convenient Tiew of ilic iiincrarici. It may 
thni be compared 10 the diitoned map« ii^ncd by some of 
OUT nulwaj companin. The ntuE ii nsuiliy a Roman mUe 
(a thousand steps ^ miOepasannm = ii6$t yards). Diitancca 
are lometimcs indlcatai by figares. 

Some idea of the tnanner tn whidi the main ronte* of the 
Empire wetc snrreyed and marhed out may be gained fmm 
certain monEiinents, cotaily the inscribed marble pHlan of 
Antno (Angiutodnimni)* Tlie moirnment gives—or gave^ fo^ 
miMt of it h nuw]mt —the distances of a nimber of placed on the 
load from Atttun to Rome aach as Aotcutodiirniii {Au¥crre)i 
Booofiia (Eologna), and Mndni (hifckdeiui). SomewhJl siTniiar 
inscdpdDiii—^ometimea of the oat ore of simple znilratono— 
hare been fotuid at Tongrea In Belgiiin!^ in Lirneiitbarg, at 
Valenda, near the Homan mil in NorthmuberUiid and m other 
places. Very remarkable are fnnr adver bowb from VicandJo 
whidi giTie lie ronte betvswn Gades (Cadiz) and Rome. Of 
espedal intereit to Engluh readert b a round hronee dith found 
in 1725 at Rndge Coppice in WiltihiEc^ Arottnd ta edge are 
written IB socond-cetitUTy script tit munei of a nomber of 
places in the northern put of the country^ 

In addirion to inscribed sronet and vessels and besides map 
or ihc Feuringcf lable^ we have mte 

roBte-boobor tfi^sirwid One of these, the hiwrarium 

j^ntoxinit a rcmuiably complete rcgbtcr of the roads of ihc 
whole Empire, was probably pat together m ifi present form 
ahoQt JOO 4 . 0 ., thoagli its oiigmal goea bade at least to tfie 
beginning of the third centnry. Both principal and cross toadt 
are indicated by Iljta of the towm and stations apon iheni, the 
diitatice from place to place being given in Roman y f ii lc^ Of 
more limiied icope are the pOgrim-bookv such u ihe Itin^sriufa 
B 6 it-dig 4 ieme c£ JJ3 from Rordeaui to JcrnsalEiiL and back to 
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Milan and the jotimey^-brnk to PalfStme of tlir lady-pLEgtim 
Called Silria. of Aqnitania of dbout 3^^ RilsQjtiRNaiisitiaTilJs of 
TouJoiue iwotc in 417 a reniEed liinefcnvm de r^dita w whidi 
gave M accocmt of a froM Rome to Gaul. He 

a pagan who fiercely attacked the monki,—men who dread I'h" 
cvflj without being able to luppcm the blewngi of the human 
coodiiitm. Hia work nattiraliy delighted the heart of Gibbon^ 
and h of lotercst aa itiH ahibiling the faith that Rome i» 
immortal. The anoitymoiii Cf&gfap&ui Ruv^mnasj though put 
together aa late aa tie end oi th^ aertnth ccntnryj contoiod^ 
in a corrupt fornif muck raliublc ieiioriiiadon coacemlag 
Raman coadi and TOwm. Tic Raveona geographer ■eenii to 
have med aonrcei employed by Ptolemy, 

To general geography and connography aa distinct from the 
Itmhed inbject of military and unpcrial surreya the Romans 
paid lesa attcndoiu Tile only Latin writer of any importance 
who dcak with the Bobject is Pomponlns Mela. He ww a 
Spamardj and hif dare may be gleaned from his reference to 
Eli tain av about to be more fuUy eiplored by an erpedidon 
then in progress, TTus must refer to the visit of the Empemt 
Qaadiut in 43 

Pocnponius Mela dearly meant hU woik to be in easy 
account: -of his subjects Beginmng with a general dcsoiptino 
of tie earth he iToldt mathensatlcal topics and dam not 
give distances or measnremcnci. The w&rld a a Ephere^ and 
the land upon it is surnsnnded cm ill sides by tci [Tig^ s^Ji- 
Five aonoi may be distingnuJicd on thr earth*! inrface; tint 
in the middle b burnt up by heat and k as uninhabitable as 
arc the two ettimtic zones by teaion of cold. Between the 
torrid and h^ld zona lie ihe two hihitable temperate zones. 
In one of these wc lire* while in the other dwell the 

Our own hrmirphcFt h completely suirouDcled by 
ocean from which it reedves four seas or gulfs, one at the 
nonhf the CaEpian^ two In the soiithg, the Fenian Oulf and 
lie Red Sea,, and the hmrUi to the west* lie Medlrcrranean. 
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The Scheme as a whole tt tsicit from Eratostheqei (475" 
f. a.c.) whose geographical Ideas governed the world until 
the time of Piolemy (/f. i 50 AJj.)t and it ti dear that Pompomui 
Mela !3 here buiruwing mainly from Greek I0urccs< 

Mela Herr to jx general clcscrlptidin of tke thme Cda- 

tinejits^ Europe, Amia^ and Afiicj. It k jaoteworthj that ke 
tat« the iiTEr Tanak {the D^\ late Maeotii (the Sra if 
and the Eimcc fed ^optns EuiiciaB^ the Ssa) aj die 

feintien between Europe and Aaia, while it is the Nile ilut 
diTidci Alia irom Africa. Aiia ii a* latgc aa Europe and Africa 
together. Th«c ideai were paned on to the earlier ^liddle A^ 
and aie expressed m the Erxt Eisropean ivorhl-niap that hjti 
lartriTEd^ which is in a sef enth-centoiy codex of Isidore (560- 
65^^ St- GalL Betweea the three coniineot? b the Mcdi- 
temincaD which Mda speaks^ of as ^ onr sea ^ Mela proceedi 
to a detailed description of the different cormtries which ii 
iti fhcienily^ detailed for the laiiciB and klands of the Mediter¬ 
ranean hut becomes mere Tagae as he passes from that irea- 
He if tlngnlarlf hstty ai regards centnl EirmpCi ^riiich w 
fcDiartahlc when one considers the impoirance of the mditai^ 
opera rioni in progress in that area. Hu accoimt of Eritain 
aerre as a sample of hia deacripcioni of coujirdes beyond 
his o^en immediate area, 

^ Britain, iccordlng to presesi knowledge* extenda in the 
directiQia; North and Eiit- It offers a wide angle oppoute 
the monthi of the Rhine. One arm of rhii angle lookj towaidi 
GauJ^ the other tnwxrdj Getmaii^^^ The two sides abet 
obliqnely on a long iiraighi line wkicli terminaiES them 
betmid and gircs the land a tziangular fenn Idee that of SidJj- 
Britain ii ffat* large, and fia nie , bnl her prodncc is more suitable 
for cattle than men. She hat forot^ takea^ and coniidctahle 
rireo which flnw with alternating motion into the sea and 
towards thetr lources (accordiog to the Altrrnste mo^emepti 
of the tide) j some of them produce pearls and prociom ttoncs. 
The iohalntartia. _ « are aH laTage and rich only m ffacia, Thty 
pami the body dthcr by way uf ornameur or from some other 
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ocwtiTt. They mate pretcm of war and afi:eii each 

othcT^ impeHed solely by" tte anibiT;ioQ to command and jo 
exTend their borders. Armed -like the GanJa, thiiy fight nos 
Only on foot and on iioi^hact bnc also in chariots which, the^ 
cal] fPoini and whidi have tcyihci attached to their axiei^ 

* Beyond Briraui is lleJand stretchltlg^ near^ aa far and of 
an oblong fertn. Its climate is tLofiYanrabie for TTpcning 
cereals bm It abounds in herbs of pleasaai appearaHcr and so 
tweet that the floclcs fill theniBelves to rcpietioii in. a short part 
qi the dayg to that if not prevented fmm eating they would 
burst with fatness. The nattres are rede and Dinre ignorant 
ol the vir^nei and deToid of than any other people-* 

The harness of t he geographical ideas e?en of a very tmelli- 
gent Koman of Impma] dmei may he gathen^ from, the pages 
of Tadttn (r. 55-1^0 a. d,). He tdls how^ under Agricok, the 
Roman fieet rounded Britain and proved it to be an iilandj. 
disfoTering it the same time the Orudu {Othiey istsodi) 
and coming in sight of Thidcp by which the Shetland^ am 
perhaps meant, ket TaQtnt^ like Caesar and the eLder Plinyp 
bclkva that Spam ties to the west qf Britain [Fi^, ty]. He 
flcscnbes the Pjreticci as tunning North and South* He goes 
tm to captaio tie phenomenon of the midnight fufi—whidi he 
brings as Ear soutli as the North of Scotland—by refling us 
ihit * the fiat extremities of the eanh, casting a low shadow, 
do not throw the darkness up high, and the night does not 
reach to the sl^ and iiara *, This STAiement implies the tlcw 
that the earth if a disk with fiattened edges* 

The final geographical synthesis oi antiquity was made by 
Claudjui Pcolemacu^ who werked and obsnrred at ALexandrU 
dutmg the reigns of HadnaJi (jiy—ij| 8 ) arid Antmuuos Fitu 
whom he rarriTei Pttdejnj, who was no Jew 
important as a geographer than a& an utmuoiner, wrote 
in Greek hut worltcd on iimEraries of Rnman ofiicUla and 
mETchaiitt. Tlinfl he may be said to prsOTt for Ui A lumnury of 
Roman knowledge of the earth's surface^ presentedt howrveTf in 
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1 WAjrat wliich uo Latin ’»mt«r traa cipablf, Ptolemy ti generiDj 
thought to haine nied the map prepared by SL Vipaaimii 
Agnppa which wai placed io the poxch ot at Rome 

(»ee p. 504}, 



Ptolemy dcFcloped his otrn maniicrr oi represen ^uig the 
ctored tndace of the earth oa a plane surface. In his tdieme 

of projection the parallels of 
Latitude are arcs of eoncentdc 
cirdeij the centre* of whadi 
are at the North Pole. QiM 
among the ptralleli ire the 
Equator and dcdei pasting 
rapccdvely through Thule* 
thiEingh Rhodes^ and tlm>ugh 
hferoe. The meiidiam of 
longitude are represented bj 
itnight Unei i^hlch converge 
to the Pole. He deiineatea in 
this ininner che whole of the 
then known worlds and the 
hmiii that he sets gjve a dear 
idea of the range of geographi¬ 
cal vision ID Imperial Roman 
rim PS - The bonjida ri» ol 
Ptolemy's world am: oa the 
aorth^ the Ocean whiclL anr- 
ronac^ the Britiah laJei, the 
northern parta cJ Etiropc^ ajod 
the nnknowa land in the 
aorthem rcgiaa of Asia; on 
the Kmih, the Dnkaown land which enclosed the iRdian SeJ* 
and the unknown land to the tontli of Libya and Aeihiopia; 
On the east, the ualmowzi land which adjoim the eaBtezn 
of Alia, the Sinae {Chinese) and the people of Serla^ the ttik- 
prodneing land; Dn the west, the greac Weatam Ocean and 
naknown parti of Lihya^ Tlic portion of the earth chna 


FiO, 17. Upp of Watcjn EilfVpe 
TCcointmctedi froin tlu dcicriptiQni 
of Tacitiu. FfBffl Taceuf, itmi- 
Uted Uj W. PetenMii bjf pemuntea 
d( Mcvin. WHIuiD ^cJn-BEnami. 
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iurreyrd coven m Icng^tb 1 hcmlipbere aod Id bretddi bctvrtcn 
63® north latitade 2nd 16^* south latitude 
The Tifjjjyjjirtj* of PtoleiDjf 

ii the only complete KicDtifie indent geography thii wti hare. 
Aa origmiilly WTitten k was fwnkhcil with mapi. These hate 



Fl<i. la. Hip □! Britiflia Xik* recojiilTiicted by plnltmt etit the Bxsd 
pcioEl by PtcpkOkj mnd jamin^ them tofetllcr by itTliihl IkLrt- 

Long since disappeared^ but u Pidemy grvef the latitude md 
losgjtude oi the placet that he tnentions hb durci can be 
momtnictecL A pequJur mtcmt attachei to the map gf 
Britain which cm he thus put logetbei' [Fig- It would 
4 eeiD that Scotland wai bojt eaimard with tti aiif at a right 
angle to that ol Eoglaiiil, This k an nnnfuai degree of error 
fot Piolfimjr. it haj therefore been tugguicd ihat he was here 
worLng not an rccordi brought haeh by tzaTeOers^ but on 
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Actual maps of the iiland, and that he nude the nuttalce of 
fitting the map of Soortland oa tn that of Engbnd dong the 
wTOu^ sWe* 

Piolctny^i Gf^gr^pluiJ Outlmf wai not avulablc iji Ljtiu 
luiiil a traniLsilai]. was nuidiT by tbc Italian Olacamo Ang^o 
wbo waj Chancelk^r of the University of MontpeiJier early m 
the fifcccntb ceoniiy. That tramlation wa) printed at Bologna 
perhaps at early at 14.72 and deeply ni:Qnenced Bonaiasaiice 
geographical ideal. Many ediriona of it appeared adorned with 
lecoQBtmcEcd charti ia the early yeara of printiag. It was to 
erton m the ^wori of PtoJemy that Co^mnUns owed Jiii belief 
in the practicabtHty of a wes tcni passage to the liidiea. 

§ 7. jtxiTcnijmy axd C&smohgy 

The Romanj did ant deal with astrononuca] mattina tiniil 
fairly late and then mostly for practice purposes. They never 
devdoped a mathcmaiica] aitronotoy smili as that which fortaed 
the bam of Creek cx^molcgical fpeetdations, A brcEise plague 
has^ howcTEtj been found at Sal^urg which b eugraved with 
die tiamps and fignm of ooustdlatiom. Pliny ttlh ns thar in 
his lime them were 1^600 named stiit. These bodita, he 
cofiiideredt were composed of fire and filled with air* 

Popular aatronomy and geography are Tepresented in Latic 
hy certain poetical woiis beaiing the name of Atdentu (r* 

A dJ. The geographical poena of Avientw ate adapted from 
Greek wnrki by Dionysim Fcrlegetes (r. roo i, wMdi were 
rendered again mto Latin by Prisdio Ln the sirth cenmiy. 
boE his latronomical ^.vorks Aviejius drawl npon Greek treadMS 
of Aiatui of Soli {371-313 B.ci), To one of thse kno^m as 
the iqnitn peculiar Interest ia atta^hed- 

St. Jerome tdli tji that whmLp in the Acts^ St+ Paul ii repojted 
ai iiying ^ la him we liw:, and move, and have our being 1 at 
certain even of your own poets hare said, /W ssf jifie Iti 
^^^pfing * (tvin 18) he H 4 ]imtilig the The 

words rmJ y^en /i^r ectf m 4l^ hit 

are in fitt to be found in die opening jnvrKradoEL to Zem in 
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Arwui, aud in a different form in a work of lie jM> ^ t 

Clcanthcs (3rd cent, b.c.) and ia an expandedfona in. Avtcnia. 
Araru* vra* a natiTe of Cdicia, St. Paul't native province. Both 
Araius and aeanthe* were diimed bviic Stoiia who^ with tbr 
Epiciire: 3 n», were oppodei^ ttc 
apojrle It Atifos (Act* irii. 18). 

St. Jei-onie gives usiho Ulc ap- 
ptoannate date of Avitnim, for lie 
•peaks of the ^ 

in LatiMum jermstm. 

£l Gitmanifus C^iar ft 
m^p/T Cicero and 

Gennsmiccu Ciciar transla l cd into 
the Tji:in. r-otigue and lately 'j-ro - 
Avientuk* rKcie three vcrsiam 
aU ttill eii&t iq whole or in part. 

That of Geero is found in. a cer^ 
tain vctypeculiar earlymantiacripE, 
rtTT:ezL with the wordp 
farm Itgutei repre- 
immig me sign* of the constdJa- 
tioiu^ The Egiitca re*eiiible thi;^ 
engraved on the Salzburg plaque. 

They are important a* cithibitiEg 
the pauage of late Imperial into 
early mediaeval boot illuitratLon. 

Thongb backward in astrotjurtiy 
the Romaiui had early developed 
a good knowledge of mch ele- 
mcntaiy dtreJopment* aj the 
•nndJi], which was known to them 
in the third century i.c. and the rernlis of which were early 
applied to <alrnd a ri ad reckoning* SeveraJ Eundiaij have been 
recovered from Fotopdif mie bearing an injcriptioQ in the old 
Oican dialect [Fig. ^^ direcdoni for the conimiction of 
randlah am gitcit by Vjtrtjviiii, who tell? of a number of different 


FlO. ’S irruftaf fflUmj In f hiw. 
^cati w Sathi ai Pompeu in 1554. 
Ou iJtE baAc arred thfer 
hue* In the OioitttoipiMndluk' 

WTIUca ham ri^t tff left, 
fdiijili may he rod oi 

*v ATunk tc* maliiTTJii 

V^ntrVJU> M& r.TAMfit M.rt . 

M*J| TAli*(lWJD) I ULllAx(A)f- 
rxD 

^Thc t-Ht^q .gf thiM 

womld pmliihhr he t 

tU*A* ATEb-IOi UUUkA QICTAE- 

rrciH ranjhiA f iiviTaTrctacmr' 

VUfTUm DiCKltD \ A.llltFlUVTff 

ftad it may be traoilaui: 

vja «| Mam qf the 
^ezu Atinid, the QuuilWt hiiilt 
(tblfl) Ilf order of the Corpora-^ 
tinn out of isf-motiiif/ 
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forms m use in fiif dme. Tli«c he szj% were bTeotctl hj 
Berosus die Ckzldami (Jir o-C.) and by raritTiii Greets id 
whom AiixuiTdiiu of Samos (r. 2:10-143; ^'^0 Eudoxus 
(Ji. r, 55 ^ known. The coiiTtraotkin of the^ 

F2X10US forms Implim conmiAiiid of couiiderahle merhaniral skill 
ind fimne efficiencj in the miking and recordiiig of dementarj 



PlTT< Forlablc vtnuiiai fimnd at Cr^wCluit±£ird m ihe IVpirtfCEA^ 
fd thfi IxoieL Tiie vizier ivhlla U pTcn mm the dfibrii daj 

hclar^ tte Sklcudt nt Jajmafy, Ls- Bwember asd the ttimroer 
(ulxiLr$ii.-mG) Bt itw ci^tli bcfdrc th* Kalends ^ 

Tb« diitct ILETW ate EFOE dll' fHT>rrT . Tlsf j^nainsd: plHTi cif tb *' '% 1.1 rtdijll 

IB tbomi 11 t, ihf cGSETpIcfjB: i.imilia 1 m jKftpedJvc at md lo tktHtiiHi 
at j. 


lAtTonomicAl vbicrFitioin. Smudialf mitahle for use bj rmellets 
hivt heen ttcoFcticd from seFcral lito [Fig, joj* VimiTUis 
describes anaxlier ferin of time-meatiircr, Tt is a water ckdc 
woiMng on an eimnicljjuinple and cScctiFe prinetpk Uig.iil 
He up he borrowed the id^i fjoio Ctcstbiui (e- txo m. c.}|, an 
ingenious barbel of ALexantlru. 

The dl^Erence in the length of day in different liTltndeS 
WM well known to the Romini* From the fact that the longest 
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d^7 izL Alu3j)dnA 14 Louib^ m Ital^ 15, juid in Bdr-Jiin 
bomii Plmj dcdocci that laniia close n> the pole mnac Juts 
a 24-hcFuri dajjTcmnd 
the in TnnrTFT golfiftlcx^ 
tiid a ^-hairrt oight 
in -winter. 


Manf pusago^ in 
Plm^ TEflfict a c<in- 
test cofneetning the 
farm of the earth, re¬ 
minding Hi of the 
dmilar diEpatt nf the 
Berentecntli cciLtnr7 
that; tnmed are a nd 
the name erf Coper- 
nietts and the vieu't of 
Galileo. FUny opens 
hii work with a de- 
tcription of t^e 
general itnLCtnre of 

the onrvcncL With 
the theory of the 
tphencal farm of the 
earth had come the 
Tiew that man was 
mnoh mere widely 
dhrribnted thin had 
been thought. The 
general ehameter qf 


Fjn-|l. Witcrckdkde^oihirtf bf VitJirnqt. 
Frani iht tanlr a inter dspi at ■ ttnifiitiii fate 
tkroD^ du unall pi}K b uxto tbe ruerrE^ c in 
wbidi is di£ dext Dw Frmq th& ttpptr iiaHacz 
ef p m«i dif dialt c the teeth ^ wbidl, try 
ihor mgtEnzeua as the ilbBlt liiei^ rotate th^ 
cof-whed p. Ta thJi b iicadicd a 

hud the poiitloEi al qd the i£ufae« 4f 

the iliaij iridifatM the hottr. 


ancient mathcmalical geography btd been fiied by Entto^ 
ithenm who pr esided over the school of Aloxandiia for znoie 
than forty yean, till about 194 b, c, Geographici! theory had 
altered hot lirtle pince his time* but, with the disseimnanon 
rf hit ipheiiebt Tiew of the earth* the belief in the 
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of ^cipodcan became aot oaciiiLil among educated 

RcTQjiQE. 

* Saenoe and tlie dpiniau of tic mob % mji ninji * in 
direct opposidou^ According lo the fonnef lie ^vbole sphere 
of the cajili u inbabitcd fay meu vuhoee feet pobit towaidi 
each other while aQ have the heaFcni above thdr hezdi. 
But tie mob- lit how men on ihc antipodei da no! fall 
off ; as though that did not present the opposite UneiTi 
whj th^ ihmild not wonder at eer not fillihg off. UiuaUjrp 
however, the crowd object) if one urget that water also 
tend) to be rphericaL Yet nothing it mare obvionE^ tincc 
hanging drop* ilvrap lorm little ipberea/ Among tk prooii 
of tic cTJTved surface of ibe earth ia ttc gradual appearance 
of tMp9> mast hnt^ chco. iull^ ai ticj approach tie ihore. 

The tcacliiog of the sphEtkal form of the earth thus became 
the commou belief of the c^ducatcd during impenal timcf^ 
There were also individuak by whom tie icfiocentric teaching, 
of which the germ W 5 z among the Greeks, was not entbelf 
ignored. CopcmictJi fifteen iundjcd ycaia kter songht to IJiik 
hii reaching to antiqnity and quoted Cicero m support of hi* 

To the moon and fixed start the Komant had already ht 
Plmy^a time begun to ittribute an infincujce on Jiunuui affaira- 
^ Wlio doea TiUi know', he aaks, * that when Shins rise* it eier- 
cifid mfiiience on the widest Btretuh of earth ? ^ *Th^ inffucSKv 
of the dog^tai is an idea that may he traced back in Greek 
litetaLuic at least as far at Ifesiod (Sth century b. and 
given iiB out modexn rupendtlon of the ^ dog day» K It was 
recoguizad thac the moon had Inffnenire on. dda and it waa 
liought tiut inffuenciiig the outer wnrld, the macrocosm, 
it had infioence uUo on the body of man^ the mksamm. 
With the waging of the moon it was believed ihat the omada 
became bigger and bbod mczeaiecL Tim theory gave rise to 
the praciice of periodical blflod-Ictting. 
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The stappmed inftntsice of ttf ftcarcnlp bodkt on tint earth 
and on the Ufc of mia is a topic dm feadi □□ to jndidai ajtn)- 
logp. A knowledge of dutsubjccr became under dm Empire a 
profenional posseMloo,iIl*gsJ radpiwhihited but often loleated 
and resorted to eren bv emperora. Aittologp wb* beginning 
to ipreod in Rome in the fint century of the ChrisiLui era, 
'There are dwae'. Pliny lelL us, ^^(hp «jigii [all human events] 
to the influenoe of the itam, and to the law* of their natiTity. 
They snppctsc that once for all, iisae* bit decrees and never 
after interJeries. Hut opminn bcguit to gain ground and both 
the feracd Md the vulgar are faU^ in with it,* The art wat of 
foreign origin. The credit of its invention ia always amibed eo 
the * C h i lri a ea nt Orientals were ecrtainlj practiuag astrology 
in l^me from an early date but the main channel of trana- 
mxssiaq wai Greek. ' As for the branch of attroiioiiiy which 
concerns the Infiueuccs of the twelve tigm of die wdiac, the 
pLaneti and the lun and moon on nun's life,’ says Vrtnmqj, 

‘ we must leave it to the calculatiDns of the Chaldaeau* to 
whom belongs the art of casting namitwa, which enables them 
dccUrc the pKi anff futmta' 


It B largely againn there Chaldaeans that Cftno directa ha 
dialogue On dirinaiim. He m»inidemands the basis of 
astrology and marshals ancient lad falladotii argnniimti against 
h. Yet even Qcero accepted some astrological doctrine, and 
in his DrenTH gj Scipio he spots of the planet Jupiter as tiripftd 
and Mars a harmful. To the eaily Chnitias WTitcrs astrology 
wa wen more abhoireni, for it seemed to them to be 
negation of t^t doctrine of free-wiB that was so dear to 
TeitiiJltan (f, 155-^. lai), Lictantiiit (r. afitw, 340), and 
^^rine (3i4-+jo) all inveigh against it. With the spread of 
Qmstkmty in dm Wen and the disappearance of the Stoic 
p J csKipliv, Attnjiogy passed into die kAcJtgroimcl lo return wtLh 
the Arabian revival and the rise of the Lfniveoittet. 

A lar^ Itteratore arnae on the inbiKt, of which we have 
tonuini in the wotb of ManiUui (tsr cennuy a. pj, Censoriotu 
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(jrd ccntnTf A. D.), and Firmicu* Mitcmtu (-ftlL eentniy A.&.). 
Ncrmhdas^ astrology jccmt on the whole to ha?c been rathirr 
les* col tinted fn Rome itadf than the generil state of flodety 
and the wide spread oi the Stoic phiiosophy mig^ht pejiups sog- 
gm^ Loven sought to Itam of aacrolDgcn a lucky day for a 
wedding, traTcHers inquired what was the best day for atajtiftg 
on a jonrney^ and builders asked die correct date for bjmg a 
foundation stone. AI] these may easi^ be paralleled by initiinc*i 
among the empty-headed in our own time and country- But 
Galen (J 30-201 A.nJ who practised the wdl-tB-do and 

cdiieated assures lu that they only bothered about astrology 
for forecasting legacies—and again a parallel might be drawn* 
The new istrology introdneed by Grecka and * ChdLUeani * 
tended^ howerer, to replace the natiTe magical syitciru The 
preceu can be ob&errcti in action in the work of Censorinni 
£>/ du njfiali, 

Eni aatrology must not be tnmidered only as a mpcrttitioiii 
and an occupation for empty heads and idle funds. The asuir- 
logkal lystem of antiqtdiy was^ after aH, only a fdrmjil itatefliciit 
of the belicft concerning the nature and wnxHng of onrmimdane 
sphere which the ide^i of a sdentiiic asfiooomy and cosmiJogy 
had fostered. Fairh Lu it was atrnoat part of the Stoic creeds 
In the presentment of the world which science thus mode, 
there was no room for those anthropomorpliic godi, the belief 
in whom w^L5 itfll fostered by the pricats and hdd by the mnlii" 
tude. The spread of sdence bad ledat last to a complete breach 
berweeo the ofbdal faith and the opinions of the educated 
cIbsm. The idea of ' nnrveml solidarity % of the mterdepeo- 
dcnce on one another of all para of the universe, produced a new 
form of religion* The world itself mint be drrlnE. * Deity V 
■ays Pliny^ * only means namre.* From such a view co the 
mooDtheiim of Virgil^ in whidb the world ai a whole ts reg^irdcd 
as the artistic prodnirt of an eitenul god^isperhtp* do great step. 

On the whole, however* idcncc, Hnted wkh Stoiciam* faded 
to take that stqj* and ^nmrd among later Latin writer 
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fl fitalbtlc and pwslmifitic mood. * God, il God thfre be* vtna 
cm(ddc Lhor wi^Id md CQttU not te expect^ to con: fot 
Fiiiijp The idea d1 immoitaHty scenaa to tim bnt the 
* dnidiah bahbk * of thm^ who arc hf th* fear of 

deathi as l.ucrttliis had once matniained. After death, ao Fiin^ 
would Eutc clj belieret naan 16 m he waa before he was born^ — 
and this he telJi ut 36 he pluages into his magic-ridden pages j 

Once lad once onJ^ in these halin scientific writing? haTe 
we a clear dqic of real hope. It ifl sJgtiifiaint that that note ti 
toiinded in cotmeadon with 1 aratennent of a belief id the 
of knowledge* an echo of the Greek thought of the 
fifth and fourth Cciitinici i*c. It it significant too that the 
note is oonnded hy one wijo approachedi neifeJ perhaps than 
attf other pagin T^tfn pJdlosophcr, to the idea of the divine 
imminence^ In hla Senoca wrote £ 

There are tnuij thingi aHn to highest dcitj^ that are atfil 
obscure^ Some may be too mb tie for our powen of coretpre 
hfmsTon, others imperceptible to m because inch exalted 
nujoity conceals itself in the bohtst part of it® sanctuary^ 
forbiddicig access to any power tave that of the Fpint. How 
many hcaTenly bodies rtvolve tLCtsenn by hmztan eye i ,,, How 
many ditcovenes are reserved for the ages to coma when our 
memoiy ihall be no morei for thii world of ours comatm 
inarter for investigadem for all generatiotii . . . God hti not 
revealed jH things to man and hu EDtrofCed ui with hut 
a flagmen t of Hia mighty work. But He who direct! all 
things, who has establbhed ind laid the fguodalbn of the 
warld* who lut clothed H im s elf with Creation, He U greaier 
and better than that which He bia wion^bt. Hidden, from 
our eye*. He can only be zeacdicd by the spirit * * * Oa entcniig 
1 tEinpIo WE assume all signs of revemnee. How much more 
reverent then 6hDu]d we be before the heavenly bodies* the 
itan* the voy nature of God I 

But the icienix of anticpiity a.§ eahibited elsewhere in Xiatin 
wniingi fitmtdm rcry little of this bdiEj in man*a destiny* rbip: 
hcppe far human knowledge, Tlte world in which the Imperial 

T 
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Romxii liTed WM a ficiitc woild hctiild by* the finnaniciit and 
Hmitcd b>' A flainin^ rampan, Hb i^tkm bad tbouglit that 
great spate peopled bjr ' divinitiw that JicedEd to be 

prcpiidaced. The new dlspcfuadnn—that Zf4r of the 

world diit had io nunj panlldlf with the jus geasSum of the 
Empire—^had now tikcn the place of those awesome bdngt^ 

In the imrrttabienefls of the dciioft of that law Lnrtedm 
the EpicTtrcan might find comfort from the unknown terrof* 
Yer fiw the Stoic it must have remained a liiniied^ rigid, 
and cmel J a w. His vition^ wc most rememberj Tcrp different 
from that gtven by' the spacioiia ciaim of modem soeace which 
explores into e^er wider and wider regfan^ of space and lime and 
thought, k was an iron^ nerveless, tyrannkd nnivenc which 
science had i^jised and tn which the Roman thinker must hare 
fell bimsdf fenered, imprisoned, crodied. The Roman had for- 
laken his early gods, that mowd oi strangely vague yet peironal 
hcingB who» ceremonial propitbtioni in every event and 
circnmatancc had filled bh kthm* lirei. He had had before 
liim an ahermEive o£ the orientil cults whole godi were bui 
utad migi^bns^—a religioja unworthy of a phiiotopher'—and 
the new rcligtos of sdence whose gnd^ he now aaw, wcFiked by 
a iticdianical rule. He bad abandoned the faith of hii faiJicn 
and had flung hlmscJI into the srmi of what he bcUeved to be 
a Jovelier god^ and lo 1 he found htmp^lF embradng a machine 1 
His aouJ recoiled and be fied into Chmria nity - Srience had 
induced that cssendaj pcitinthm which claiadi touch of ihe 
thought of later antiquity. It waa reacuou against this 
p ras i mrs m which led lo the gtcai ipiriTuaJ chxngef in the 
midfiT of wjuch amiqoicy went op in fiames and smoke^ 
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*Tirr Litin borage ii triU tte nccciBary foiiaJanon of 
cme hiUf of humiti knowled^^ and the fomiE creaicd by Roman 
^nJut underlie the whole of onr dvilizadpn. So long 
m^nJdnd loot before and after^ the name of Romo rtill be 
the greatot of thewe upon which thetr baobtard g^ze can be 
turned^ Behind xhe order^ (tmctitre of her law and govem- 
mentj and the majesne fabric: of her dvilizarion^ a rital force 
of CTen deeper import^ the atrong^ grate Roman chanu:ter| 
which bat pcnnanently heightened the ideal of human life. 
It li in their iilefatum that the inner tpirit of ihe L^Eui race 
lonnd iti most complete e^preisaom In the ititely itructure 
of tlwt imperial Imguage they embodied thoae qrulities which 
mitke the Roman mmc mon abidingly great—honour, tem¬ 
perate vnsdom* humanitr, ctmrtefy, magnammi ty; and the 
cinil zed world a till rettnna to that fountain-heail, and hndj 
a tecond mother-tongue in the speech of Cicero and VirglL^ 
No apology need he made for repeating here wnnb written 
aearly thiny years ago; for the inierrmiiiig yeart hate ndy 
confijmed the conTtetion m whkh they were thpTi written, 
They ^iimined up the itory of the lia centiExia of Latin 
literature. No attempt will be made here to repeat or ium- 
marizc that itory. ITtc pretenx occa&iou doo not call upon nt 
lo trace the course of Roman hktoryj, or the growth of Latm 
liceratonr aa ihe authtnlic uiicrance pcnnAueiit erpresalon 
of the genhas ct Roine| nor to foUqw through the ages the 
riial indueuce extrdied by Larin wriien on rfie tlcought and 
Laiignagef the ideaJi and achie^^cmeara^ of ihc common wealth 
of European nationj ; nor even to ict forth the conrinnom 
c&cc of Rome and the doaiica on the gto^vth of our 

own aarianaj life and of the Englith literatore which ii our 
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pecuItSF lierita:ge jnd our pricdsis pofiScSHioii. TLu Iwt ia ol 
iDCalcnlAhlo importmcr. Without Latin, a«Uu^ tliE Eoglbb 
langiiagc nor the litutitiic which h the grcqti^t oi the 

En^lifth-speikiiig nee would be what thej? are; it may be twd 
bioadly that they would iwt dki; ind it may be latd imbed- 
Uiingly that either for the hiitorical stedy qf ^gikh liiEnture 
from Cliaucet downwardip or for its intcLUgenc appredaiiiift* 
kuawledge of Latin tnd of the great Ladd tlasaici ia not merely 
imp<rmat^ but to dispensable^ Thii aapect of the legacy of 
Rome tnu^t thtirefore be touched apan. But the fnnifi object 
of thb chapter ii to emphasiae the inagoimde apd variety of 
those LatiD writing wtuch are at the prcscat day toutca of 
rital doexhanzited ijispiridon. If we tpeak ip this conneiioiL 
of the Legacy of Rome, we mnat not think of it M a treasure 
hidden amy or only brought Oiii for otceutadoq ; we mint 
not regard it aa of the nature of the coutCBt* of 4 muiCUQi to 
be studied by eapcrti, hot m the furniture of our own housep 
«a actual wealth upon which wt liTe, and which eEiables ni to 
our mm to coDtiibute to the enrichment of lifs- 
*nic majji types of hteratnfe, the cnouldf into which hmn-iu 
thought and emodop are run for permueui:^^ were the emtuon 
of Greek genini- Hie Greek masterpieces in prose and pCKtty 
remaiti temrea tnd models whlch^ fur the twentieth centnij 
aj for its predecesaon, arc of unique rahie. They aie stiU 
alivcj they itiU keep their Titaliziag ioBuence. Greek ean 
rtnriv ijidehnitely—one can see Jt da so now—^the power whitJi 
cxcndEicd when rediscovered for Europe at the Renalsaiicc. 
The most daring snodcni ipeculadoii in cxhicit and lodal 
theory was anticipated by FLro, The analysis of the human 
soul wk canted 10 itt uimoii limit by Euripides- The 
physic qf religidn wai wrought out in the SduKili of Alciandiia^ 
But the dnlization of Greece including jrs lirerarure as well 
as iti thought and art. Is a iciiuijlant which, lakcn undiluted, 
b ID iiittiiicant. The hherating power which has bees justly 
daimed foj- it often like the ii^mtion oj a high eiplosiweu 
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For me, it bid to be brought tiEder control to become 
a iracniymg lorce^ it had to be interpreted and recMt hy 
anorher dTilizadon^ that of Rome. Tht mlwi™ and the 
achjtrreifltnt of Rome waj to tranKDiiitc it Into a. (ubatincc 
adapted fox muTeml tue. Greet reached the Wesiun lirarld 
through Latin, ft ia largdjr through Larin, and itill more 
through the latinized mind wrhidi we taTu inherited, thai the 
Greek jonrees hare to be appjmchedp and Greek thought 
traniformed (to nue a metaphor from icience) into the voltage 
for which the mechaniim tif our own minds, and of the wnrld 
we live in, » fitted. 

Ent this b not The Latin mind, ai Jt expressed and 
recorded Jtwlf in LatLii literature; was oni coilj trantfoTtiiing, 
but oonjimctiTe and creative. CiviliiationT as we midenttnd 
the tctni, ii of Gtcck originf but it if ol T-atiu suht^occ. We 
think , and conitrnct* and eipr™ oiuadves both in words and 
in acts, nut like Greeks but like Rdulszis. Out fcec Mtm ict^ 
wherevET wc go^ on the mods laid down by Roman ban da, In 
the field of letters, as in our political and social insdrndaiH, 
in the tftacht tigiy of onr trade and commetcc and indnstiyi in 
otir syitems of law and govenmient, tn anf tnanicjpil or com- 
mnnal life; we Inhabit and adapt to onr own needs md uses 
the structure created for ns by Rome- 

As if with an imtinettve previdon of the task and mission 
ihar lay before it, Latin li ten tore b^an with, uaiduout study 
and imitition of Greek models. Thu work b^an as roan as 
the Roman Republic, hy conquest and absorptisin of the lur- 
roonding Italian trfhe# and by success in war with Carthage, 
had become a Mpditemnean Power, Naiiotiil consciomnesi; 
and the lecse of native genrni which sought to find meam of 
adequate cxpressiDu, moved toother an thme Une. In the 
resnlc, the literatute of Rome not only absutbed and aamniUted 
the t^hojque cf Gredt writen, but drew from them new 
powen of tis own. Captured Greece, in the well-known phrase 
o£ Horace, captnred bcf rude cmquttot. But Jc ti equally 
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true Tliat Rame became tTip eanqueror in tbb flelci dlio. Jnit 
Aj the cctnijiier^d pit^viac^a giadniity ronunk^ uni 

bccAtnc' tlie m^ben of a world-OTpirCt lo it wai wuIl Htcra- 
tonti The pniTiiiccs of hiflCOiT oiikd biogTAphj^ of orAtOEyj oi 
politics], ethics!^ uad eociii] «ience m the fidJ of prose, tbi»e 
ol epic^ 1/rfc, draitiHb't: anil idyllic Ln the field of poetiTi were 
occupied and masrered. To ihese the Ladn geniim added other 
ipbera of Jii own. Law, as a science and an art^ was in ^nb- 
stance a Latin creatTon^ and was an inatroinenl as iniddrtsni 
as theRpman armies In extending and consolidating the Roman 
dominion. Ladn religipn^ even vrhea Greek intiucnce on it 
Was strongerwa4 the ciprcBslan nf a quite distJnet body of 
belief ind attitude ol mind towards die powers which nJe the 
wtiiltL * Satire \ that is to say, the portraiture and cntidanL, 
in prese nr Terte or a mhtcurc of the two, of social Mis whether 
la its normal wotking or in iti ecctmtriddet,. wai dumed not 
unjustly by Quintilian aa nsilr^ a field of literature la 
which there wab little or do Greek mEuence to be trarad. 
And the Ladn language, by virtue of the weight and pretiiioa 
in which it itands ilone, and for whicih it ii the model and the 
despair of tnodern writer* both Engliih and foreign^ wm the iii 
vehicle for the cniticiim of life in its most concentrated fating 
for those ‘ lentences * which remain to the present daj^ porriom 
of our common ipccch and the ciprcs5ioD, ciy’itallked on^e 
for all, of ikimian eaperiencen All these form* of Hteratore 
Rome handed down^ through the night of the Dark Ages, to 
the pew world which arose aloivly and disperscdlj out of ckaoi- 
That legacy ha* by ao means loti It* value. On the contraryi 
modern t^earch presents it,, In. the clearer light of a widjct and 
deeper knowledge, an a body ol literature of uaeihanstcd and 
inethjustitile interest, and no I«a remarkable for tti light 
and guidance on the aims which all [iccfatnre pu-nua. It 
tiLsr even be reaioiubly cldmcd tlkSt the rains of the Latin 
clajbvlci a* UtcratuTe if enhanced by the fact that Latm i* 
longer la tne for currciit pnrpoae* a* m mismaiiotul language^ 
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We can see qnd grasp thciir arc more ftillj^, we cae jSud in them 
aa even lii^her value, when they are nut mbed tip id uuf 
readiiLg with mai$o of conccmporaiy Latm^ luiHcic&tE^ like 
them in itructiixc lo be confujiiig^ but larking the anthentic 
Latin vixtne- 

Other cbapecra in thi^ volume deal ivith the legacy ot KjOme 
in the fseldi of law md jnniprudence, ol Eeligion and phllo- 
lopby, and laf the □atursl sdencet. it h not neceoa cy therefore 
licte to enlarge upon th»e parti dJ Latin Iheratnre^ beyond 
noting the point that to the Roman geniua we owe not on!j 
the prindples of Jaw^ but the handling of language to as to 
eiprcEt than principles with elegance and pnccisioii; not only 
lomc of DOT most tmportaot rdigicus jnd rthlca] cone^tionSt 
but pcicdcally the whole Tocaboliairy of our theology and. our 
moral philosophy * not only trtatiaes which are the fbnndatioiii 
of mod^n sdunce in sudi snhjetts ss agriculture (Varro and 
ColQmeili)^ medicine fCeJm}* ardutecture (VitrnriiiE), botemr 
fundamental notions of applied sdence ai an element of narional 
dvilIratiDn« To literature in iti stricter senses not as ihc 
▼ehicle of science bur as the arc oi leiicn^ we may now turn. 

Ciioj the Muse of Hijtoij, was Recording to the Greek 
allegory the hrat in birth and rank of the daughters of the 
God of Light and the Godded -of Memoiy: and hxitocyp ai 
au ezEquisrie art and as a severe sdence^ culminated in Gre«!e 
in the works of Herodotus and Thucydidej+ To those two 
authors^ one the Father of Hlfltor}% the other the creator of 
sdentiEc liisrotyii always return as to ritaU scrurcei 

and incomparable eiaraplet. But in both regarda^ the Larin 
hlstariaiii hold a place whkh b hardly less bnportaiit. They 
likewise were not merely recorders bui creatort. And while 
the hiitory of indent Greece it of unique fatdsiadoDj that of 
Rome and the Roman world-empire h both litget in scale and 
more dotdy lelerant to our own world and in problems* 
Uvy hii Jwap beep rccDgniifrd ai one of the greatest of 
liieraty artiiti. Now he is tccoguizird! alfn u one-of the gfatat 
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of idatomnx. Under hi^ lundi^ the RomAn Republic tool 
ihjpe bo lb at m ideal aud 4t a livm^ ioaliiy« His ddueremjc&t 
mi the c:anodzation of Roxcie, the etemil city and the 
perfect cornfflcmwealth. He embodied once for alU he made 
Tuible in a send of liviag picrtureB^ the JineameuxN of Roman 
character: the tanccity of the pledged ivord, the tobordi nation 
of penonal imbition lo civie dufjp the practica! sigacitjp the 
temperate witdom, the caaltcd patiiotiim^ through which 
a fingJe eiiy became Emstic^i nf the wDj-Jd and moulded the 
wodd into the fabric of a piogle cid^eiuJilp. In the dark fear* 
of the War, many must (like the present writer) have found 
itreogch and comfort in reading Livy^t £F£r£pridr ab Ur&^ 
C^ndiia^ * Records of the City fiom jti foundation V not only 
for the noble flow oi the oarraiiTe and the chaim of his incomr" 
parable style, hut eren more from the exalted i-eiue by whiiJi 
the work is penraded of humao virtue finding its icope to the 
quiet fulfitmeni of public duty. 

No less thrilliog in in Euterest, and of hardly lesser practical 
Vahiep ii the history of T'acttm^ that great arTalgiimeDt of ihe 
Imperial ijBtem which the geojuj of its author has impoted 
QU the world not as an arraigumcut but aj s porcraicofe- It 
is a storeliouie of mordant: criucism which political writcri 
hare iwed as an inexhaustible trcisuiy. In hia portraiiiire alike 
of men and of scenes Tsdnij is indeed one of the greateat 
misters. And perhapa the main lesson to be drawn from hh 
hiatory lo-day ii the fatal eflcct* in an age of lahoiious recon¬ 
struction, of a body of jiTcconcdable conE.erTathin amoog tht 
trained governing claas, and of the s^aoiticni, in all classes 
alike* of a common civic spidr and of the inauncl for self' 
goTommenL We look ihiongk the eyes of Tactmi oa a wrecked 
world* viewed by him and by the cbis be represEntcd with 
sombre fatJLli5£lc acqmc&cenc^ ir^ it$ rtm 

*the wr4th of God againit Rome \ one <rf hii many tutdof' 
gettable phrases, might be taken^ it iua becu iaid| ai a lub-tJtle 
for hii whole hiftorical worL Never has ihst drjctrine 
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dap^lr htca imprcaeci with inch point and weight, Ta li^?e 
read Tjotm U la know the wom. To itndy the histocy of 
the RoTmn Empire Ixl the Iniid light which he thrown an it 
if to realize, moii£ vividly than ooe do with the events of 
oae^i own how the jiccoiutmction of a world jod the 

argamzjtion of ? hrger diriUzaiiq^ can be thwarted bj^ failure 
in faith, hope, lare y how^ without these, the iprings oE 
elective action (as well aj thoae of great liieratnre) dwindle 
away and run dry* The tge of the Good Emperors, though 
Tatitni saw its dawn and haDcd it with dubious appto&adont 
wai fet to come. Bat they were from the hnt fighdng a losing 
battle t and after Mar-cna AurcHni^ the Golden Agt whicli had 
been proclaimed or piopbctied by Virgil became a dream, only 
to be realized in a wtirLi other thta that of earth. 

Tadtns if the iaat of the Latin hbcDiiani to whom the na m e 
of ^ dsuical' in tti ttzicter icnse can be applied. Hii con^ 
tempaniry, Plutaixh, whose IJvb of great Eomana are not only 
itandard biographies ol incemc Intact but important source* 
of hiitoriail knowledge, and have been the schoolbook of the 
classical past far tnodem times, wrnts in Greek, among hii 
booki in the quiet atmosphere of a UttJe Greek town* But 
Tadiui himaelf u the author of one bkigraphyr which in in 
grane, mtr ainti and delicate beauty has been a made), itriven 
after but unappnudied by aQ inbteqDeni writen of biographie* 
—the short hut perfectly ezecDted. life of hii father-in-law 
AgneoJai the conqucior of Bdiain and the founder, it may be 
said, of I^ tin oTilizatlon In our Dvm conniry^ Boih biography 
and hlitory after thh period fell into iwift dedine. The rcigoi 
of the Amonincs^ in which the idea! of a prosperDiiSi peaceful, 
wdl-administcrcd and pManthropjc world wm more nearly 
reached than at any time before or after down to the nineteenth 
cenlury, were chronicled by no hkmrijm even of the secotuil 
rank, and the lives ihttni which have reached ua arc ivrctched 
compdatioai made long aiterwardf by incompetent anthon* 

It waj btci itEl, during the decay and in the Mpproachltig 
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disj^ilQtioti cf ihc Empire md tu dTiUzAtioz]^ that on* 

hii Latin hlAtatzan ippearwi. The contemporir^f record b7 
Ammianua MarteUiniut of the latter portion of tlue foyriL 
centmy is probably jia rntiiftil in IcEioni tor our owti dap a? 
aop other watt cif andeot hiirory * for that was a world whida 
m maJSj respects bore a ttartlinj^ and ins trued Ye likened to 
oun. If wai a worM nptimied from its foiindatiaiis, on the 
edge of bantmprep, in winch goremmeTiit had lose control, 
pfodnctiYe mdustTY waa crippled* life was haiaased bp a iflYagc 
penal code and pojioned bp friToIity and auperaririon^ The 
pictEue of that sombre age k drawn by Atnmianiis vrith a grim 
and fnasterlj handr and with something of the older Roioaii 
temper* By a enriouB chance, the histories of Livy. TackoSi 
and Ammiaiiui have all come down to ui inecmplete. But 
the three great fragments are among the mcftt prcdoiaa in onr 
tnheritaooe froin RomCp and the two former arc* as pure 
liicratnre* mmetplcccs for perpetual study. 

The prscticil bent of the Larin mind, guided by tcrict 
logic, yet iTfeTtc froKL theoiiring or from abstract tpecnlarimi* 
cipressed itielf in a body of cthica-poJilJCil iitcraiUTe which 
Inilta largely in the product ol the two centnries iimiLed.jatdy 
befort and after the Christian era, Aa the Lnrin gcmiu ctefltetl 
Wcitern ctvflisatiDn and moulded the forms of gOTernment and 
dril otgadizatipn for the European worldj, ao it likenisn crested 
a language capaMc of dealing wltli the range af todal inter' 
ctrarse, the inarima of hnmsn conduct, and the handling of 
public and private life ; aad \t produced a literattrrc in which 
these marters w’ere handled with copiousncfis, precision* and 
persnaaive eloquence. The creation of this language was 
dedtirely achieved by Qcerg, Under hii handj the Latin 
language became a fieiihle and finlihed inetrtLineiii: and tint 
wai the last and the largest conquest which Rome made from 
Greece. A itjtcsman of high eminence ajul an orator of the 
niBi rani, Ckcru docs not owe hii most enduring fame to 
the part he [out in public aiT^jin at the crisis of Reman hiBtoiy* 
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or to tte speeches (ncarljr ^ixiy o£ them ire citantj in wtich 
ht proved himsdf the mmt copiotu, fleilblc. knd splendid in 
the illostrioiii Ims of Rchelaq omtorf. He ius the still greitcf 
glory of hiving made Latiii^ both in itt vriiubukry and in its 
iixgcniTfl, a langgjgc in which the whde range of htimtn 
tbotight cQuId find esact^ lucid, ind noble exprcEiion. He 
was not a deep or an citgina] thinker. His tOH:aJltd phih^- 
flopbical wrorb were in main rubstance adapted or evin tram- 
la ted fioiii the Greet- But ihosn Graet worb wiert| with a lew 
brinknt rarcpdoni, hardly literature. He not only translated 
but transformed tiienu Hit mastery ol language and hb seme 
oi bCciary form gave thent a whehy aew vitality ; and hb 
geniin bronght Greet thought within the compa^ oi the 
Wtatern mind. European pmse^ as ah iiiitrumenr of thought, 
II Geero*! oeatioiL. For profound specula Cion we have to go 
CO Plato. For insight into the la via of thought and conduct, 
and the sdentific puniuc of knowledge alike in the moral and 
the material world, we hare to go to Arts to de. But Qcefo 
Was the great interpreter and eapounder^ Ciccrunjanifloi meani 
nm only fluent grace and polbhcd diciioii- It means lome- 
thing mneh more, power to wield with ludd ease and grace 
the whole armoury of language. Ckero may be called ihc 
great ciempUr of csMyieti, ITiough not a seaichms thinker, 
he teacher the accret of makiiig thoughc tttraetive; and pro- 
aentittg it in a way to appeal to common seme and humauE 
feeling. He created a am venal knguagE^ and did for ihc 
RepubUe of Letters whar it waji his nnfdBlled amhUlon to do 
for the Republic of Ratne, estahUshed in it the emtom. and 
law of dvillzrd hntnan life The quality to which the Romans 
gave the name of nrha^ity^ a eamhinainciii of good taicc, good 
feeling, and good jense^ wai their qwn cfcatjon, ind ii part of 
their legacy to ut, Geexo, by the volume and splendour of tU 
WTjrk, estabtttlied. It tn nniversal ciureniT” 

The bcnmdary between the emy and the pitnphlcT is tmde- 
Bned, and lomc oi the mntt inter^ting of J^atin wridngs 
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Jealing wiih nation a! fi gura and pubUc events sLcnild be caUcd 
pamphlet! rather than hiatciies. Thb applies eapcdaltj to 
two amor^ the most celebrated boob of the Qceronian age, 
Salliut's accoimt of the revolntionary tnovemem: of Cadline, 
and the famam ComineDtan'es of Joliua Caeadt. ITiese tflfw- 
* notes % on the Gallic and Gvil Wan, as with 
a calculated modesly Camr entitled them, are unique in 
literature u written by the greatest general and (latesman of 
hii OfTu or perhapt any age, who vraa also recognized by both 
friends and enemies u a writer of anpreme genius. In them 
the pure Xiitin of Rome, not yet enriched and diJuted by 
provincial iodnx, culminatci; as does the imperial accent^ 
dffvftdi which was the study and the 

appanage of the Romao governmg edasa. Their tnccmci luci¬ 
dity* their masterly aimplicixyi remain unrivalled. Written at 
high speed in the interrab of iDiUrary campaigia and amid 
the gigantic labours of oTgamzadon and recQuBtnjctlunp th^ 
give, with an apparent ease which conceals consnniiDate art^ 
a jusitficiicioTi of hii owu political careeti and a pictnre of the 
Roman qualities which Subjugated and sen led the world- The 
mote fainilkr side of that pictore ia given in the pricdcM 
collection of Cicero^B Icttcis. In thee (there are hctiveen eight 
and nine hundred in aUj we can follow from year to year* and 
often firoin diy to day, the fluctuations of pohrici, the social 
life of Rome, and. the movemcata of t EWtft, ^ntelI^geJlt^ and 
lejiiLtirc mind. They enable as to realize the Rome of the 
dying Rqmblic at vividly ts if the tcene were pasting before 
our eyea. 

That Age wai naique iu its bTt: 2 Lthlcss inicrest* azui hx tlie 
magnitude of the spectacle which it preteats to oar obscrvatinu.. 
A ceuTury later, undef the Empire* two Latio ptose writen 
iTuy be tingled out is of spedat hktoiical ttaportance lot the 
modern world. The volnmiaout ethical wriringt of Senect are 
not now widely read. They are infected with the chctcrital 
vice# of kb age* But the neglect into which they have lallcu 
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tan liitdljf bo jioHfied il tre accept, u tre may, the judgenieiLt 
of one of the most amtere of English tdiolan. T^ere ii no 
modern writer, said George Long, the mnaUtor of Marcus 
Aiireliiu, ‘ who has treated 00 morality and has said so mneh 
that ia practically good and ttueScnecaV wridugs amply 
repay study, not tntirely as the wort of a hrijitant man of 
letten who had for some years, dnring the youth ©f Nero, the 
^FCtnuiEnt of the cjTUl^ccl woFld m his clusfgc, but fot f h*? 
d4:<rp Aod loog-coR d uned mflqejicc they exercised on ethlcijl 
theughtp cm stapdardi and ideaJi of canduct, ind, in panicukc. 
TO the ihipe ffiiich ihe Clmsdap religion took in the Ratoan 
world, 

Hardljr lesa potent in iti #ffecti, and equally full of pracdcjJ 
vRidoni for modern are the pomoia of Qtimtiljaji*i gttat 
trcatiie^ the Ifufitutis which dal with llie theorj 

and practice of educatiotL It wsi the redUcoveiy of this »ori 
in the fiXteenth oentiiry which opened the age of she great 
edneadonjj movement of the later RenaiHaiice; and to Quin¬ 
tilian modem eduarionai thmristaj ai mtxkrn tcachen mighr 
well do likewise, pcipeciiaJly turn for itatemcnc of fint prfn- 
ciplej. for analfita of edccidanal tncthfxk and ptamung of 
ichool courses, and, above all^ for a sane and high view of the 
meaning and fonction of cducadmi* 

Of the Icgacj (rf Rome in idencCp and in the applied arti 

which idence is brnnght into pracdcal service, an acconot 
ii given eUewheie, Bnc it tsmy be noted here that there 
siurvtve, oat of an tmmenw number of treatiset, many Icat, 
and othen now onl^ of histoncij or andqnarian interestp tome 
which take rank Uhewue ai litetutniie* and which have been of 
math importance in sdmidadngf in mare moiiem tiroes^ the 
interest and intelhgcDce whldhi it is one of the highest fimctiom 
of iitcratnrc to cr«te. ^mong thcsi^ two map he apedaJlr 
named i the treatue oq agdculttifc, Di bp Vaim. 

the ECtHt teamed of Roman andquariam and one who tocik all 
know ledge f or bii province, in which fuming and nual ficopomj 
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iK exptinnded with luddity and gnce^ id inch $. mmntr n 
to mdct ihfim vpiddy altrictiTc and hring ikcm into rebtioD 
with njri nna} int£fieits | and the Dt Jff&itittafd iisf Vttmvii^ 
4 work indeed of tnull tucrijy merit, but the impiEidoii of 
thn iTTiFed cbssicat iiThlicctDre of the dixeenth uid eeven* 
tecnth tad the text-book in wMdi the wheJe mcjdeni 

litentnfe of architectiLre origiaates. Larger and more impar- 
fant than either of these ia the yait encyclopaedia compiled 
by Pliny under the title of Nat^rdif* ft wai the 

chid flourct of general knowledgep both of nature and at the 
am and crjtits^ tbioiighont the Middle Agef^ and remaina 
a ttoiehoiiie to wbidi modern icbolai^ or Inycstigaton have 
perpetnal iccaune : Its valtie for the historical itodj ol arti 
and InduAtricf^ for ■ tinic discredited, ii now once more folly 
realized. 

There remains a whole province of Latin bteratsme, the 
tmpomnee of svhjchi ia Im mah hiEtcny and in the thought and 
life of Eumpe can hardly be ovmtated : the Christsani vrriring^. 
These begin {apirt from a few earlier fragmenia) in the tone 
of diiinte^atioa and partial ananchy whi^ aE the end the 
Mcond century^ tame over the Roman world- They culminate 
tsn? bnnilryd yeirs bter in Jerome and Augofrioe; and they 
con tin tie iftemardSr in eyeT-iocjTcaring Tolomc, down to the 
conaparatiTely rocent rime when i^rin ceased^ 50 Jar ^ it h^ 
eyen norw ceaied, to he the ccunmoa univerrat language of 
Catholic Chruteodom. 

It ia ID a fomewhat di^erem sense from that in which we 
apply the phisEe to the classical authon^ that we can apeak of 
this Chfbrian literature ai the legacy of Rome- Yet h h 
in a Tciy ituponaat degree* Western Chriftianity* n 
developed in and permeated the conntrim which conatinned 
the Eoropean Commonweal rii, from the Adriatic and the 
Baltic tD the AtlaoriCt took shape and calonr from the Latin 
mind, and organized indf on Roman modeh. Any one who 
gbDcei aver the table of cczntemi (thcmadvei a 
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lomt) of thfi two himdrcd und tw^ntj^one inoltune* ol 
Migne^i Lfiiina miist be fftmck bj~ tHc fjct thit 

they repxes^t a bDd3F^ df litcratme of luc^nedJhie extent cdtQ' 
Trying a contiimom traditjem* which u noT oiJf wntteo in 
Latiii, but ii powerfullj slfectcd by the Ladu cliaractdr^ 
Nine-tentha of it belongs to the meiiLaeFaU not to wimt is 
called the undent or classical n'orld. But the mediaeval world 
itself WM the legacy of Rome and the anecesaor ot the Roman 
Empire, Further, the earliest and greatest of the Chriatian 
Latin writers were citizens of that empire while lU mam fabric 
yet itood ; tlicy were within the Roman ctdtnrc; and their 
most Celebrated wridngSr Idee the Octavius of Minudos Felix, 
the Af^itig^licum of TcrtullisJ], the /njtttutfi of Lactantlus, the 
CeA^jjftnu aT>fi Cuy af Gatd of Angnsdne, r ant , not indeed 
andent cksaicip but aa Latin tk^rict in the I*r;geat aeiiHe. The 
oardinal pniiot in the tnumdoa ii the Latin trxniUtion of the 
Eihle executed hj Jemme and known as the Vulgate* L was 
completed by him in 405 jl n., and, with some later temkm 
in detail^ bu been from then imtil msvr^ that ii to for mine! 
than Biteen hondrecl years, the icriptuie in daily me thr augb- 
Ont the whole Cathniic Chunh- Itf Unguage no I«i than iu 
sttbsuni^ mtirats all Enropetn IiEcrattirc, and in a tense it 
may be called the last and the la ige a i tingie legacy esf Rome, 

When we tum £mm the Sphere of pnose to that of poetry, 
we enter on a more tohtle and inmcaic ifigaiiy* Latin prwe 
is the focindation of common ciTiliacd iprecfa. Latin poeuy 
It a thing by itselL Bui here alaon the legacy of Rome to the 
modem worlds and to EngHah pottry in particular^ u ol mofli 
high and ’idul valne. To compare one Bitd of poetty with 
anntber fa perhaps a futile Dccnpiition ; to let one kind of poetry 
against another certatnly ia, Ladn poetry, at artg standj on 
itt own mciiis^ and indndes seme of the noblest poetry in tic 
worlrL But of all the eitemaJ iitdactices which haTc moulded 
or inspired English Latm ii the most coniinnoui and 
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iiKHt potent. o*e to the Roaun gesim cerrjiiii acknow¬ 
ledged ind fnpreme mastcrpiecef j but w* cr?ra to it foitliEf 
1 teme of discjpliuoci form which Ilm controlled the ifnc^iiiat 
impulBci of tlie rmnintic or Ins iilar tempcfaniciii, bu cmlizcd 
Engliab poedy, givm it A new deTAtion, dignity, and precisijin, 
made it clt^ical. That inAoente reached ni rtry Urgdf 
thmirgli indiiKt tramtnLiiioii, through the dianneli of Italian 
and French pocity in which the claBsical note %vb 3 reviFcd or 
continued hj a kiodied instino: in the Latin rarea. But it U 
direct impact on which ftresi bar here to be JaJd^ 

Two names among the Latin pools, those of Viigii and 
Horace, fltand apart from aU the rtSL They bare bceru and 
■rc^ the Mdioolbooks and the companfcfu of the whole wodd; 
Ictmiing the mind of youth* and yiddiog more and mure of 
thdr iCdCT TO prolonged atndy and inretente acquaintance. 
On Virgd*s pQctica! supteniacy it a needJea to eokiyrv 
It b uniret^ally reeognhtcd and appredatei He Ii, ai he waa 
to Dante di hundred years ago, * the maater' t not only one 
of the greatest poeca of the wntld^ but th^ creator of ideih 
which have merewed the most profound infiticnce on aTfliM' 
tion and hutcny* In M* he gave a new mtwic to 

Ungnage, trampbtitcd the Greek paitoml to Latin anil, and 
mitia ted the long and iplendid counc tsf idyllic poeny* Grace 
BJid tendcraea, fometima rhing (at in the Fourth Edogne, 
the poem which ma for age* hdieved to haine betm written 
under hnpirarion and to he a prophecy of ihc birth of Qniat) 
tn majcftyj iomeiiinea (at in the TenTh Eefogne) to iJic lilghnit 
pitch of tomanric beauty, are the qualiries of thi* earlier wnrL 
In the GMfgtCi he tmivei with a more s^ecore rtep in an ampfer 
heliL Dryden, in the dedicatory preface to Iili ermosJaunn, 
places the CrwpVjrin half a dozen brief wofdj, * the best poem 
of the be^t poer art ihfi head of human achieven] en E ^ and there 
are few if any pqcnu for which the claim of perfection can be 
to fully or fo jiuity made. Technically and mperfidally a 
didactic poem, they prc£ent niih confumnute art, in language 
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□f L'qtiiJ and fanltlest bts^tf^ tli« pictnm of a Golden Age 
Attainable in the actual worlds tbe ideal el a Hie at pe:ai:c witH 
it^elf^ with mafildlld, itnd with Nature^ It h a bfe of bard worki 
of piouB fajtb, of simple pleasures; subject to ^oirowi And 
disappdntnieniB, shadoTved hy dcAth, yet presented^ liie the 
IxMiy which Virgil loved so pASSionatcl^j as loaded with enticb* 
medt bp the bonntp -of hcaYen and earthr^ 

Nec reqoie&g qiun aat pomk eiubcret anoDs 
Aut fetu pecorom aiit Cczralis diErgite ciilinh 
FrtJTcntuqne oneret itilcos att|iie horra riti^atp 
Veiut biema : tctiiuf SicyooLfl baca trapeds, 

Glande Joca laed redennt, dant atbnta ailvAe ; 

Et variof panit fetus antiimnnij et altc 
Mitifl in aprids coqnltnt triad cmia (azb 

bTxnight into iadnule touch mtb the diaita of mythologf;, 
the romance of sdenDe^ and the glory of pALriplittDp and miog 
into the impaAntoned contanplation of lifie^ namre^ and desDny'. 

The cotatmetivn Roman temper aonght ita main pwdcal 
ontiet in tbe larger^ mote masdve forms of poetry j and the 
JiMriJ iff the nationa) RomAn poem. There were earlier 
nadoDal epics or epic chronidcff. Tbe jinnah of Ennius were 
ior long tbe chief Latin icbtkol'hQDikj and helped laigely to 
fire Rome a sense of her own greacness and her impenal 
mfiidoii, and to embody the ideab of citic and individual 
virtue- These poenm only ffumye in fragmentaiy qnotatlotu. 
Blit on the Soil thm prepared, the ^jfiufd grew* V^Tut they 
had endeavoured^ Virgil accompIjsHci In tbe A^fSAid he 
became the Toice of Rome;, the i pi ritual ftmndjer of the Holy 

*■ * tilLCtUIDAly thr ynr Ijr yrih^ fFint or Qr iLut ol 

the cxTmblulr^ uadlaocb furmwaihl OVcrfloin ibc^ruiaiy «ritll iiiE»ur, 
Winter U w&B ^ thf slc^imiui Iterrj i* ^TKMhfd. in the 4ili<rE^-pHUjtt, 
%mae camf hoiof! ikek itam their acoimi the imdlatid yIelUi her arbutc- 
diaier*! arnS Hurumn drops bii mBEnfolEl and high tip tiis oseH-oir 

aintfl^ ripexu eiO tbe tTumjtoik.' Cmrg, ii_ It ii ptcdlea# to add 

iliat no trajisbiion, in picuie nr verivi an rendef iht Vir^lisa matfe. 
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RfjTUan Empifc, and iJje pilotfor tKa r - nnf ryna j Coimufiii- 
wedtk or League oi Natjona on which mcn’f cjres are now 
more and more cameati^ hxccL He diexY picture of TOch 
* world’^i ideal ruletp tht i errant of the comnionwealtlit 
regardlia^ of fam e and of pleasure,, bnurOp patient^ and mcrcifuL 
He portrayed in h i m human Rtrengih and wealnea, iht vici*" 
•itudes of forty fie, the tragedj of unhappy lore, the deeds of 
».var, and the glory of peace^ He made him pass to a ridon 
into ihc other world, to Cfws the Rt?er of Forgetfulness afid 
mvene tine SflGunuiig Fjclda, to look go the punlihnienti 
of Hdl and the hlisB ot OyBium, and to tee unrolled before 
him the long pageant of lih ptjgceriry and the coni^e of hnmin 
hETtory* He wat the post and prophet of the fnaion of Rome 
with Italy (only in our own day imperfectly accampilshcd) 
and the incoiporatioii of the whole world in the Italo-Romaii 
diib^don^ He touched homan tiuogi with the Vltgillin 
magic, and enfolded them in the aopreme Vlrgilian pity; 
stretching om his handi in a final pathetic gesture of doubt¬ 
ful hope, "^to the ftirther short ^ nf a Paradhe in whidt life 
tbould find fruition. The ^fjutd Is the ^nice sot only nf 
Rome but of manlmiL 

Horace has heen taken, perhtps even more clo&ely, to ^hn 
heart of ihr world- Hii Odrr became i sort of Psalter of 
secular life j liii Saiifft and hav^ becji, for th^ whole 

European world, the great hamiboob nf good tenie^ go<>d 
temper, and praojcal wisdom. No one has dene mort to 
spread and 6x and make attractire that fpiric of * hnmanicy ^ 
which, like itt same, is of Latm cieatioD. fie g^Tc mankmd 
the type of the man of the world and the gentleman ; he 
ihowtd how it ii ittainahie without birth or wealth, without 
znidety or imbiiion^ without cither high intdJeccud gifts or 
mtattaiiiable i a iiiif? ne?4 of lifel^ From the great idcaliam and 
deeper paaioni he loeep^ himself apin* Hn neTcr tooch^ 
what are called * problems whether social or inc||?jdn3X, Hia 
thought and ha feeling art both, in the Htetal sens* of the 
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wtjrdf coiTimoD|»l4ce ; bui in both, lie li pltimb on the centrE, 
JHit for Thai feason^ ivliat lie giT^ iti Ii of i ldp<i to ^hicb the 
hamao nund inatinctlTd^ nod imioedlafcly rapondi. He 
tdaches nod kindlo mindi width are rcfractoiy to tlie appeal 
of odicr indj it majr be^ d£ greater poeta. His ippe^l ii limited^ 
but is ceatzal and nnireml^ and mjLtij of hli penetrating and 
izLBsterIng single phraGS have brai^ £nr many ihmuandt of 
people liirDtigli msmj ag^, teya to the whole of Ufe* 

Horace u at once the widest to his appeal and the moet 
eiquUite in hit warfctrLaotliip al Latin lyric poeti- Tliey arc 
nof many. The lyric wai a fom of Uterary capresdon to 
which the Roman temper did not take naturally ^ for lyric 
poetry^ in nearly all its Bnds, Greek and nor Laitn h the gfeit 
exemplar^ Even tforacc^s Odfs art in a g^i of their owp^ 
which biiA been a thonaand tinier imitated but never quite 
tccaptnred- But m the generation before one of the 

great tyric pnet& of the world appeared in CatnlJiiA. He atanda 
alongside cf Sappho in Greek and of Bn™ in ottt own poetry^ 
In iiiiiL, language of fanltld-i music and pimong simpliclcy 
mreE to he i mechanitm and ieems transmuted intir air and 
firen No poet perhaps has contbined sndi perfect clarity with 
mch intenae pataJom Of the little Ttdnme of Im poem»f many 
ire lampooni, some m sdidady c^tetdicT—-fm hr war as fine 
a leholar ai Shelley—but what rrmaint is the quiRtoscnte of 
poetry and h immomi. 

Only sceemd in impurtantr to the amoag T.arir, 

poemi^ and in the opinion of mujiy shnwiiig an eren more 
inlEDse poeticxl genini and a^ wonderful, though lest compleit^ 
a nusttiy over thought and Linguagiv ^ ^ by a cqch 

temporary of CatnJItu^ the Ds Srrum J^ntunz o£ LnoetiQs, 
III tetipe, as the title indicated, h even larger^ i» purpose 
mean prefemndp than that of the epic ; it ii □□ less than the 
imaguiaUTC CTpQ$iitiq»ii of the whole tysrem of the imiverse. 
Lncfciius k the only pcset who haa essayed to gigaodc a 
and sabstandally iccomplhhed iu The JtfrMm Nat^rM b 
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not Only io cxtrjordiruiy acJucv-ejnenl. ft la not only 

fl po^m written in the purest L&tjn tht tXACt lime wken 
the Latin hngii 3 §e ciitminated^ and giving nttnrantn, together 
with xhc ComiDciita-des of Cae^ar^ to ibe autLcnuc Roman 
ipccch at ita bat tad Bnest. It ia tltc wort of an iatcllect 
and iiiuigffiatioQ of tJie fiiii order, of a BOicnd&c iiuight tncJ 
an ethical elevation tra equalled in the mndciLt world add kardlf 
reached alcetwardi by any fttugle writer. Lticretini wrote with 
a direct moral purpose, to disburden ma titind of fear^ to diipel 
the darkneiL! of lapendtioa and igiiarance by the light of tmih 
which ii alio the loortie at goodness and the laol of beauty. 
'i"hc ccjcniilic lawi nf the mtietial universe are to fi™ one 
with the laws of life and ocmdnct. He is abreast of modem 
thought in ha gtup of the prindptes and functioa of science- 
Efe antldparci lomo of the me«t important diicovciics of the 
dinetetnih centiiry and of our own day in physio^ in chemiitry, 
in dbc theory of light and the doctrine of atoms : most remart- 
ahly perhaps in anthropology, and the history of the process 
by which cidlkation w-m created, and will finally—«o hr 
teaches—‘iiifl its coune and be reaumedi into ihe dements out 
of which it waa built np^ The prchlfiroiic world and primitive 
man are co him in open book. But it is in hij moral temper 
that he is greatest and of meat cndnriDg Talue, No iinblcr 
idea] of a pure and iimple life, no higher messige of Etreogth 
and coorolation^ haa ever been oonedved jn4 uttered. Ho 
may be called the Roman l^lilton; ami the Kpicurean pldlo- 
Eophy taker in Ml hanib tbe Austere beauty and gra v e nobility 
wMch Milton gave* once for ah* f o our own Pyritio theolp0^^ 
Both have a imjo^ misurpassed in poetry* and a Ore of genitw 
wdiich fuses intractable [material; and if Milton is more con- 
AiAirunate Lo. the te chni que of hli arc^ Lucretiiis li un^ualled 
in Ml poignani hununlcy. 

It wai m the luocceding geaeraticin, chat of Virgil and 
Horace, that Lsdo p«tTy touched itt highest point j hui 
a further conquac wa* tnade by Orid* before the Colden 
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deftmtdj waned into the SOtct Age^ Orid^ more tiun injr 
odicr vmgle poet^ wai the model of the MidiJlc Ag» and ihe 
lamp of the Renaiejanc^SL He is a poet only of the lecond 
rank^ hut £□ that ranlt ho it not onl? cmiaent hut uiU'(|tit. He 
It a pattern of flnoicj, ilghtiuai of totich^ and graec 

of movciEcjit, He had bjf nature the rate nanaiive gift in 
perfetdon j he 1 $ the one great noiy-teher in I^tin poetiy^ 
In the opinjoD of the hat Roman crida^ hid he ouJf cim- 
tioUed ioateid of indulging hit hiilliant rhetode and ttiU more 
hrtIHant wit, he might haTt been a poet it^ond to noTte. That 
diidpline wat, hum defect! of eham rtpT^ beyond hit power* 
Yet few pcxts cTtn of ihc fimt rank haTC dooe wort of tuch 
wide and efecdve importance. Not only did he handle, with 
Memingly eSortleii caicy and popnlarize lor uniTerraJ currency^ 
the poetical fcinna created by liii predecessoi^; not only did 
he light npp and transmit m iti full f^sclnadon to later ages, 
the world of Gracoo-EomaQ mythology; hut fee cotnpJeted 
the vrork of Cicero and Horace in dxing a ftandard of accom- 
plnlimeut snd tiTilized nunnen for Europe* 

It WM not, however, only, or even most largely^ throngh 
hii namtiTe poeay that Odd made hii mari on the hiatopy of 
Enropem letten ; it wm even more throngh that less strictly 
dcimed type of lighter verse dealing wii acntimesi, with 
faihion, and i^vith soda! life, (or wMeh It made the cmiplct 
(the so-called deginc or ^ long and short' metre) a vehide of 
complete flejifaility. This was Id a senae his chief legacy to 
the world. The common intnUectna] occupation of the Middle 
AgWj it hill wittily and not without a good deal of truth been 
■aid, wa# writing cnqnnovii quandtiet of bad Latin vene ; and 
much the greater part of that verse wsx wn tten. in the Otidian 
conpleL The Revival of Latmng improved the quality bat 
by nn means Icssetifd the amount of thii prodnedou^ The 
tradition idll auriTre*, though feebly^ in our Public Schools : 
and lu practice may be defended on the ground that it ji aa 
excidse hardly m be replaced by any other in the dettcrani 
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jnd handling of wotik^ From jhe Latin degiact n 

wtU u from dii£ Roman ontpiy, wc derEvo grait part of sncJt 
power at we have over polo ted and balaocod exprosion. It 
ha« tDuciied our imular fllaveolineM and incanscqncocc ^iith 
somethttig of xhjt Latin gift of dear thinkiisg acid the dh^aicial 
Ktne Qt farm. 

Of the poit-Atjgxi^Tan Laiin epic, important it 14 in the 
hiEtory of litrratnre, it ii nttdiesa to speat heft The forty 
ipleodour of Lncan, the eqpable grace of Slatim, give thetc 
poets a daim on onr regard. But in the esaentiaJj of thdr 
art they, no less than Elicir feehler contempofaxica or follovren, 
Were within the lina of the VirgUtan tjaditian^ stiui did not 
create a new poetry^ The beginnings, a little later^ of the 
morement of poetry towarda romance are a chaprer of £ai- 
dnadng iniere-t; hut they belong to the iranficinn ffom thfi 
clasdcal to tie metilacnral world rather than to Latin literatcje 
in its itri-irtcr tenae^ 

In draixLatic poctiTi the t hir d of tile three irtain types 
inii^&ted and named by Greek genltu, the Ramafu were rathef 
adapters and tmitaton than crcaton. For teaaons to be foaghi 
to political and locial hlitoiy^ the Latin drama throre 

after i» bcQliaat begindog* in the middle Rcpablk. Repub¬ 
lican itagedy only furrivts in fragmentary quotadona. But 
from the penoJ of the sirly Empire we have inherited nine 
trigedjet by Seneca^ which Iutc an impotcafiK out of all pro¬ 
portion 10 thmr dramatic or poetical Tatue. That Yalne if 
hide enough. They hare no life* no dramatic Insight or 
moremenL They are dedamitiona in dramatic forin, written^ 
ii has been plaEuiibly inggated^ to, comply with the cni/t lot 
the ttjge which poasmed Scneca'a pupils the Emperor Neio, 
Ba^ hiaforically^ they ire the chief source from which our 
own Elizahechan tragedy, ai well thoee of other Euiop^ii 
coentria, was originated. For generarioni ther werc^ for good 
and evilj the mqdeli which Enrop^m dfjunatiiti followed. 
Greek tragedy was, untU late La tlae teriral of lettcn, poetically 
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fost 2nd unknown i rren when it beam? knowrx, it wat not 
undj reccDt tima that eititcr ita piitndpies or In mctliiKli 
andjtntDoi As tJic memt recent atudjr of the Senccan tnigedf 
wdJ pua it»^ * Seneca was near enough to Ren^snee eniher- 
mce to appeal lo it Jis a model; claziic enough^ when taken 
ai a model, to uopcne it a whoJetooic sense of itructnie 
and stylc*^ Not oiJ^ in the earlier acadezmc pieces prudneed 
in th^ i[JioaLi and LTmvmitfea {like the airted bf the 

hoyw of St* Patil'i before CarduiaJ Wdbef in 15^7)1 but thiimgh- 
oet the whde of the natiotul popidtr drama of the tixteenth 
century, Seneca k a ffdmnkung ^nd coniroUmg inflnence : in 
Sackrille^i Gofhadue in- Maxliiwe*i Tamburlain^ 

In Kyd^i Comtia (1592?), and hii lost nrij^iia] {1587?); 

throughout m Chapnuu ami in JnoHon {who pJacei Seneca tide 
by fide with Aeschylus^ Sopboclet, and Enripidet) ; and not 
leas notably, in the earlier and middle plays oi Sbakesperare. 
Titui j^mlnmiirut (only retouched by Shakespeste) is pure Seneca 
from faegiiming to end. So is the Tiw Tragidi^ of Richard HI 
which Shaketpeare remodelled ; in hi* omi piay the mflnence 
of Seacoi ii iifll domjoint, * Hn work ii little reffiembered,^ 
Mr, Lncas condades, ■ idU less regarded, now* Bat if you 
i«k bii memorklj loot round on the tragic lage of Enriand, 
France, and Italy.^ 

Etpo more important and far-reaching I? the Ronniu legaiiy 
ro the modem world in comedy, Lidn ctnnedr, like T-arin 
tragedy, asaa framed on Greek modeli which it adapted and 
somedmes did little more than txaiulstc. But the lulian genlm 
ga^e this exodc hybrid a wholly aew Titalaty. Latin comedy 
WM A real and fruitful creariom The mods'll redticoTcry of 
large portions of the lo*t: ptayi of Menandert the best as well 
as the most copiom of the Greek comedians (if for the moment 
we set aside, as lomething wholly noJfpie and Incomparable, 
the Old Aide Comedy and the pla]?i of AriBiophanei}^ has 
emphaiked our appredadon of PlauEoi and lercoce as drama- 
* E. L. Lucu, Smx^ mI t^iu^ 
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tim <rf high geflJuf, wIiq fully dcscrre lltBi traditjoDa! fainc^ 
and who may be pcH only itiiclie[l^ buf rcid, with unabated 
intercflt. Terence was^ and ^ admjred most for tie grace and 
pujity of bii la&goage^ which it a model of peritct T^adnity. 
Ju cate and fimsh of dialogae be la in nnEnrpasaed master aijd 
a perpetual modcL Among our own Kngli^li dninaiutt, Con- 
greirc alone stands alongdide of him in tMi rspect. In both 
the literary la tiranger than the dramatic quality. Thdr art 
tt too fme and delicate quite to gtr ^ ihe tnoderD phraje) 
acrou the footlights ; It inakei Ici appeal to a marc refined 
and ilnuttd nidlfnrc* I i ii intemting to DOtc that more than 
ooe of ihe TcretuiaTi cEunedies, liitc CDngmrc*! maitcrpioccj 
Th* JFay iht ^F * the unequalled and nnappmached 

nuAKipiete nf Englkh comedy \ ab Swmtnirne ealh it* * the 
oiie play m otir language which may fairly daim a place bdide 
or but jtut beneath the mighii^t of MoU^re \ wers 

Cilttirta when piodDDcd on the itage. Terence ^ a model for 
itndy by all wiiten of comedy; bm Pliutca h the fitf E "of 
Roman emnediant. He is the parent and lonrce of all modern 
comedy in iti many varietieff* the maiter and literary ancestor 
of Shakeipearc and Moli^re no less than of a thausand diamalists 
of inferior achiEremeiJE and lesa established fame. He is 
creator lor Europe of borlesqne:^ m the of the 

comedy of plot, in the Captit^i ^ of farCCj in the Ghriona l 
of the comedy of himaotijra^ in the Atflidma and the PsfmioiMi ; 
of the comei^ of dootestit lifCp in the Tfiiruaimux ; and in the 
of the romantic comedy w^hith ii one of die chief 
gloriet of onr own Engliih litemtitre. 

The flowering rime of the Larin drama wa* brief; il cohered 
less dian a cenrnry. To the Roman populace, ifaow^ ballet- 
dancti, and gladiatorial combats were more attracrire. The 
fashionable worlds 4 fl now^ followed the moK For the tmall 
■ppreciatiife public that mnainctl^ playwrights fell mots atid 
more mio the habit of czqjying from their Greek and Larin 
predecci^on. By the rime of CiceraV youth, both mgedy 
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ftiid com^^ were oaJy keyt alire in rcprc^rttatkra hy tlie 
^niui ti£ A few great actois, in stocL picrei whicii weic ft dcccti 
repertary* The pUp which condniLEd to he written were for 
the wtitdy Tit her than for the it Age. Any oii^inai or Tit*] 
dramatic wort only lingered m the * nntnea * ar nvuJ^i^ tii 
theic much iporadie talent ciijpUycd or warted Jtsdf. AmDEig 
the lESfcr Larin ckiiics^ a imiU bet important nithe b occtipied. 
by the cotlectini!i. of * aeuren^ei *—siii^Je lin e? whidi had pasted 
into pmvcrhial cuitency—made from the tnima of PnbUtiiu 
SyniSt enlargied afterwanli from ocher Bonicet of the aome 
Hni Tlie te-ren or right hundred detached lines t^hna pn^ 
•erved bzing tn into close touch with t h e Romm charftcteri, 
with iti thiewd wisdom and xetae utterauce. Many are u well 
known—perhaps in tome cases even beiicr— as the iamom lino 
of the great poets « and they must be read and ttudied if we 
me fully to appreciate the Roman mtnd^ and what we owe to 
]| io matrcft of good feiue, of clear inaight, md df pracrical 
lagaciiy* 

Thu sketch doe* not attempt to ■orrey the whole o( 
I^Tin hteiAtur^ even during the period of the JicsT rj | writen 
and of the Roman dcmioJaiL It only lingLm out injtancm nf 
what that literature was and what it mennj, as the legacy 
of a great dvUkatiqn, to m and to the Aetna] world. It irai 
the esscarial product of a nee and a Ijiagnage unique in hiatoiy^ 
Wliat the ladn race did for civilL^ancm, what we inherit from 
their character and gerdm, ii the inbject of th* whole Twjnme 
nf which chii chapicr is a part. The ipeoal point to be reali^d 
here u that their Ucerature embodiei, in the unhie language 
which they created^ not only the ilhtoiy of their achaevementi^ 
but the quality tjf thrix tRind and the liucaRicnta of riicir 
cluracter Roman rirtne Is no idle phruc ; nor war if inappio- 
padatdy that the Latin langiragc md literarnrc retcivech ** 
a lubjeCE of itndy. the name uf Qunuiuiy. No language,, and 
uolitErantre^ ancient or moderuj has given utterance with inch 
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iTcadj gravity to tht voitc of -die H uman HjnL 
and ijumaMitos, gim^toESi of spirit atid width of hnmoii fediiigj 
are Latin words wMch eiprea liie two centzal qtmiitios of duo 
Homaa disracter* From the Latin mind we iahojit these 
qnalidea, as we find them ofprtsscd^ alike ^vitk uoble doquHicc 
iii the periodi of dioir ttately proee and the magnlEcent 
cadence* of their poetiyj and CQAcentrared with pregnanl 
brevity in mannmental phragoE. The samp vaice ipeaka, over 
a range of two hundred and fifty yean, in the epitaph engraved 
and itill to be read on the tomb nf Pnhiius Comellni Sdpio 
Afrleanus^ Mm puffer it tua vt esifnt hrma^ 

gima ^iqnt inj^ivm; ^ in the marvcEoni linei of 

Lucrediis, 

lam iam non domus acdpict te laera^ neque ir wr 
Oprima nee dolcei occorront oAcnla natj 
Praefipcrc et taoca pectus dulcedint tangent; 

Nan poteiis lactia fiorendbtis tnisque 
Fraeddiiun : ixusero miiere (ainnt} amnia adcEnit 
Uoa dia Infests rihJ tot praonia r[ta& 

IHud in his rebui non addunt, Nec tibi earnm 
iam di:sidciinni renmi super iiuidci una ^ * 

In the lamencatiod oi Anchkes aver htarcdJuif 

O nate, ingeDtcm lucnun ne quaere luomm; 

Ostendcor tenia hime tantum fata neqttc ultra 
Esse linent: nimltiTD Tobis Romana propago 
Visa poieni, aopeiL proptia haec si dona foissent»® 

^ ' Th/ hai made all br bdef, Famf snd i^kluCf and 

aenini/ 

* - Not, now na mm «ha^ a hamt atid a pcric^t wife wrlcra^ 

ihflCp ntji dadhi^ chiidfra laiz tn ynaffti thy Eut kuiet asd tliVifL dif 
apidt mth a iwcct co«tea^ qa ts^Ycit Usou bf pavp^xaui iin 
rb^ doing! and a dcfcncx tn tbmf gwn | ^Ui and alie Enr tbey) 

lro% idunn oue diuititirua ds^ hat aXJ thc*c mtaf eU of life t 

tliii tbtj dp out add tbmal^ and now an mm doci tny iaci|iac 
tbnat ibloga corns awr theit" Lilct^ iuL 

* oat to trtOWf llir fihiMt TVf tied wilb tear*, 

T]ic ifHTnw* at Lb)^ igsA in hitnie i 
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in the wqrdi with which Tacttui ends hJi eiqniiite life of 
Agricola; 

Si qtiis pfortitit iKaMibitj Iwiu, ii, ui lafirMtibsi flae^t, kcr evm 

nrfvrt rMingiiuHtur AntmMj flA-iik ^iMffar, 

i^mnin tuam ah mfitna tt maluhrihus Umeatii ai tm- 

tfiHfla-tiffsint viftuium tuofvM V9cwi, ftu* nw lugtri nti phat^ 
fat tiu * , , QuM^uid ^jnadi* tfwnvtfnvf, ptid^aid mintti 
iKinw, maagf maMivfum^at en in animit ismiintm, in atttmiuat 
latitparumf fanta rrmm,^ 

R»tsa laeata ait : it b i single Tm'ce, ih- Toi« of hunuiuty, 
Fot the Jeguy of Rotac in the Sold of letters has i-htt further 
niuquc Tallies that it ii an organic whole. Its compaas ia 
rotmded and compieie i it can be luireyed, and in its osentjals 
gtaiped, in a tingle riew, Latin literature has a dsBnite 
banning; and if it hat not a de£ii]Ce end, that is hccatue 
it became a literamre far the whole world, in a langtuge 
which ranained for more than a thamand yean the common 
Inheiitance and ihc habiiual instnuneoi of educated Eorope^ 
ThrtHfghonr it ia (to me a mathernaticaJ phratej a Jnnciian 
of Roman life and character, ft gave mice to the greatnos of 
the Repnhlic. It created and fuced the idjml of the Empiro. 
With the decay of the impcdal lystem it decayed, but like 
the Empire, in tt» decay it fructihed j in its disiniegmdon ic 

Thu btl»ful Tulfiti af A d«^, 

Sl^ul jolt hm Rlmwn o* fitrtll iny j 

Tt* G«di tao hi^ had riiwd liie Ronun 
Wcr« btt£ tbur gfitr mw pcmuneac U ^rcal* 

VlT;gil, afffl, vL &6t~7[ [Drydcn't Cxai^vUdihaJl 
» *11 thav y ■ to the ipiriti flf thtf ^15 w 4 if u Oh wi^ d«m. 
gatat toob dal adC pcriib with the boiijr^ fat bt quUti rzKiJr 

tt*, >Mux hlHUtbsUf from rf^ptt aod wnm&aiiii UfSxfltatiEm to the 

^ywr VtnuA., oiTT which pie^ toil wiiUiie vr-Oftg. Whot Wr 
rottd, whit wc A4lmir&d tli A^dcob eedara^ msid mU cEidiure in the Hyb 
wl m -rOj la the a| the Bjd, in hiilDne lame.* TeC. t 4^^ 
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became the lal and tohitance out o{ which i new ’Wturld 
Nothing ih the wqdd has been foid, that doet pot 

come CroPi RmUfl-, The I-atui la&gnago and Latin literatore 
are the tMsnie we inhmt froni the race who organiiicd and 
estahhahed dvilizatiap. 

J . W , Majciaiu 
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While m sonic othtt dcpjirtmcDia of Rome to 

the modem world la jpparciLt ouly to vpeddly ^ruined schotin 
and to dioit who ha^e lesrned from ihemg m ihe domain of 
langnagc the greatneSfi;, though not the fnlJ extenc, of ihll 
tJiliernance obTiciiB to creiy pciaoiL of ordinary edncatictL 
It needs no eiceptional kanung, and Tery little redeetton, to 
pcrccirc that if the infant commonweaUh of Rome had toc- 
enmhed in the struggle with the Etrustan powet^ the langimgti 
known to tis as Italiaii^ Spanlfh, Fortugneae^ Proren^ahi ^d 
Fttdidi (not To mention others of snuiller importAnoe) would 
not hzvt oisted, nor mj lan^oagta resemhUng thenu Wc all 
know tbit the iiitle city ttate^ by pfogieaive conquests^ 
became the miatjcsj nf the woild^ and that over the greater 
p«t of Weitern Eim>pe the inbject pcoplci Icamed (o speak 
the Unguage of cheir conquerors and forgot their oilire 
tongues » At [he present day what was once the local 
dialect of the petty dkrrict of Latiuin is (direxiely changed^ 
indeed^ in the lapse of time, hat retaining its easezittal ideniity} 
spoken at their mathcr tnngne by half the nationt of tbe 
civilized wmld. And although the Geimaiuc pcopleij and the 
Cdti of the Brituh Iila^ siili presore thdr natiTe spetah, 
their languages bear indelible tracet of the influence exerted 
npem them by Latin in the days of Rome^i supmmaey. Even 
if thb were all, the magnitnde of the lingoiitic inheritance 
received by the modern world nom Rome might well excite 
OUT wonder. But there b more to be said* J-atin did not 
become a ' dead language * when ii ceased to be the medtmn 
of everyday talk. Throughout the Middle Ag*l, and much 
kter^ it wai (uqi in the Nco-Lacin coantries ouly^ but iUo in 
Ktiglanilf Germany and the Low CanntiicSr Scandnuiia, 
Bohemia, Polaud, and Haugary) the approved v eliiefr iof 
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writings oTi licolagTi ptiioMphy, btw^ mediduc^ mtnral sciefifei 
ind (in sLuiy confltfilio oq hittciry ; and, ii appear 
lat^r in this dtaptet, it cnatinnei tn be emplaped., ferr cfirtim 
acientiEc purposti, ctteq at the pre^etLt Lartly, every 

laDgnage of Westem Europe (arid not Inast out own) tai in 
every age cf IIS tiUiOTj added to ht tesonrees cf exprc^icn by 
the adoption of words of Laiin origin : nor does; it fleem likely 
that ihii proc«j has anywhere come to an end. 

The HngTiistic portion ol the heiftago received from Romo 
by liter jges conKuti: principally of three ihlngL Firtt* the: 
CoUogTiial tpeendi of the liter days of the Rcunan dominion 
whlsdi siirTiw as the nnclcui of several modem laagnagea. 
Sccondj, learned Ivatin of Cliristiaii timeip vriudti desccndedif 
fcy ihe unbtoken litemry and granmuticsl tridition of chc 
schoola^ Etom the language of tneient Rome, and which 
developed lo icrre the chaDgiag needs of eipr«i^kiii, and from 
rime to time more or tc» corrected by recoune to the riafisical 
modgls of dieckm—-was through Eiuoy centnrifs* ihe common 
language of the Inmed of Kuropef and atiU in scunr measuie 
hoTHt its place ai the language of science* Tliirc4 the Larin 
presefTed in the ckidcal literatwei the uneihaTaitcd treasury 
from whirh the modem languages have njevcf ceased to supply 
the dcficiericies of their own TOcahnlary. 

The Larin which by gradnal change derrlopcd into the 
Tcinacular tongoes of Italy, Spain^ Pomigili Franccj and other 
countries, wis not the Ladh of literature. I t was the vtdgar 
■polten Larin of the toldfpr, the peasant, and the artUau. In 
Roman republican dap there was no doubt already a good deal 
of difference between the Larin used in famiUar tali, even hj 
cdutiaicd penons, and the Larin of boob and oiatory; 
between refined coULKpiial Latin and the dialecr of the illiten« 
multitude the di fference was still giea icr. All languages under¬ 
go gradual change ; and even if the dialect of ihe lower claii» 
of Rome had always been handed down £iom father lo ton In 
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funilicp of pure Rcnum dc&ccnt^ it wonlii probably in the 
coTiTHe of cciiiiirie» havie beeii very conniderablj modi Bed. 
But under the bter empire it would hare been bird tc 
ki any clw ol society;^ from the lowest to the kL^bestf a Roman 
of pure deicenc; very few persona* out of all the midtitudcs 
that spoke Litiui couH dalm even ihsii h had been the moihcr 
tonj^ue of their anpcscon for more than three or four genets- 
tionSi The Vulgar Latin of Enrope* in thn ultimate stages of 
iti development I wai the languagei not of RomanSp but of 
Romanized Gcnnaii?* Celts^ Iberlanif and people of other 
races* whose not very remote anceston had learned Latin (ofien 
very imperfeedy, no doubt) by oral intercourse with their 
neighbours^ and had trammlttcd it to dicir children mixed 
with alien element derived from their native speech. And 
iti every grnsration it was exposed to Irmh inhuencei from 
the languages of barbarbn mvaden and of the still unromanized 
porciQfif of the pupulation of the Roman landt. 

The uiTCltlgaliDnx nf modern philologists have been to 
m grtac cxteni successful in discovering what late Vulgar Latin 
was like before it became dil^endatcd into whit wc eall the 
Nco-I^atb or Romance (belter Romintc} linguages. Of direct 
cridencfr bearing on ihii queation there: is bdeed but little* 
for the obvioiu reaEcm that people naturally did not begin to 
write iiL the vulgar tongue aotil it bad become quite a distiiii;t 
language from the standard Latin which every one able to 
write had more or Icm learned at achooL Something may be 
lEamed from the nnintentioEial lapses of imperfectly educated 
wriren of Latin* aud from the utterancei of griminarianj who 
warn their pupils against the use ol enrredt vnlgadsms. But 
in the main ii it by the comparative study of the Neo-Latin 
languages* apedally as represented in their oldest extant 
textif that scholan have ht^a enabled In some measure to 
reconstruct the common mbatratum of unwritten language 
tbat underlies them all* jud the local diversities of Ehb common 
■peech in various parts of the RomaiL world. 

15V0 A a 
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It would i)f courec be impossible in tkU chapter—-il the 
prEitut wtittr were competeai for S3jch d tiak^—to giFei cTta 
in iJic merest otfiline^ a comprduyisivc acxuuiit of rte dtme- 
tcrifltics of Vulgar Latin* We oiiisit eooreqi: aiar^elTes wiiti 
prc^cntiiig ?qiaie few ej^sunples of the poinii in wfudi lim liic 
devdopment of Lado differed from ttc classied type. Of one 
oi ill niQ9C compicnon* and important features^ the Lir|;e 
mimber of wordf that came into it from the original langnagei 
of the Romanized peoplfi, noLhing need be said here^ a^ oar 
concern k with the iJilierltance received from Romt 

It is a noteworthy fact that In two or three respects the Ute 
popular d-erelopiiictit of Latin sopplieiJ ce r t a in incoaveniEUE 
dfcficiciidjcs of the older language at in inatmment oi exprestXon. 
CnrijoiiHly enough, clatilcai Latin had no word precisely 
eqnivtleat to the Greek m and the Englbhy^j,. The djeffdency 
might under tome drcnmatinceii be tnppUed by ^iiam^ but 
thii application w-as otily one among ihe many nsei of the 
particle. The early Latin tranibtori from Creek could no 
dDiitrt get over tlie tUfficnlty by the □se of an affirm a frvg 
KHience echoing the wondi of the question C Are ycna a 
soldier f* I am a soldier \ or by fife* * t flay (so) ** In colbqoiiil 
Latin it was poadhle to cipress the meaning by wng Jir, * *0 * 
fai often in Flantnji and Terence). But it is hard to flee whai 
conld have been done with Hnch a passage as Matt, t- }7 - 
* Let your cornmnnicatipn be Yea, yea (Nni rat) and Nay, nay-* 
The TfansJator of the Vulgate found no better rendering for i'cu 
vai than /rr, iJL A well-known pieado-Virgilian ptM:tn aho^v* 
that iltb application of erfl was not tmique, hiit we dn not know 
whether it was commoa eicepE in cohoes of the bfhllral use* 
In late popular La cm the sndjenc coQoquul use of ife was 
conemued end cidCcmiiefl, flo that in the tauth.ir becune the 
regular word for * yes * (IraJian and Spardih Pqrtnguesc lim). 
In G*iil ii£ (Provencal and French ri) oszvtdt the Yurkihire- 
inan's aaJ ibc Germain doth^ to contra dice a negative state¬ 
ment or *uggnilon, but in the louth the onlinAry word lof 
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* jfcs ^ waa * this \ while la tht aortt thii propoiin was 
combined mth gtviiig^ the to the Old French eU {rtiodern 
Freach sut). Hence the famoni appelliticoi ' Laniriic d^Oc * 
and * I*angiie d'Oil ^ applied to lie twn great grotipt into 
Aviudt the dklccrt of France are divide* 

Again, ancient Latin^ lile the oldest tEages of all kngnaga, 
feo far as we tnow (and like Russtan to thii day) htd no articles. 
Late popnlar Latin supplied the need of a definite ardcle (as 
Greek had done before* and » the GeimanJc Ungiiagc* did 
afterwards) by tising the dcmonttratiTe * that ^ in this fnnctMm. 
Hence in all ibe Necr-Latin toagnm the definite article descends 
from the Latin itlf (iTf^ &t.). This it obvicniB in all the hm- 
gtiagei ticept Porragneae, where the initUl 1 has been dropped* 
lo that the article is o (femimne 0 , ptoral 01 ^ In Rnmaniaii 
the article Ja eapresEcd by -f (feminine : plnra! -i, -Ir) joined 
fo the end of the noun. The want of an mdebnite article was 
inppiied in Vulgar Latin (as afterwards in the Germanic 
Langnages and in modem Greek) by the nnTiieral 'one * 
pronounced with feebler a^esi than when used svitb its ofiginaJ 
meaning. 

Another defect of the Latin Iinguage is cbeambignity of the 
perfect tesAe: impA may mean dthcf *1 Eiave writren ' 
(Greek ye'y^^a) or * 1 wrote ' (fypa^a). The cause of thii im- 
certainty of meaning ii that the T^afin perfect IJ in origin 
a confusion of two prehistoric tefiict, coTresponding respecrirdy 
to the Greek perfect and aorixl: its inflexions atc derived 
partly from the one and partly from the other* Tlic poptilar 
Larin from which the Romamc languages descend acMered 
a gain in cleames^ by fcstrktmg inflected tetne to itt 
functiDn iS 1 mere prtreriiej and by niing a combiostion of 
with the pamve partidple co express the meaniug at the 
Greek perfect ; itripsi came to mean always ' I wtoic ' 
while Mfc imffum was ujied for " I hare written * (y/y^i^fl). 
There are anticipationi of thii naage even in Oisslcsl Larin; 
the germ of ir may be aecn in expreutons like Cicem^a * ea qusc 
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Stoici liabent fallecti *; and a plirase Ute itafttptriUM 
com^i irery oeAT to bem^ a pcripluraatu: ten&e-fpnn. So faXp 
however^ die aniiliary use ^ hab^& waa possible only With 
tmnsitiYo verb?, which alone admit end of the passive inBemii- 
In order to duke It a regular part of the granunatical inachidciyi 
U wai n-erewary to evolve pasatve partkiples for intrajisidve 
verbSj so that one could iay h£thf^ darmitum^ ^ I have slcf^t V and 
cv^a hd&^o p4ituttm^ ■ I have been able ’ j and, as inay be tccn 
in any grammar of a Rotnanle languagCp this step wat actually 
tilcn. The fame mode of combining the verb * hjTe " with 
a participle ezisti in English and othnr Gcrmanii: langQig^ ; 
bot^ although its history here is the same as in late Latin (hnt 
I have a letier written \ where hat^r retaina iti orlgmal temt 
of po^esaloHi and then * I have written a letrer where it h^ 
become a mere atixilktyh fact that it docs not ocenr 

in the Gothic of the fonrth ccntniy^ or m the early wtitinga of 
any Germanic langnage^ seems to show that Ic was not a native 
devdopmenti but doe to the inlluence of Vulgar Latin* 

A quite different use of ai ao auxilury arose from the 

difficulty caused to bubadans trytag to rpeak Latin by the 
eccencricitiea in the conjugatiou of the future teme. In Kme 
verba the endings of this tense were -^p *^ifp -ij/i Ice,, and In 
other verba they were -untp ^r/p Sec. It is easy to lec how 
puxading thse irregiiiaiitiei most hive been to illiterate people 
who had not been famiiiir with rhem from cariiciT infancy- 
As a consequence, the InAectcd fatuie went out of me, and 
a new teme-fond wai evDived^ cmul&ting of the infinitive 
followed by The words for * 1 shall write * in all the 

Kco-Iijtia tongues — luHan rrri^er^i Spitdih wmiw, French 
(f}i£riraLf Stc .:—arc cantractloai of the Vulgar Ldtin scrikrff 
bdbtp, llkis oomhliutlQn ii alien to the genius of cUsaical 
Latin, acid there secmi no deciuve reawt^ to suppose that it 
wai tnhcnied from the ooOoqmai language of andenf Rome^ 
But in the Gothic Bible of the fourth centary we find expre*^ 
lionfi lIltE uiitjsn heboy * to da (Q have iciiaK haboithy ' to be 
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(he) has \ where the Gfeei original had mere^ tke ordititff 
intoie- The Gotht* Uks the other Gcrnianie peoples > had oo 
Irfflecced future; they ccmimdjilp used the present instead, 
Bot when the need Itrr an mtsmbigernm falure wai nrgmtly 
felt, they had recourse to the cirnroloEiition aboTc described^ 
jnit as in later tima the English evedTed the aaxUiaiy nie of 
shall and and the Gertnani that of flvedinB. It is an 
ULicresdiig possibility* thoogh not a certainty^ that the con^ 
jngacion of the fottue tense in the Neo-Latin, languages owet 
its foFQi TO the inftuence oi Gothic and close^ related dklectii 
The so-called cDDditionsl {* I should write *) in these Ungnaget 
haj two fiexiional which go bade rcffpedively to itrihfff 

hahebam and icfibfri^ babuu 

Considering the complciity of the inflerional system of the 
LaCm verbp it It pcthapi surprising that so much of it baa 
survived in the modem vemaculars- None of the four legulat 
conjagariant died out in Vulgar Latm^ chough many reiht 
chang^ from one conjugation to aoDthrr, The itregukr 
Terba were a more itrioni difEctilty, and tnomaloni formi were 
reduced to the aormil pattern : fsst was replaced by 
eafiZa by amiyiP//e by ^Ffer/. The inflected pasfivc wai 

wholly cwepi away^ and iti pbcc wai mppUed by a combloatimt 
of the Tcrb ^ to ^ * wish the participle. Ancient Latin had 
thii already* bat fit dmam aiood for the perfect; in Vulgar 
Latm ix was med for the preseni^ and a complete set of paiiiTe 
tenses, wai formed iin iti. modd. The deponent rerhs were 
asstmibced to the patteni of ardinary aetbe Terbt (fmne of 
them, indeedp had alwap been » ajnyngatcd in ptiptibr Larin)* 
Ceruin tmuc-fonm of the active robe whidi nirvivcd undci- 
weni a change of meaning: the old plnperfect snbjimcriTe 
became the imperfect supplanting revtirrnw) ; in 

Spain and Portugal the form of the pluperfect indicatire 
(jcripjerdm) acquired the sense oi the conditionaL 

While in cbaskal Latin the nnum, lubTandre and adj^tive^ 
had three gcndetH “i late Vulgar Latin they had only two^ the 
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nratcf luTmg gcfteraii^ become mtecitlmc. This waa 

rciUj 3 rdapMr to preMatoric coinJitionaa for the neuter geiider 
of ptimitlvc Indogermanic wai of kier origLO than the two 
oihcr^j being tnefdy n dlfferciiiiated toim of the ni^culine- 
It Was only in the nominative and accusatiTe that the ease- 
e&Lliags of neuter aouna in Ladn differed it all from those ol 
ma^cnlme noum of the same declension ; lu the moit mmieToiii 
cLisi of aoiuis (ihc o jiteiKLa} the tcmtiiiatiDns were Identical 
cren in the accusative rjsfgnan^, We cannot wonder 

that the RomanLacd barbarian^ learning Ijitin bj? ear odIji 
did noE trouble himself with aa dusive dtitlnctiDn that had 
no perceptible use. It is worth tiotice) as a parallelphtuionicimni 
that though tic Celtic Jaognages had, b] early histode ctmes^ 
the three g Findrr f^ ta their Enodem forms they have only the 
masculhin and f emin i n e. The only absolutely general rule 
rdating to the mfleackm of Laiin neuters ia that their ptoral 
iKHiiiiiadvc and acemative always emled in a. Some ncnier 
plnrala^of ttoniu in very comman use-—remained UDchiuigecl 
hi Vulgar Xjtini Italian has stHl a fciv plnral* like wwd fLattn 
and tfj/tf,, and cm the analogy of these has formed mura^ 
walls though the Xarln murut is mascnlinei TIicsc fonm 
arc nonftrued as femlniiae plurals, hnt some Latm neuter 
plurals have iurvived. m all the Romanic languages iS feminine 
nugnlai:?, on the analogy of the * first declcniioji V As wai 
nattiral, this was what regularly happctijcd to chose plural 
adjectivQ hj -ijJfd that were nearly equivalEiit to subftaatwes 
in the aingukr; such^ e. g^ ai the ckstical which in 

oui Xiatm dfedonarics ii Englished ‘ a betroEhal Words of 

this type abounded in late Latin^ ajid. in the Neo-Ljiin tongud 
they were treated as feminine singulars. In ImitatiDn of these 
inherited words many new sobstantivet were formech (apeiially 
iu Freiichp where the end i n g -a/fj bad became Our own 

isnguage Eool fcom Old Fmnth not a lew words lucfa as 
(from iponjolia)^ which betaine \ aiid on 

the analogy of these It becaiD c nsual tn uliIec tubstautTFEi our 
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of English fcrba b7 the addidon pf as ip hfxw&iial and 

withdrawal. 

The ancient Roman fr^Btcrinof case-mfleiion too dcEcii^nt 
in uiufonnity and too full of ambigtiltiei to tnrrire under tlie 
tonditioni which produced ihe derdopment of Vulgar Latin^ 
1% beomo needlesa to troab]e oneself with the manifold forma 
of the genidvo An6 dative^ because an adequate sobitituie for 
them IzT ready to hand Already in claiiical Latin the 
posidon^ df and ad sometiioes came very near to capresiing 
the ten^e of these two cas^ terpccmelvT ind^ as time weni on, 
their n^ beciame more and more nearly identical with that of 
the mfleiloaB. Some traces of the genitive and dative of uoimi 
occur hi Rnmaniap and in the early rtaga of lume of the 
other languages. The gcniiire plural iCamnit and the dative 
lingular illif have been (of cour&e in altered forms) presetmi 
everywhere. But, spealdng broadly^, it may be said that the 
inflected gcnitTre and datire had died out from popular Latin 
before ir brohe up into separate languages. The formal dh- 
tinction between the nominsiivc and accussiive disappeared 
(though it surrived in PraTcnjal and early Prench), the form 
of ihe oite or the other being employed for both. The ablative 
ceased to have any reason foe ia exEitence, for in its moti 
prominent use a$ governed by a prepotitlon h had been 
superseded by the acdtsativc, and the Tanous. meanings which 
it had when standing alone could be expressed by the use of 
one prepodtiDii or another. Besides^ the loss of ftniJ m had 
e^er J the formal dlstinctionj so far as thesingitlar b coiiccmedp 
between the ahlathre and the aceniative ; d^tmna stmMl heth 
for diminum and for dtimiitil, f^g€ bulb for rrgtm and 
Owing to the anbstitu tioti of the * analytic: ^ for the ^ synthetic * 
mode of dedemdon, the Neo-Latin iarvguages hire much less 
freedam than Latin in the order of wurdi in a sentence, is lit 
them the objecc can be distiuguished from the subject only 
by itJ poeidon. 

The pronundaeioii of late popular Latin differed in many 
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from that of the anct^nt langnAgc. Elerc we can oni^ 
meiitiioD a few ttnlnn^ pointi^ Tlit B beciine evcrjrwhcrt 
ailentp eren in At: proniincutioa <jf the learned, though the 
gramm&naiij prwerTcd the traditioii that the ancient! did 
pronoimte it* The !aimd of (expreaed la wririog hy c), 
when folbvrcd bp a/, pr^ was changed in some localilies 
into chat of tfp anii in othen lato a $ound reseinblipg the 
Engliih f4 j the gr hi ancient X^dn alwapt pronounced * hard * 
Ai in waSj when followed by Mamilated ia soniid 

to the Latin y, i, e. it wai pronoanced onr y in y&uiB^ 
*l"bc ancient Xjatin which waa originally almost idmiticsl 
with out changed into the * lip-teeth ^ cozuonant heard in 
nnr'ftp c/ry. Ikcwcen Yoweti B wai s^oimded lie Words liie 
jUittf, became diiyDables (fiiyui, trfnyi/i, hAa iiLttiat J 

followed by a conjoiiaiit took a lowd (r'l afterwards before 
it to facihtate proiiimdLatloii 4 thnf b«:am.e in Spaai&h 

dJirihif' and in Old. French jtstrttfff ~ in rtailan thh ocenn only 
when the pracediug word enda ta a comcnant^ ai in f^r iVmVrw. 
An e before r had become sikim with iengthening ol the 
preceding towcI* already in the colloquial speech of classical 
thnes: thtii ««jfl waa proaDunced miid. At the end of a 
woid» exEiqjt in certain mortosyllableiSi, tn had ETerywhere 
became alien t; in the popular Latm of Italy hnalj was dropped, 
hot m Gaol and Spam it continued to bs pronounced. 

In the pTonnncutioii of the vowels there W'ere some importani 
ciiangei. The anmont ar and Wp which were origittahy geOriiioe 
diphthong^ p. e- ooiisisted of two vowel 60 nn,ds iji doflc succei- 
sLooh had at an early periDd developed into the limpk mctiid 
of f/ even in cdui:3ted pronutidatioD, Snbseqaendy, the old 
dhtmetioDj ol vowel quantity cmiirely ceated to be obicrved 
in ordmary speech and even in reading aloud ; though th^ 
were itill preserved in the mditba of the ichoab^ to that 
correct verse cooid sriU i>e wntten. V\[ hat happened^ however^ 

*■ They tidd wot, h^jwcTeri bceiunc The ai brciew a * date 

libi! thf! ordTnary i af LMtia t tiii f wHicb dcaamded hxra «» * \ 
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was iiDt time tLD diffcTcatc ms madi^ between sn orij^umllj 
long r, a, or a and tte short Towd wxitten with the fame 
letter ; m/w did not come to thjmE widi with 

td^tum with Of j^marj with fumui- The tessoo of 

this it that in the dcrelopmeDt of Laiin sonndH;, even before 
the diEerences in qaintity disappeared^ the long Towdi came 
to dlMtr how the ihorr vowdi not gnlj in thtk length, bnt 
also in the mtitELcr tn which they were formed tn the mouthy 
ind conjeqnecLiJf in their efiect on the car- Wien the differ¬ 
ence m qnantity ceased to ejd*t, the difference in quality ■ till 
remained. The comeqnencct in late Vyjgaf Latin remiting 
from this develop men c are somewhat coiicTiiJk Aa 3 generd 
ntic (more strictljr appliatble to the dialects of Gaul tq 
those of the other regions) the long / and the short i of anrient 
Latin were^ in accented syUablet, replaced by the lomid which 
phonetidarts call ^ clo$e f \ and the long $ and the short a by 
the ^dnie *i but these dote vowels^ weresharply diatingniilied 
both from the open £ and t dut stood for the old ihnrt £ (and 
also and short p, and from the dose i and m which d^cended 
from long f and If the dasaical * smooth \ and lipijf 
'light', piLf, *calumD \aiiii pf/a, 'a hall\ 'yelbw*, and 

had all inreiTed in popular me and nndergone 
the regnlar change of pronnncUtlon, there wonid hate been no 
danger that the hearer would confuse the words that are vpdr 
olilte \ bnt * a whak 'p ind 'quid** * Idrinh*, 
and *1 think', would haye become homophonaqs. No 
doubc Vulgar Laiio, like most other languages, had its long 
and short vowds ; hnt between the iater quantity and the 
andenc qninticy there was no Exed retatiotu 

It was not only in grammar and ptonnnciadatL that btc 
Vulgar Latin differed Crein the tangiiage of Roman Uterattirc. 
iti TOcabnlary, alao, waa widely dillcreat. If a dill in] ichalir 

^ The tcrew *" opcA ' and * dmi \ ii applied id Tiawd i^iuaiiK, ogier ttt the 
iimikr degfee at opciunf &r the oral psi Fij|^ when the tumuii are 
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who biflw nothing of the hifTory of the Rom;iti![: bngu^ge 
were prcfcnted with a complete list ol word* and tbdr meaiilngt 
cntmEjt in late popular Latin, Jt vyoold contain for him many 
iurptbe^. He would find thaic many of the very commone^r and 
cccmiagly most indiipensabk words of the ancient tdagne had 
altogether died our of ok ; that the words that bad tuTTlTcd 
had often undergone extraordinary changes of meaning ; and 
ihar an mormons crop of new words had sprung np, same of 
them tormed from, ancient words according to the familiar 
mles of Latin derh'ationi and others of quite obsenre oiigiiL 
It it possible that many of thse ipparcnt noveltiei were noi 
really new* When onr leiicogTaplijen, a^ they ofEcfl do. mark 
a word^ sense, or conftrnctioci as ^aate- and post-danical \ 
the meaning h that an cxpressicm which wai used m the early 
days of Rotaati literature by Flantni or EfllUiis came to be 
comidcred unworthy of the dignity of Utfitatirrej but luiri™! 
in caUoquial ipeedi, to emerge into Tiew in pon-cIaaiJad 
timesj, when the yoke of litEraiy convcnikan wa* loorded, 
and people began to write more nearly as they spoke.. In the 
majdiiEn^ip it is not tmlikelj that tome Larin wnrdi,^ the 
etlitccce of which U Imown to m only by their being repie- 
KTited in the dangbtet langnages^ may have come down m 
popular speech from the days of the tings of Rome. There 
are many words in lamOiar tise among the lower classes oi our 
own cooniry whidi never cKcnr in literatnre. though they 
can be proved to be aa old as the English langosgt. There 
can be no doubt, however, that by far the greater number of 
the peculiar wordi and meaningt that diiiingnish late ViiJgir 
Latin from ihe dinicd- tmiguage were real mnovalionA : and 
it if often easy to Kt how they mtuc have originated. Some' 
times 2 bit of ancient slang has taken the place of its mote 
dignified lynouTm^ Trrta^ ‘a pot % is used for ‘ head * in afi 
the Ramanji: languages (though caput hjA lived on everywhere 
ui hgumtivc aenscj, and its dcrrvjtxve U in 

Spanlih and Portuguese the commoner word in the literal 
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semt). The French * cheek \ though the DOA^pLilologic^l 
icider nuy be tnercdtilouj^ defceudi from eLc Latin 

* porringer ^ CmSf * leg ^ died oat every where ; the feubsti- 

tUEi^ were g4sm&a^ ' fetlock And p^nui^ * ham Very marTy 
moncuyllAbic nouia, and iojne of two AylUbleSi were popped 
became (partly owing to plimietic change) they were found 
wanting in anditoiy diffthictiieaB. fUs tumves in Nco-^ 

Latin only ss the French ri^, ‘ cuothing " ; the word for ^ thin g ‘ 
h (Italian and Spj fi^h Portngueae French 

which lost in original ienie of ^ cati^ \ Oj^ ^ moath 
gave pkee to (halkn £p<r4| Spankh hoed^ French 
which in Clauical Latin meant ^ cheek (Ent 5 j» ^ bone \ 
though alio a tnonii^ilable^ wu saved from extinction by being 
turned into tfxrvm.) Ignii ui laic proniinCLatlan lack^ dij- 
tincincu; the word lued for wai/tjrfiXp origmalJy 

* hearth \ A’grsrtfr* * horse V fdJ out of tisc^ and cdbaUiiff * 3 nag, 
padchone, hack, jade ' (Lewis aqd Short), loot Its place. 
Some very familiar verba of Cbssicat Lalin logt their cnnency 
lot tinular reasam. One of these was rdfjir, * tq eat which 
was genetiilly replaced hr irusnducaff^ * tty chew *, though in 
Spain and Portugal Mmtdsr^ (which of course U good Latin 
enongh] ivas used insiead. Sutffj " to acw \ was lost; the Italian 
rsjfw, Spanish fa/rr, Frcndi roudrr, all come ifom 

Srrr/j * to know \ was luperseded everywhere by * ru 

be wise L The tegular classical words lor * to spcaJt *, jut, 
/tfri, were meonvettient as being deponents^ and for phonetic 
rea^oni also* Their place was supplied in two diileicnt wayi. 
The Spanish iaiLir and the Foriugueie^tu rpeak 
represent/iaisctirjf (-^4irt), which in old colloquial Latin meanl 

* to chat ^ (originally, ' to tell Btoiies The other, mare 

widely med^ inb^tute for /fffui had a very curioni hiitory^ 
The Bible phrase nxiKMfrr (a literal tranrlation front 

the Hebrew: ihc Engli^ Bible renders *to tike up iui 
parable ^ mmehow caught the popular fancy, lo that 

which in the Old Teatamtnt pasagea mtauj "a figurative or 
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poedcLil vpcech \ caoic to be the ordinary word for * ipeedi *n 
' word * Ptaiian parirla^ Spanish patahfc^ ForcnutLefle 
French and Erom it wai fajmed a. Terh j^araB^lare * to 

ipeaJc ^ (Iidian ProTen^sJ pitrlar, Fftndi farUr), 

In popular Latin^ as in moflt other languages^ the develop- 
meat of the meaning of wofda often tooh a couire that to n^ 
leemfl yeiy ittange^ thoogh we cm cuually dlsceTii JOmcthitig 
of the mental pnoceEsea by which it wa^ prompted* One woiild 
liirdlv have guessed that w, * to pacify^ appease" (whence 
the Iralian fagan^ Spanish, Fortngncae, and ProTcntal 
Ffcndi piiyrr), would be adopted everywhcic aj the regular 
word for * to pay (a creditor] \ bni lo it wai. Classical Latini 
It may he remarked^ bad no tramltive verb eipresstve of this 
meaning. By a fnrther developmenr^ came to be used 

ilw for * tn pay (a debt) \ for which the proper Latin trord 
was jojwTf ^terally ‘ co loosen*), Minatij, * to tliMtcn ^ 
became in late Latin iniiwff, with, the new icrje * to drive 
(caiile) *, Sabseqnently the word came to meao * to lead \ 
in which ficnse it imi come down in nearly all the Neo^Larin 
languages (Italian mfnUTr, Old Spaniih and Prorven^al ftunaff 
French wrair). Even more remarkable^ perhapSt than any of 
these examplei is the change of meaning tn ifnior, which 
ceased to have any reference to age, and became the ordmary 
designation of a superior in rank : Italian Spankh 

/rnflr, FortngneK French jw, (0ii^}.^]V»r, jcigiwror*. 

Some words that were very commoji in anrient XnaCm dis¬ 
appeared ^ not throngh phonetic canies, but because of the 
dcvnlopment of the tenae oif fheir approritnate jyncnyiiiii 
The Romanic word lor * grea t' is not wtag^ut (thoogh the 
njscljAical tarn magmiu turvivei in the Spanish iavtJtKdj *sii.e *)p 
bnt gfAmiu, which originally meant * full-grown *. Ctfjj, 

* Cottage*, cime to be used for *hoiiae^, tupcr^ding dauM- 
(The French word for a house^ how^jver, ti mauimp from 
^ d wdllng-plsce ^; but teud ii preserved in * it the 
houfle of *4 Iwhu, ^ play \ and tha related verb, were tup* 
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planted bj /pw* * Jest % jnd ttt dtrlrauvc jncan^ FuUbfr^ 
' beautiful \ gMYC place la beUui^ * pretty It perhapf 
through iti phonetic coincidence ^vith weed tlut ttUum 
ceased to be naed in popuUf speech ; the Romanle word for 

* War Si of German angin. 

Many of the ihort words that went oat of use (dd wc haire 
luggested^ becanse of thek ugrnty of sonad) were lepSaccd 
by dimmadveii med without any diminutive meaning, vficrij, 
^ ear *, was supmeded by iturievU^ and gemu, * tnee % by 
rsJhm. Jtfmlmt wai used imtead. of ^ grandfather \ and 
'dd\ gave ptace to Pttulus (halian Spanish 

Frcndi which came so inclndn the meaning of 

rmar. This use ot the dimintitwc endings teenu natural 
enough in agTt^Uyif * lamb \ svictHuif * bird * (Italian uerWiCs^ 
French * bee \ or even in epkida^ *itcep * j 

bet sonic examples, sndi aa the Ganliili Latin (Freiudi 

for ‘ ffon \ strike tii rather oddty^ 

Of the words taken up by Vulgar Latin from Celtic and 
Germaruc tongues wc need not speak hexe^ as they are no part 
i>f the Roman inheritanec. Bnt a few loan-words from Greek 
all for notice ai being npecially inta-esring. P^if4 bccime 
the universal word for • atone instead of lafis* MUffhrmart^ 

* Id speak evil of ’ (Italiao ^ihriisdr/, Fiencili blSn^r^ whence 

our gained currency everywhere; probably not throngh 

the medium of the New Teitamcnt^ ai it wai used in {ta 
ori^nal Greet sense, not in the narrowed seme ■ to blaspheme V 
PLsua (^XflTiEa^ ^ broad way*, ^street*) came to mean * an 
open space id a town *, * a square and furrivei in ah the 
Keo-Latin iajiguagei ; die French form pL^a acquired a more 
general meaning, which has been iorther extended in Fnglah^ 
It it cutkiai that in the fodth the Greek * imclc \ passed 
into popular Latin (Itilkii nw* Spaakh n'a, * uncle, comln 

A iim more exiranidiiuTy borrowing u that of the prepoaition 
vxrdi which Eceuis to liam becit used by traders fh)m the 
Levanc protiy much as * per ' if used in English buMnesf 
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C&ta uwifm meant ‘apiece'; bccde cbe Itiliao 
c&dunif^ SpxDMh €&Jiu HffPj, Old French ch^n^ * each *4 
^ In poif-clA^fiical Latin^ and cflptdaUy^ in the late popular 
difllcctj s nt nltitiide of new detirativet oi old wordi- wcjre 
produced by the ciiended aae of raonrcjei mherjud frnni the 
aneJent Roma n tongue. Thu ■ fcom Jscus^ * f^J *1 formed 
* plaything \ whence ouryjw^; from 'hjocae’^, 

was derived * horaenun The ending of feminine 

p44aive participla (dpeciallj of the form wat VdT 

cxtcnriTcIy used to fprm tubstanttves from verb?, as in tfrnfdiitf 
arming of wimors \ * armed force ' (Italian ^irmaia^ Spani^ 
afmad^^ * Ecct of war-^pt \ French ‘armj 'J. Hence 

the ending -ata came to be appended alio to nouns. Thai in 
Italy and Ganh where Jiunpra (Italian gUfiue^ Freuefa j&ur) 
came to be the njiiaJ word for * day there wai formed a 
dcrivatiTe diurmta (Italian giomataf Fr^dij&urrUf), meaning 
a daj i wori % ITic lerical inheritantf: of the Nco-^Ljon 
languages hum Latin doei not coniitc only of readj-iormed 
wordi; it tncludea also a great nninbei of suSnes of dcrfvatjou 
which to tlm day can be used to form new tmida aimnet 
without litnit. T}vz ItaliaOf Spani$h^ and Portuguese 
and the French which in those languages still be 

appended to auy adj^Ective to tum it Into an adverb, hid iti 
origin ia Ladu cipressiofli liter iranpixllff menUM "with a 
quiet mind ^ 

We cannor further purane the interminable subject of the 
changes which the vtxcabuJajy of nouns and verbi undcriffent 
in popular Ladn* But aomethiug must be said of the changes 
affecting other parts of speeclL will 6tTt give a few samples 
from wordi of a prouoiniiiil character. 

As lib, besides surviving as a penonal pfonDun^ had come tn 
be used aa the dcflojte artide^ it wa* no longij icrviceablc ai 
i demons trIt [tc. It was hept alive in this fuuciioiif howererp 
by prefijdng to it the iuterjertioii /rre, ^ bchhld or iti Lta- 
▼anant fcririji„ From combiiiaticni of this inicrjeciion with 


iUuvt {tlUm^ &c.) ^ great raiietyof Rnmatik forms meict- 

ing *dut^ incli ai Itilbti /j/iti, French (femmine crUt)^ 
IraHan Spanish //w, * this \ aurriviei sepaiacelp^ 

in die Bontliexii Ungmg^ ai pfcfiicil iater- 

jectloEi ii represented by the itildal ^ or r in Italian and 
Spaniab fwf/lfl and Old French c/rf (modem french ffi before 
vowels). HUf ^ ihia 'i ceased to be used in the masttiline and 
femimner but the neuter ir^r (in addition to iti nse for * f & \ 
which wc have already mcntiDncd) idnainsr with the nfnal 
prefixed f£Ct^ in the ItdEnn TTio place of id^m^' the ume \ 
wag cTcrTwheie tahen by a strange combination of mrr (cTolTed 
from dm Latin £g{ifjuif Mjnwt, fe.) with ipdmtim, a H>rr 

oi tuperlarlvc of tjft/rf : hence Italian m^thr/inw, Spaniih wstffw* 
French mijiu. Nihilj ail^ entirely dJjappearedt and die problcoi 
of finding a word for * aothing * wai diTci^cly solved ta variona 
parti of the Latin worlcL TTic tl4liia ai/nt# repreaentt luc 
* that wtddi « not", The French rifji li the Liiin 
* thing \ the negative oodon being either ecpre^ficd by nf in 
anothd^ part of tlm sentence or dlipttcally left to be anjdnr- 
ftooiL Similar ly the Spaoiih and Fomiguesc MJ^diZ standi for 
(rm) fldfdjRj, * (diing) bom if we may rentuie to trarsfate 
Utcially^ 

In the dninaTn of die particles* the contTw: between rlayakal 
and late popolar Lanin h veiy gtcai. The old adversative!, 
jraJns, &c., went out of uiej the nmal wnrd for ‘bnt^ 
wa* ncajt/j otiginally Tneanifig * more *, * rather ^ When two Of 
three parttclet coincided m meamng, the popular ipeccb mualJy 
retained only one of thein^ and the suffized -fuf 

disappeared^ as ri conM always be snbstimicd. Httud was 
supcrAaoui, becinac m purpose was folly texmd by wait; it 
could hardly have irunTTed in any case, haring bectnne identical 
in «ound with aui^ ^ nr ^ hitiny roonosyllabk panicles had by 
change of promindation become LtiduiULCt in sonnd, and ceaaed 
to he used ; &f in the eenge of ^ that * wai superseded by qu^d^ 
and in the sense of * m ^ by (Italian fimif Spanish c^tno. 
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Frcucli * findcf iwaA juAfiLr ; ah Mnd 

fx becumj: obsolete except in compoundi. M^ny Romanic 
pre|>04iiJbni And idterbs at* combitutlani af two qo: nuire Latin 
particles. The precedent ol tie cTftSuicjl diiffdf wai followed 
m ^ mJf (Spanrih diynd^^ ^ where \ French *of which *) 
and Jf tthi (Italian ‘ where*). The pf]Xng-ap of pariiclei 
Wat carded in Vulgar Latin to itra&ge length Jb anu 
(whence Itaiian avaati^ Ffefich atrafn} aid irt ititi/ (whence 
Italian t£fnaeci)^ which go back to the early ccnirnriei^ were 
treated at single wordi^ and the combinatioiu J!> ah^inUt dtr 
itLinUf surriTc in the ItaliAii Frc^ich divarntf F'nd the 

Italian diifdivsj, * before** From was fonned a verb, 

eban^iaff (f talian FrcEich dOimr/r), * to adrance \ 

Many hTeo-LhStin pattidca represent Latin phrase coii^aiiiing 
iubstantivei* hane A&fom^ ■ to this hoiir % hai becaitie the 
Italian nitccrt^ Ffimch * itill * * the ItaJJan French 

* then V ('^d) lUam Acrafn, Claasical Latin had thi* 
Greek loan-word utTstm^ * a laihe ^ (VirgU), and the dedractTe 
' to turn b a lathe * (CicefOj* The litrer came in 
popular Latin w mean * to move ronmip to turn ’p and gave rin 
to a Verbal nouji^ UrrnuJ or Cftntirnof, * a move mirndp a mm * 
(Italian and Spaniih r^TWp French roar), which is contained in 
vartoui Nco-Latin adverbs with the seoac ' round, aronnd ' i 
luliaQ (from aJ d* fnsojWj alT 

and Fiench almitnir. 

It would have been easy to find abundance of additions] 
examples of every one of the processes [Uustrated io the toi^ 
goings paragraph I buE for our pfescDt purpose those we have 
given are tnlfident. A remarks blc fact that callj for mention 
if that the Romanic: Tocsbukry of pronottni and particles, 
unlike that of nouns and verba, is ill but entirely of Latin 
origin. Its u ltim aie ecymological eltmcnu^ though combined 
in novel v.^jrt md often snrpnijn^ly changed in significnitJCin^ 
belongs with Ezifiing exceptions^ to the hjctitage jeceiTod finm 
Rome- 
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HdTing now come ic the cad of onr turTer (ncccs&axli^ 
imperfect ie it is) of die more prominent chiracteiiartici of the 
Lite popular -Latin feom which the modem Romanic language 
have dacended* we proceed to indicite briefly i few of tiiE 
painti of muiual tefemblance and divertiiy m theac langimgci 
an cotapircd with, each other. It will be coavenient to conhne 
om attention to the foGf great literary knguagci (Italian^ 
Spanhti^ Fortngneie, and Fimcli), and io ipeak alniDit wdu- 
livdy of thoi* features of these modem tongue* that are 
inherited or developed from popolar Latin^ leaving oat of con- 
lidcfatiDn the lar§e ntunher of wordi which in all pciioda cd 
their history they have adapted from tiiEraxy l^dn or formed 
from Ladn roota^ In ihe htile we shill lay about the fpcdal 
phonetic lawi oi the variouj language onr rhT^f pnrpOK will 
be to ctiahle the non^phtlalagica] reader now and then to 
lecogniae a faniilkr Latin word under iti ttrange Neo-Latin 
diigime. 

Aj moat people know^ Italian ii of alt the modern languages 
the one that has the most obvioiia rea^btance to T^atini, To 
a great extent this Is due to the fact that Italian haa adopted 
A tnain tude of wordi frain Eiterary Latin^ altering nochiug 
hat their tenninatioiii. But even ii we consider only the 
popular kernel of the language, we iball £jid it in many rtspecti 
oeaxer to its original than any of the lister tangnaga. The 
first perse D tmgular present indicative of an It^ka Tcrh 
always ends in -fl| a rule which ii not found without exceptions 
in any other Romanic tongue; the Ladn 4 jne* have 

become The soundi tj k (wrirtEn f) between 

vDwelSf which in the cognate languages are Tegularly modified, 
axe very frequently retained in Italian : " bee \ ‘ ride \ 

iuifVv, ' friend \ are Latin in all bor the ending j e, however, 
Ji> often changed to as in * place * fbedde * fire \ 
ixfimfpaa% fagtf, ^ lal^ \ pdgsre^ * to pay V Italian agrcei with 
the other southern languagOi at against Frtnchi in relaiamg 
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xht kte Larin vowd* wilt comparziiTcl^ litilc clungc. Sptalc- 
ing io ttxniji ai ipclling tluD of ttiicE plumcdo^ wc maiy 

say that all the nortmiE differences berween the ftres^ed towcIi 
of datsioi] Latin anrl those of modem Italian are those caempH* 
fiedin the following words : Latin pauirum, Italian ; Laiin 
^iutum^ Italtm rir^ ; Ladn vinit^/imm^ Italian y 

Latin /in'ro, liiuram^ Italian «£<*, htter^; Latin nifriifin, Italkii 
BitfflPfl ; Larin Italian i Latin nj^tmdurn^ ruptum^ 

Italian rtyt 0 . The repjeaentation of Latin i and by v 

and cf # by iw occars at the end of a. stressed syllible. Ilie 
colUUnt avoidance of barah combmauoo of consonant^ which 
gives to Italian ice character of the mort mtifijcal of European 
[anguagtf, k ibjown in the change of I into i when foUowiEg 
P> St J * plant ^* double " ; 

' key *; circAw (from * eye '; hutiimSf * blame 

^ ke ^^ ffowtr ^ (In words adopted from literary Latin 
tiija euphonic change due* not occur.) From the sacne came 
has arisen the regular issimilitton of the former of tn«o niccecd- 
ing consonanta lo the lecand^ as in * eight sfiUt ‘lercn *, 
* deep ^ The coosoiuntal endings of Latin have all been 
vnoothoi away ,■ lum^ junt^ hare both bcconie risnw j am4t h 
represented by ixm^f txamin by ^p£^ (the only iUTrmng 

word of Its type) by sprmf. The fact already mentioned^ that 
io Italy (and nowhere else except In Ekcia) the ^tiaI j- became 
silent in popnlar Ladoj has had lome notable comeqnencea. 
While in Itaiiani at t£i the other iinguages^ the usual iorm of 
a aouii in the lingnlar represents the Latin acnmdye. In the 
plural Italian hai been obliged to adopt the form of the 
nnmingitiye (w^j aoi r^saj, tamper^ u in Spanish)i 

Where in Latin the nomlnaiivc plural of a aotm ended in 
the ending was changed to 4 for The 

pjroQOuns became the vetbs, emaiaiw 

kTsxjtfijiif became amif itmnt'ii Apart from these 

changes^ the only specially notable feature of ha tun rcfbal 
conjugation ii that in &ome verba the inilexin n of the Latin 
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perfect hat been discarded for a new formation, mailed by the 
doubling of a consonant and someiimei aljo by ehan^ of the 
root towel: thns for hahtu^ fspui, cftidi, we hate stppif 
A sTrilirg pecnhariiy of Italian is the grtsit Tariety of 
diminntrve and aagmeotadte endings, which may be added 
ahnosi at will to iubaiantiTCt of certain type* of Tn«ni n g 
Examples of the diminutive formarinni are e&stttOt rdiind, 
cBtvteia^ ftmii eai^ ‘ home ’ j tmuitff, eeiKina, 

from towo ‘ man ’; vfcihittta, vitekins^ vtuhiartlU 
from vecckiHf * old woman *, The varimu dimlnuiiTe endings 
have diderent ehtdes of meaning, often expresting either 
adection or pity, or mild contemptj augntentatiTe ending^ 
are -mw,«ta fosent, * large houie *, and -jtfrw, -ottia, implying 
diaI3re, as in ryelturWa, ' big ugly hat ‘ great ngly 

home In this coniiEiioii it is lignihcant tint Italian is the 
only ftomanij; langnage in whmh fraur and iww haw been 
superaeded by ihn dimiiinthes pAtelln and nreUa. 

In the degree of in resemblance to Latin, Spanish comes next 
to Ita li a n . The final -a ©f the first person singtilar pieuat in-> 
dicative is retained {as aim in Portuguese), hat there are certain 
monosyUahic exoeptimn: habti,, j-p*, jum, jra, Je, vaJd, have 
income ht, u, tty, tmy, day, my. In one point, the preserra- 
of final r, Spanish is more conservatirti than Italian, and 
IT has mme ndLarntracted forms where Italian has tunttactioni, 
c. g, dtf/e 'to lay ’ (Italian dirt), Bot, tpeaHng generally] 
SpaniihT^resenna morexdvancedttageofsonnd development 
than Italian, The change of p, t, * (between vowbIj) into t, J, g, 
which IS occasional in Italian, is regular in Spanith. Similsrly. 
whde both langMges represent the Latin / and at the end' 
of an accenred syllable, by diphthong! ua in Julian, U, ce 
m Spanish), it is only In Spanish that thee diphthongs occur 
ID the middle of a qiUahle, as in vituu, * wind mutrtt ,' death 
for whicli lulian has prtfii, matte. TIic Latin / has mostly 
been dropped, though leproented in ipellmg by as in hattr, 
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frtun TEue Latin g bElorc # ind iV ind tha 

Litin/^ ivkidi In litc Vulgar Litm wcrt pronoun£:*£l lie our 

raiainad rb» iflimd ia ^omr wardi^ ya^ * nuw \ from the 
Latin jam, vdvik in othen they were repiwntird ia eaxly 
Spanish by a Aibilatit tiku our shf ^hicb. afterwards developed 
into Jt gumiEal fpirant TesemUlmg the German ri. Ai tbit 
found if repr«ejitcd tn wifiimg by g or/^ the spelHug ditgtiifM 
the ml amounc of tlie chimge ; wu r J a ai * people \ 
and 'young*! toot much marc like Litin than they 

soimd. The initial g and jV when followed by r erf i, hive 
disappeared in anacoented ayiUblcf^ is in bfrmani^^ ^ broiher" 
(the t is dlent)K from frr??i^nuj, and in Enrrffy * January itow 
the Vnlgar Latin yenuartuf^t^ In the middle of words the 
Spanish/ (pronounced as stated above) desceodb from the Litin 
ti, u in * better % at frons cl^ as in yV, * eye ' ffrom 

The Latin iTiri-fai pj^ have all bci;oixie B (pronounced nearly 
like ly\ m in " foil \ * key \ tUma, * flantc"; itiongh 

the modcra Spaniard finda no difficulty in prononndng^ tbe^e 
combinations In loan-words from Uterarv Ladiu The Latin 
has become cb (prononoced aa to a* m *eigbt \ 

" night' bfch, * made ’ (fattum), ' milk' 

(Vulgar LueId tatttm) ; eompaie the Itabaii ott^^ mtie, 

Litter Between voweb the Ladn d an d g liave often diiapprared! 
as in PiTj ^ to i« *! * to believe \ me, ■ to Uug^ V * tn 

read The final t of Vnlgiii Latin wordi^ whether resulting 
from I^tiii -f or -ert, U regtilarly dropped after 4 "* r (preceded 
byn voweSh v fhat Spanisht tndike Italiin^ hii x Urge nmaber 
of words ending in those coosoiuaEf ; tlir tejminaitoai of the 
infinitivE ^ -atf -rf\ -f\ It u not ntceisary in thli place to uj 
mare about SparuEh phoaology or to mentian the few ^Ints 
in which the Tcrbal inficaions of popular Latm have been 
supeneded by new foTmaEioni. But it may be worth whik ro 
point out some of the didciences between the Spaniah vocabn^ 
Ury (with which that of Fortitgoese ctcteli’ agtets) and that 
which U common to the other Romanic tongnei- Fraitf iod 
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sorof luT? teen nippkntcd by gtrman* (Spjm*h 

-4). The verb trdere (ChaicaJ Lztin evU^X which ii 
preserved in Italkn^ Provcn^alt Mnd Ficndijit entiid/ wandng; 
tie word for " lo will* h quertt {Latin piontTr * to sedt^p 
wliich AI44 medni * to love \ The Liuo larguj^ * mnnificeiiij 
frrodigtl ^ whicli in tli£ othnr Ntn-Latm tooled has come to 
mun * bmad > in Spanish meani • bag *; the word for 
' broad * being j-itfij, fitim the Latin ampluj. Of the two Latin 
worda for * more \ magif w« chnsoi in Spain pi^ in 

Gaol and Italy, was iapeneded hy iti derivaiivc loatU 

(Spaniih Itigsr)^ TIie Spankb Ufg&r^ * to arrive h the Latin 
pticar/f * CO fold, bend \ wbkb in Italian (pUgart) and French 
{pfi>% reiijnt iti origmal seme. (Gnnpare 

in Cbssjcal Latin already used for * to land *-} 

The dose original affinity between SpanJik and Portngncie 
la greatly ob^nred by the divergent dEvdoptnent of CJie aonndi 
of Vulgar Latin in the two Lnguagefp and espedaUy by the 
regular dropping-^utp in rortognete words of popular origin, 
of / and m be tween The omitted if mnally leaves a 

of itself Ln the naialixation oE the preasding vnwd- (The ntial 
roweli are efxpr«sed in wnting i, 3 | when final, the aaial 

h ® It* denoted by the addition of « j iha contbioatiom 
Jtfl, before a sonaonant are pronounced as na<al 

VDwelt, There arc aUn naidi djphihnngs^ written d/p da, 

It la not caiy at first SJghi ia rceogniM the Latin Win, jfl/wj, 
d^kt, iufwij m^snuij, ^#rf, p^wtrt mider their PorEugnese 
d^giiiie of RiAd fftmlninc Jfftf bom ffeminine 

far {partHpk tidd)^ otf. The Larin initEal fl, d^Jl, which m 
Spaniih hare bccoine 11^ are repreaented in Portuguese by 
pranntineed like the English (In loan-wordi yl bccomei pr^ 
a* in pTntffrf, * place L) In sojne respccEs the PorEitguese soiind- 
syitem 14 mo re primirive than the Spanidk Tlie Latin r, 6 hare 
not become diphthongs, nor has been confmed with ar 
Pormgucsc has * thing % * gold \ where Spankh haj 
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fnjit, ffv. The fact that mutttii is niitilo in Foiluguese enables 
iii to accotmt for ita SpAnIah foriD aod the idvexb irmv* 

‘vety*. Tkc Portuguese f?mbo (mi pronoimced nearly m 
f^y}, * ] come V filha {U> nearly ■* son \ * oaore ^ 

are nearer to their Latin nriginali than are the fipsiiuth 
vmgHt bijift frtAt. Tbe Latin initialand g before ^ and sV 
represented by the sound of ndt (or of the modern French /)* 
as probably in the ddeit Epanhlu Both languages retain the 
Latin^,/ in writing, »o that i Spani&h word and iti Portugneae 
cquiralcnf often are i den deal tn the eycpi hot differ widdy to 
the ear^ The infleadona of the trerb are, in the main;, iltghtly 
more archaio than those of Spaoiah- The Portugowe canj liga¬ 
tion, hoxeercri showa some noed featurefi of iia own : ibni the 
present indicative of nmf/r, *io lo«\ h 
and that oi p^dir * to ask is pedr- The compoiind 

tenses are [ocmed with iflMTf (PortognMc rrr)p not with 
as in Spanish and the rebred tongues^ A renurkable character- 
iitic of FortUrgne^ h a fondneas for metathesis^ wiiid:i often 
strangely disgiihct the identity of iti words with those of 
Sp anish- In id wealth of dimmutiTe endingi^ each having m 
own special diade of emori onal mcaoing, Portuguese TiCi with 
Italka, 

The Neo-Latin dialetm of Fnnce have, from their car licit 
ippenrance in written iorin^ oon^titnlcd two dhTinct groixp^^ 
haTiEig many common leatniea in which they diBo: from the 
other Romanie longiici^ UTie dialects nf tbe northern group—' 
dio^c of die * Langne d’Qil —art ustuTly ipoiccn of ai * French % 
and ihcir iDedliteT.al form ai ^ Old French \ The ionihcni 
group, the " Languc d^Oc" (to which the CathUn of north- 
canern Spain alio bclongt^), ii cbiefJy rtptcfcnttd by the told* 
rated language cmmnonly tnown by the canreoient if not very 
accurate name of Prortn^h in which the lineal poetry of the 
iwcJith and thirTeentb centnriet was writ ten, and which 
conthuited in gradtutty decreatlxkg iitorary nac for three 
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Cf niune) longer^ Id. tmuLy ropecti PraTtucal, even at quitp 
a latD pcrit>d, ww nwrer than the earliest Ifnown Frendi 
(ulntli eeBtmy) to the pmnMre tjrpe from which both 
bn^ge? deacend ; its fornu, iodeed* often repreaeat a stage 
thrrogh which French const hiTC p^sed. In some point! (ai 
in the trcaunciit of Latin p, c between Toweb. and the 
dnoppmg of final fj the de^ elopmenr of Laito AOtmds had in 
the Romanic of GanI reached eiacdj ihe same poini as id that 
of Spain j the mfiniTivei ^ to know % ‘ to iwim *, 

* CO pay ^ identical in Froven^l and Spaniih. 
Bnt in cfittain other r«pcctt the common antecedent of 
PkoTcn^al and French had carried soond-change mndi further 
than the more son them tongnes- Every vowd but a vanished 
altogether wlien It Stood m tie tyjlablc, or aac of the sylbblei^ 
that come after the aorented syllable of a Ljtin word; the 
only euceptian being that a final or p remained oi r if 
preceded by two consonanU that were difiicnlc to ptonounre 
without a following rovrd, Thii change was of ttsdi ruHicient 
to produce a itrikLog nnIIkeiLEsa between ihc Romanic cif Gaul 
and thai of the ather coontries. The Latin preserved 
unchanged in Italian, Sponiflt, ind Portuguese^ here became 
dvt -f the bnumurahte nonnt of the bccmiii decIenfiDii whudi 
lojyived ended eveiywheie else in a^ but in Gaul had come to 
cad m a coiLioiaant. Two nihcr impcircaDt pctuliariti^f 
commctD to French and Proven^ arc the dcvclDpxfleni’<it nasal 
TQwcUi and the pasing of liiE Latm sonnd of ii into that of Ji 
(the « in modem French Itru)* 

Id aome of tti feamres;, toweTer^ the Romontc of Ganl is 
mfire conwrvalive than any of the siaxcr knguagci. The Ladn 
final t wii preaerredr ^ ^ ™ the modem French dhdit 

tftom Jtrrisi)* f/n (from (from/ittfl* The initui 

pfp hlf r4 remained unattcredj. A for more important 
instance h that the dlrCmc±ion between the nominadve and 
the iccniatiTe tris preserved in Proven^! and Old French 
{chough lost in the modern language). In cometjuenec of tlut 
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dmppiiig-oui ef tte vtJVireU of Bnacoented ij^Itdbla, which wc 
hare already rocaiioned, the deden^ion of a iio^ liie ffiirai 
uiumed in 03d Frsrach ihes iolkiirmg form: nommatire 
lingular and accus&tlirc pluni] murf\ BDminatjTe plural and 
acco^atJTe Hingnlar mitr. In later Old French the * rule cf s 

^ammariam call it, wai extended ftosn the maicnlhic nonoi 
oi the Kcond declension ta oiany noniic of the other declea- 
tioiu; t the * subject cate * piDj^ular and the * object case * 
pi Ilia] were dliunguuhed by the addition oi i to the stem of the 
□□nn. Modem French has q^mte lost the case diAi taction* 
Most of ita inherited nouns dcri¥e their form from the Larin 
acensatire^ u. rmfrAT fram coISrm^ bnt lofne fepresflnt the 
nominative form, as fdtre from Nummt descends 

tcguLarly from hirminem^ but hofffa tnrrivti in. the pro noun w- 
The only word that retains die Old Frmsch j of the nominatiTe 
nugnlar b * son \ 

The changes by which * GaUoromanic " (as the cninmia bails 
of French and Provencal b sometfrnin caUed) has developed 
into modern French are eitraordinaiily tnanifnld and intricate. 
Yet the knowledge ol a very few out of the many phonological 
liws of the Ltngiiage will be tufficieAi; to rcmiTFE the appearaitce 
of capridonanesj from tpiiite a oomiderable nnnihej of those 
pomti of nutikeness between French and Latin (or between 
French and any other Romanic tongue} which non-philciloghts 
are apt to consider strange. For exam pie;, kt ihe reader,, in 
addlcion to the faett we have already slated^ rake note of the 
following points z xAlmost from the carlicit known period of 
FrcDch, a Lscin sending an Accented lylkbte regukrlj l^ecame 
V (before m and h it became ; an a in an naaccented syllable 
became r ; the V'ulgar Latin ^ close ^ ^ (from Lade I, I) beoimc 
/t, which developed later into ; the LatEn t^d^g dropped out 
between vowela and between a towcI and r ; the Latin f and g 
before a became tespectirdy rA and/* He will then ice at once^ 
without ftirther explanatbiL* that the French A/rr, 

■ui'm, exv, ire quite normally descended 
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from tlwif Litlii ongmilii^ Th* conpgAxJon of Terbi in French 
hiU one featnre that li>oki qmtt tudlkc aii^dimg m LAtm or in 
the cognate Ungnagei-—the final f in the firit penioct diigular 
(o. Jitf, UTJ^ SffnJt Aimaij, tf/fm/)* Thh, howeTcr, ii 

icaQj of Latbi adgm. The Latin became in French by 
normal phonetic derclopnient/ajft,/niV^ md there were pcrhapi 
fame other verbi in which the Giul i was dmiljrljr a natural 
growth^ from these it wu extended to manjr Tcrbs which 
originallf bad it not. The part of the French vocabnlaiy which 
descendi from Vulgar Latin b fur the matt part common to 
Frmch with the other Romanic tongues. There art, howertTi 
miojr excepthmi : e. g. to fear ’ wai in Ganl not nWir# bnt 
tmnnv, which hat become rraiWnr. It U chajactermic of 
French that a circrmnTncntory phrase baa often been tubftitnttcl 
for t simple word. Instead of the Old French hvi, ^ to^dif ^ 
(from the modem [aognage tayt aisjaurd^hui^ * at the 

daj of io-^y\ Similarlj^ U i^mhutainy ' the morrow \ hai 
been built np by ffnccesBire additionH from the Latin naeri 
* in the morning * finbatitnted in late Latin for fiTAf) : firit the 
prepoaitioEi dr wat prefixed (already tii Vulgar Larin : compare 
the Italian \ nejtt the id¥erb Jrmain wat felt to need 

i preporition before it ; theo /a domain became a substiiitirev 
which cotdd be preceded by the crdcle^ hnaly rntdimsiji 
came to be apprehended si a smgU woxd^ Very many of the 
conjcmctlaiit and adverbs imw m common uie have been 
evolved in French itself from phrasd^ aa * although \ 

XApxndAnt^ ' meanwhile^ yet, however \ mAtnUTtawtf ‘ now \ 
The diSmencej betTween French and the other Rnmanic 
Ungiugn have been much increated by changci. b pronuncia¬ 
tion of comparatiTcly recent growth. One of these, the 
disappearance of j before a coiuoaartt, ai in /mn*, 

itit for the Old French utu^ mtnne^ ^jfriwv* bafi, since the 
•eventeench crentciyp been recognued in the ipeUing. Other 
changes affect the vpokeo language only. Final cowuAnci 
are for the moit part pranoimccd only when the follawing 
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weird bi!!;gitii mth a tdwcI, Skni apt alwA^s CTca theii; and the 
wriEtra tnwcctntcd f ii iilpnt at the end O-f i word, aud often 
ID other paSftioTti- If Flench wetc phoDciicall^* it 

would k»i far lew lite Latin or Itsliaa than it does in the 
traditioiuJ orthography* 

The iorcgoing pages of ^hia chapter haTt Been concerned 
only with the fir^t of the three imtalmcnn pf the eipr«oon 
may be allowed) in which, i9 wc said at the bc^ttiiuiig, the 
lieritaije of the language of antdeat Rome ba$ tome into the 
poft^eftion of the modetn worlds With the other two wc mnit 
deal much more briefly. 

The coaveraion of the Roman Empire to Chriitianity had 
an impaxtaJit Influeiice on the fortiinef of the Latin kiigiaag&. 
Although the new teligLon found most of its cdhtchi among 
the poor and ouCcastt it was, from the cartieflt petiod of it* 
promulgation in the Wcat, accepted hy a considerable number 
of the learned class, mmy of whom devoted their pcFwcff to 
fhenerride of tlie Church. Hence, while pagan Latin, literature 
declmedi if m Enncr inapiratHiu died out, i new aud vigorouj 
Iitcratnru came into hemg, full of the entbudauu ol the oew 
faith. Chriftiaiiity acrer cened to be* what it waa from the 
first, 3 religion of books ij; and in the West the kuguage of iti 
fcnpturef, it* titualf and iti manuab of edification^ w« Latiu^ 
Tt<e Christian had motives of hii own, iu additioEi to ihiMe 
whidi appesled to his pagan nesghbonr, for dcstfing s knowledge 
of grammar, and the growing ronltitude of the Chnstuui- tlECgf 
graduiLEy came to &jrm a new learned class—in the cud, ihe 
sole learned chsj that eibted. Ai b well knowUr there waj 
a bog period in which it would have been impoesibk to wf 
whether clmrsT meant ^ a pencin ordamed To sacred functbui ' 
Of ^ a man of leirnmg The ^nestbrn wai not asked, because 
the two clas-scs df perJ^oni were practically co-eii«uiTa ; if m 
ceiTijn royal, and noble families there were layuien trith moffi 
Of less hijowltdge of Laiin, iJie« eiceptmus did not xflecT the 
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general rule. Now while ihe Vulgar Latin of the laity went on 

depsirriag more smd more from ita pngfniil fomi^ dir le^s-ed 
La do of tiic c!ergf waa, hy grammitical «:udie$ aod imiiAtioti 
of pigao ji well u older Ckri^uin Tnodd» of dicilon, mainulncd 
m a ttatc of compajitiT-e Nor was die qec of the learned 

language eonfined exdaMvdj to writing. Ihe pupiti in the 
ichcoli were taught to ute it ai a ipokeu longnc ; in many 
of the monaffterieft the liimates^ wbctlier thdr native speech 
Was some form of Neo-Litin or some aon-L-atin imgutige,^ weft 
expected to cany on dicLr convcnaiiDn mainly in Tjdn. The 
practice of ipeakirtg Latin nejidered the uae of it m wriiing 
morr Suent and tpontaneaui* Monastic Latinp like cmj 
living langnagCt nnilcnn'ent a condnaoua derelopmenr in 
acconlantfi with she dunging needs of expression. The more 
highly cultivated wiitcn itroTc^ not nmuccesshiii^f lo avoid 
the bzrbarttms resulting from the influence of the ctirrenr ver- 
naculart; but anckiLt wonb InieitBibly acquired new mcaningSp 
and new djEriTattvea were fredy inTented in cEmformity with 
the traditional mlea of formation;. The best monastic Laun— 
thatf for instance, of Baeda—dilfen greatly from the laugiiage 
of anrignt Rome;, bur as in injtmmemt of iiteraiy exprounii 
it h not nuich mfenar to Classical Latin^ 

The language of the cloister vvai minrally not without 
influence on the languages of the outside world. The learned, 
whether frenn mreniarioa or merely from habir^ often made 
use ot a T jtTn word when speaking in the vulgar tongue^ and 
many of these words were caught up by the utilcaTucd, and 
thus found their way in to she ipoken vernacular^ As an 
example^ we may uie the common ‘R omani c verb for '' to 
tliiok ^—Italian femurf^ Spanish and Portuguese French 

p^nsfr, Tlkii represents the Latin which in the literal 

sense ' tu weigh ^ ps^ed Into the Romatdc hmguagcf in its 
coUoquial form (with the regular Joss of n before /)^ becoming 
the Italian Sp^nkh and PartuguAe pr/dr, French p/rrr. 

In Qassieal Latin prnijre was uied hguradvdy for * to weigh 
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cneDtaDf, conjudcr V znd in CknttJAn Litln tbis mcdnicLg 
djcffelop^ intt) tliit of * to tbirA \ As tlioa nscd^ being 
M. word of tbc learned kngtiagc, it was pr&noiinced as it was 
tpeli, and with thia frrofliindaticm it came into tic popnlflj 
apecdn 

Tbe Latin words adopted in Old EngHib—a ooMiderablfl 
number—-were for ibn moat part taken liom the apoken Latin 
of ibe clergy, nut copied from boobt and the early diilects 
of Gemiauy (cvangolired from England in the eighth eentorj} 
received many wttrda of clerical LatiHj lomc of which toTriTt 
in modem German and Dutch- 

The great derdopmeat of Ternaenlar literature in tie 
twelfth and aacceeding centurtet was not aiccompaiiied hy 
my falling-Di in the Uierary uae of Latin- On the contraiyi 
from variouB concurring ciuae^* the lirerature writieii in the 
learned language gained freah vitality* The riic of the noiTcr- 
Dtics, to which men from aU the Western nations zesorred as 
students and as teachem, resulted in the formation of an 
international republic of learning,, for which Latin ierred its 
the common medinm of intercourfC:^ The increased oppor- 
ttmitki uf intercommunkadon among aehokra led to a 
quickening of inteDectnal activity, mntifested ux the develop- 
meni of the scbdiilrk phihwphy and the beginnings of tbc 
Btndy uf natoral Aciencc. For many ages Latin coatuiued xo 
be cmivenal vehicle of higher tnitmction j and even ^ 
laic as the end of the leventeenth ceucury tt wu felt that 
a work of aduolaiaMp^ pfaitowphyt or sdence rad grave riik uf 
missing ill due cEect imlesB published in Xiatin^ To ipeak 
only of OUT owm coontry, it was in Latin that the difcorerics 
of Gilbeitj Harrey^ and Mewtim were given, to the world ^rhe 
Pnnr^pia wa^ ptihlkhcd in [£S8}. In the eighteenth century 
Li m moa uitd Ladn lor the works in which he laid the fbonda^ 
tiona of botanical and mological method- The nae of Ladn 
adll anrviyes it> some extent in woika of dUtvical and Ofrontal 
icholanhip, tfaongh emcc tile middle of the lart cento ly it hai 
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gradDiHj become more and ouore r^* The tccdmical temuM^ 
logy of botany, Eoobgy^ and ibe medli^ soencet h itill Latm, 
and the English phyticun H^tei hlf prescf iptioni m an ahbre- 
mted Latin tiut gives little trouble wiib the concordi. When 
we coniidef bow at the present day $d£iiti£c men wall om ihs 
necjcssiiy of comulting publlcatlfiiu m half a dozen language! 
in order to h«p in line witb tlie prcgre^ of invatigation, and 
how tome oi them are infjuiring hopefnlly or with regrctBd 
doubt [nio the potfilbliitia of ^pGranto or Ido^ it leemi not 
tmreaKiiiable to thlnb than the advance of mathematical and 
phyuca] teknee in the seventeenth century owed sotntthiitg to 
the pDfiaefision of an iaternatioiul language mbrrited ftom 
ancient Rome. 

In Giber spheiEs than those of litemmrc and sdence the 
indent langnigc yielded only after a long stTUgglc to iti 
rivals. It was not nntil the hat quarter of the ierenteenth 
ceuTury that Latin completely ceased to be the medium of 
formal diplomarie intcrconrse between the natioiit of Europe. 
The technical language of EngUsh (and peihapi rdli {norc of 
Scmtiah) lawrcm itill abounds in Latin phraGea and fotmnlaa 
handed down from the long-distant dayi when the pleadings 
of the court! were conducted in the learned tongne. Hie 
victory of the modem language! it now, indeed, almost com¬ 
plete, But the Roman Giurch, in ia iftnal and let oSdal 
documentif still tetaini (and may for ages yet retain) the 
language which It iahcTited from ancient Rome. 

We have now to ipeak of the Uft of the three portion* of the 
Roman legacy of UngUAge t ihe vocabalaiy of Larm considered 
1 * a trearore on whkh the modern languages have from time 
ED dme diawti for the enridimcnE of iheir own ftorcs. Xn the 
Romanic langnagei dm adoption of words irem literary Ladn 
began very early. The oldest vemacnlaf lireramre, which 
coniisted largely in tra]iiladau!| was the work of derb, and 
Wit iatended not for the laityi few ol whom w'cie able to read 
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at lU, but £or rudcn wbo had some Lnowledge of Latin, thcmgh 
tiui cnDu^h iQ emibic thi;^ to m^e use df boob vbTi[tcn 
in that language. The ivriters conld therefore Tenmre, 
withont grtit tiak of not being nndentocKh occiifonaHy lo 
introdace into their comfK^sitiortt a Latin Trord or a derirati^t 
tronj Latin where th* rcEonreea of the rtilgaf ton^e failed to 
mppty anf utisfzctoiy expression for the intended meaning. 
In anecceding when litcrarj instmetion w’as no tongef 
conSoed to tlie tJergy* the lay man who wai iu&ziendy well 
educated to be interested in the more amhitlons Hodf of 
literature eouJd be preanmed capable af understanding a word 
o! learned drigLn wUch he had not before met with as part of 
btj natis'e langitagt ticace in ereiy ceniiuj down lo the 
present, each of the Neo-Lathi languigef bai received new 
addltioiu to tti literary Tocabulary from the irLeibaaitihle 
alotcIiDnic □£ Latin- 

In England before the Norman Conquest it wn far otherwise* 
The rise of viifnamlaT literature here waa mcch earlier th^n 
on the Continent. The oatiTe tpeech* being whoHj tmllhe 
Latini conanumied a terpect which conld nut be accorded to 
what wers regarded at mere comapt Tarieties- of the learned 
langintge t in the schnols it wai the vebicln of elementary 
iQStnictian^ Already in the eighth centuiy a large body of 
written poetry, lecular aa welt a* religious^ came into being; 
in the following cenxitry King Alfred became the father of 
Engliah pro^e. The wntera in Old Engliahf though tfaemselvei 
men of learning and sometimeB treating of learned themeft 
hardly ever resorted to the me of Latin \vordi. Abbot ^Ihic, 
at the end of the tenth ceatttffi initead of adopttog the Latin 
lechmcal terms, of theoIiJgy> science, and graminar, rendered 
them by new compottods or derTvatrves of oatfre worda. But 
xlieic artificial idmoatioEis: did not itirvive. After the coming 
of I he Normatu, owing partly to the large InAm of foreigiiEn 
into the raonattcTies, the natjre literary culmrc fell Into decaTp 
Children were no longer taught to read unite English, but 
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onlj French ^rid I^dn. Wh^n Engiislimen begin once more to 
vvjit* in their nitivc language* it was in a tentatiY* phonetic 
apelliug baled on French, and owing ttrf Itttle to the native 
OfrhogTxphical tradition,. Aithongh coUuqnlid Ecgliali inn'ived 
{even here, howei?ef, many muds bad giTen place to their 
French ajnanyma), literary Englhh wai dead, and had to be 
lecTcaced. It natural that when an idea had id be cxprciicd 
that waj omside the range of popular dUcoimc, the wiiren 
ihnidd find It eaiicr to adopt i teady-tnaile term ham the 
titerary languages with whidi they were familial than to form 
1 new compound or derivative from nadve Elemcnis. tn this 
way a mnhimde of Latin wonh catne into English, at first 
ehiefiy through the medium of learned adoptkma in French 
and afterwards directly* the cndlngi being cut off at In French 
wordi« In the Elizabethan age the fomiatiori of new words 
from Ladn was cxiravagantly common, and though mo^E 
of the neologisiita of that period promptly dliappearedi not 
a few of them have proved permanently n&efuL The passioq 
for bold experiments in language abated In the sevencceoib 
century; but fresh addidoni to the literary vocabulary from 
Latin have never ceased to be made, and probably wiU lung 
continue to be made« A writer who has been classically 
educated and who is conscious of addressing daaaically educated 
readers* miy often find a new Latin derivative the handiest 
way of expressing liis meaning. Thia resource ti so obvious 
that it b vometiiiies adopted without tny cotucionEucsi of 
innovation. It b not an nninoivn thing for an authot who b 
scrupulous about the ptiriiy of his Enghsh to a3nsnlt hb 
dlctkznaiy in ariinr to m whether there Is precedent for some 
word of Ladn etymology that haa slipped tram hts pem Thar 
The legacy of Rome hu rendered valuable service to the 
Efiglbh Uuguage there can be no reamnablf question, Btic 
hj benefits hare not been unqiLillfied* The Latinired focabu- 
Lary is our m=tiii cao^e of that wide divergence between the 
Lngnage oi much cf Our best Utemitirt^ and the popular tpcedi* 
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wiuels foreigQcrt lure oftea joitly regarded u a treikiKaa of 
tie Snglub toqguc* 

Ia Modem if we mercljr tie eriiieiice of 

tic dictionariefl, the Lami dement h cxccKUvel^ imal]^ 
Modem purlfliii|^ indeed^ luu hmUhed from tKn ]anjg;nage man y 
Latin ddifattret wiki wm emrent m tic ferentccAti and 
cigiteetiih eentuxles, Yet we can tdilnin read a Germsi) wntk 
OQ iciencef i^inosopiy, theology'^ or crcii iiitarji witioot now 
■nd tien meeting with inmc word nf Latin origin^ wLIch h 
Ignored the lescogntphen^ and whLci the foreigner often 
Gndi po TT pli iTg because ko does not know tie precise shade of 
meaning that it baa acquired In Germaii litecny trecHtloiu 

There is yet one more portfon of the Legacy of Rome which, 
tbongb it docs not ttdctly come under the bead of laaguage, 
may fitly be mentioned m ihii cbipterj becansc there tt no 
other place which would be lo ocarJy appropriate for it. The 
Roman alphabet ii not only the po^esiion of the tpeakers of 
the Neo-Latin* Germanic* and Cdtie languages* bnt is used 
also by teveral of the SlaTonk peopl-ra* by the Hungarians and 
Futna* and by many thousands of natiTm of Asia anii Africa 
who neyer beard the loimd of any European tongue* 

H. BjtAcLEr^ 
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RoiiAK aidiitectiire has dwTiya htld 3 dennite and d£»* 
ttngiushEa4 if not umiisFiited, place ia tie virorld^s etimadofu 
Bnf Romaij art ksti had, to to tp«l, 10 fight for its eiisteuce^ 
hare bees told beibto now chat the ittiitic eiido(i*incat 
«3f the Roman people mi emaU, and that lU the eultutc of the 
Rcmtati Empire liellcnie. And. to, at tlie begin ning of our 
iiUT^, wt ate faced by the questfon whether there waj tuch 
a thing u Roman ari, Am Roman art and ardtitccttire 
(at leait to ounrard guise) njerclif Htlleiiic art and archi¬ 
tecture in a later ttage of deifdopmeat i and is the legacy of 
Rome in thetc matters only the legacy of Greece nndef anatber 
name I 

tWe qneadont did not I'ci oor forefathere. To them the 
remaim of Greece and Rmne pretented the ipcctade <if 
Cltssical Antiquity as a whole, with ■ long hiitoty bat a tiugie 
one; and their biowledge of it s™ hum tly oonEned to what 
th^ found in Rome and Italy, The discovery of Dnaduticrated 
Greek art entirely altered die lituatimi. The rtudy of Greek 
art and architceture altnwt monapoliicd ij,c intefest of 
archaoalDgkts; evtry^ng vtai judged by the Hellenic 
EtaHtkrd; and eveirtliing Renta n was depredated or ignoted. 

Id our day* tiicre has bieen a reaction. This ii nor the place 
to tell the.itoiy of the r ch a hil ititionj or rather the diicovciy, 
of Roman art. Bur we may note in pacing that Wickhoffi 
book, which Sint dcady eipounded the theme, was published 
little more than Twenty yean ago. In advacatci cannot he 
uid tn luve orercome all oppotitfon; but the cue for 
a Roman an, with a history and character of ia own, has won 
wide acceptance. Let m tec what the claim amoinia to. 

In the firjt place, then, a tomewhat v^goe and teniatire 
c e 
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cliiin h mudi? on. uf in izuti^iuTiia Itiliiti or floinino- 

EiTTHiiin wbkh mi not iliogetEitr overwiuilnied by t!ie 
invasion ui Hellenism lii tLc kticr dap ol die kepublii:^ 
Ai we noikfti ihovct there ire ibt>fc who sij thit the stikuc 
etitlowment of the iocl the allied peoples of tulj wiA 

negligihle. And ^et the effior^scence of ftilian irt^ especkUy^ 
ic Ti«cui 7 f from the ‘^’rreeatito ^ uawirds might rahe a dunbtj 
ereo If the riEial chinges or mdlcraDGm of the Interrcning 
centnrics be taken into nccotific^ wheiier iiach i Itidgemenf 
he not too 1 weeping. It wtjq,Iii not hive b^en snrpdslDg to 
find that rJicic wia sn originsl indigenouA Italian art, of 
dhtinct ^Liiiitr and !□ dependence; btit^ uDfortnnitcly^ the 
material evidence for it ia dkappomdng and imconvincing- 
Wictho^T a fid others luve boltilv dinned for tlkh natire 
ttaliuiL art a deosive inHuodce In rcmihing the impound 
Helleuhtic art, so that there ^laine into being that Rnflian 
axT^ with Iti ^ and other diaracttrLitici^ wlitch he 

so brifilintly dcscrribciL But the theory^ !t mnit be cciii£££ied» 
is rery mudi in the air; and, in mj oae, it has never yet 
been followed ap sad worked ont in detail, A more obviom 
and ungibte ciprctuon ol IraLUn art is to be icen in the 
hnmhlcr form gnvQtimei (oftm of soLdirn) wiih thth 
simple and direct ^elief^^ whhdt are found meetly in the 
hoiRclindi and the weatem prorinccai cf the Empire, Rajcly# 
13 in thn jpnat atone tniJitiiy trophy it ilditaklisd in ihe 
iOobmdRhaf thia art appeals an i larger acaln. At its best it 
may be irstcraiifig from ita iizbject* and thdr rcilbtfi: rreat+ 
ment : it can be vigmou* anti even icnprcssiTo. Bnt^ on thn 
whole, in ajtbric vifne if inroQSidembJe; indp, in my ear-e^ 
it taimoc be regarded ii forming an apprcdablh part of the 
legacy of Rome;, A greac deal more can be Bsid on behiif nl 
1 peal md indcpeadcuT Romin arc erf portraiture, belt we ivill 
reEerre olit remarki on ihXt iltl wc deal with it ia iti proper 
place. 

On the other hmd^ it may fairly bo daimed^ and indeed 
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IE iq gencfiiJIy adniicietl^ litar dicrc grew up in die Ronr^n 
Empire s. KoiDon Imperil] Jiri| based upon and! egnunuauj 
mxh the Hellenic tcsditioii, but mfuEetl with m aew and 
ample life of iu owm It ww called upon to deal with Imperial 
flubjecE3^ and it ^vorthaly rcapanded to the call One of the 
great netNia of art if that from time to time it should dnd ffcslh 
inspiratiDn^ t renewal of an nnexfiiiuted ioiL The 

subject-matter that iriEpired one age to greit arditic 
achievement bteomes tired and thtcadharej and art cendi. to 
appear CEniraitiona 4 ttadltiDnal^ or merelF ingeaiom. The 
old religions and patnoUc inipifationd of Greek art Mrcrt 
things of the paat ; the mntcorkr eareer of AJf xaniicr the 
Great wu too traniifint to fumkh a new theme of world-wide 
ifitCTest; and tt wm larelp that the HellEniitic monarcht^ or 
lilt erenti in which tJiey bore a part^ were of a ssi£dent]7 
derated dunatter to stir the deeper emetioni that dtc oexc^- 
sarp for high anirtic attainmeor.* But the ImpcrLil podtioni 
and dmtinief of Rome pioridcd a thjcme qi a background of 
anpamBded grandenr ^ aqd^ hefone the first century was ont, 
a Roman Imperial art Ijad come into existeocc. For ni it ix 
nepresented piimiLriJj liy the flratc monumenis^ such ax the 
trfumphal columns anti arches {Fig. 31)^ Bui these Imperial 
works do nor litand aloEB^ for beside them we find Ln Rome and 
[talj a contemporary m of distinct and high quality which 
must haTt; been dne to the stimnina of the new condidona. It 
b towards the end of the ItBt century that Roman perttnictaie 
prodneed tome of its beat w'ort* and to die same period 
belongs tlie decoratire jnet reall&tic aculpture which Witklioff 
Tiscd to illustrate hia theOi}* of * iBuiionism ' or impressLojahm, 
Perhapi 00 one work better ninimarizes the sesthetk and 
Imperial qualities of thb Rom^ art chan the facnoui pand, 
caiTcd mth an laele in a croiTn^ now in the dmreh of the Apo- 
Htoli at Rome (F%, 33J. The important thing h that we should 

* An ohrkiiu cktepdoo it lElk frcSI a]Lar of Zecu ■! Pej^amnin, 
ladur/ilirigl tihc DatiDnaL VTCiDTy wuii t^y AtTdUu t OTrt iZlc Oskilt, 

C C X 
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□c^t rhitik of Ramm ^rr a\ an ciodr, tUce tlte impcrtcd 

Grwlc art: at dn? dAfa ai the ReputtlLCi It grew on the «cil 
the Empire, in i new w&rld, with new sonreo of vitalitf, 
tiar need we assume that the artbti were al?Faj^ Giedc^ bf 
OjigJfi- At no doubtt ihtj^ were &n, predomiiiatiiJjr. 

Bui as lime went on they must hire haJp one wotild tHnh, 
asdjmat^ and pupik. ±\nd so there would groiv upi 
espccwlly in the ^otmopditiin tonditionJ of Rome, a world oi 
irdsta and ciaft&mcnj the leatili of a fnEion of EaBt and Wesi^ 
which mighi fitirly be called Roman. Indeed it h poasiblc to 
ciaggcrsCc the importance of die [^ncation. The more vre 
Icam abouE the MellEJiiatic u^orlJ, tlie greater appears the 
debt of Rome lo ii. Bsit, eo far at least as axt ami jjthitecturc 
are cojicerned, u was sometime oidy the germ that wis 
transmitted; and when these Hcileaisik idem were absorbed 
by the Uuowri Empire, they VTcre rntmfnrmed hj the medimn 
of the new wozld-itate dntg something larger and grandei 
[han they bod been before: Gr^ to pm it In another wayi 
the Rmnan Empire used these ideas for its own emk, and 
ihefchy gave ihcm a new lease of life la. ampler and dcha 
rashion than they bad enjoyed hefore^ And thin we ate 
iintided in fpeahing of Roman ImperLil art jnd irEhJlcctnne, 
whether the arTisit and axcMtccts were of Greet origin or not, 
Bnf^ in spite of the fact that many pf the nam^ handed down 
to ui are Greeks wn nuiy wdl believe thai* in the wcftcm hall 
of ihe Empire at lowi—^and it is that with which wc am 
concerned—much of tiic wodc wm done by Wcsieffi hainii.^ 

* Tfac laaiue Ncro'i <4i4jt pKnter^ Fmbyiliaa (ttcic eb 'ome ttnccnoioly 
ftbriut th£ I atm}, wba ilccsralcd the GnEdia Hi>Hse, irbit Ftifty « 
i/J. iV. u:e= 7. I liiat hr aJwr^iy* tbc to®! «Tea wheft M wertk* 

ihat ha wm a ilc edqxI hMva had Chc hajp ^ a iLkooE ErfaHiritBuU 

Eo cury our iO a idacnif. The Caic hai m fpcpiL iatrrr*t fur cue 

subject, ihciT jwJitciTray at iha KUtiittutaiiee, these pabitiiifi 

wen; tiuilitd sEid copied by Jirttit^ fmm mM.nj pam of Eum^, who lian 
Wt iheirMnici em th^ waEJe. Some Iraffcocetial thtrwiwk ire in dir Eritltb 
Iffutfmn (Gcic Karins > wall t b Irlt af mtimarc, jrd 4th c^mpirtzsratB 
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The csa^ for tic iitiitpendeBce of RonLsn amhii^ctiirt is 
madi stnmger^ One hiS only to tiink the niinj ut Atbou 
compared with thci^ of Rome tx> rcilke how grCAt if the 
tofitr^t of the two architecture?, and hfjw difcrait is the 
charactfiT of the buildings irt the mo centres ot the BclJenh: 
Dlid the Rmnaa woidds. ETurybody tnoiv^ that the pride pf 
Rooiaa architecture wai the development of the atdi and 
the vauln We vfill not tpemi lime in discufring their comitry 
of origin^ though wc nuy notice once again that u was itt the 
end of the Republic^ in the age when Rome svaa learning 
mmi from iheciviliiatbn and art oi the Helknbtic monjcchier^ 
that the Roman vatdeed buUdLng fim becomes importtaE. 
It is through Rome ihxt the arch and the vatdt (with m 
otTipring the dome) have come to ns* and that k what ia 
unportint for pnx purptne. It wai under Roman auspice 
and in the of Roman Imperial archilecture that they 

became the csacntLo] and fextfle clemeats, big with possj- 
hlliiiet, OH whLch the wholn fnturc progtesa and Tiietoty of 
European building on the great scale was to depeniL Greek 
irchitectnrc was ittmmed np in the Greek temple; i psiect 
erection rn lU wiy; hue without a future,^ ’riie system of 
column and anchitrxfc •3suld get no farther, lod the Greitb 
showed no serkuta rigm c>f ahandaning in It may be that they 
were lacking La architectural ImaginatbR and inventiTenisi. 
Rivoit^ nulcs an inleiestiiig compaihon beiwcen the careen 
o£ the Greek tempk and the Greek dmreh, in the hands o| an 
aruhitectorally nnpragrcsaiTc nice.- From the time when 
' tht ccotrat plan \ as it is called (which he helfevsd id he 

F. Wti^e m i|, J|. dnULihnt ImiitffU, xvriif {1913)^ 

pp. IH, 

* Thff only typei tti ii]odc.m hmljihifi ffrr vrludi the G?^k mlonniiicfc 
archittcrare s«cnii (v be edapTcEt ajc ibi pabttc bAil mad xht 

Su milt livpTpod^ ssd the Uov^ nl iW BdlkJs IEiuc'eqd are 

JaiEanizifi. But the. iutEriEET of the fanuctf at luiC, I# quite Bomaic 

* djtctiLtttiirm MimanJ F- 
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oltiniatcl^ of Rjamim origin)j wjj adopted for BraJitiiie 
churches, it remained iicrtotypcd doiv^n to the present 
day ^ 10 thif when ta * Orthodcks' church is built in a WcatEiti 
dej it hiLa Co CDufartn to the traditunal typR Whutever 
progros m jn>rentivenc$^ Greei srchitectme ihowed ^^15 ia 
the HeUedatk states ; ind it is A more dtwi pkmiblc theorj 
thi» till* waj the r^ult of ita ennuet with tJie building;* of 
Syth ind the ticir £du. 

Ihe reason why ircMteetiire derclupcd to rapuDy in the 
Roma^n Empire fs that ii w:jt cne jllufrration of the pcaetkaJ 
andccmutTHcdFe Roman genius; that whtcK made them also good 
bw-mater? and good road-jEuieni^ We may notej by the way, 
that we know ol far more architects with Roman names than 
fljtbtB. If ii be inciedibte that the * Raman dtiF.en ' Coffintins, 
who, we are told, bnilE the temple of Zeus Olympius at A them 
for Andochua Epipbanea^ was an luikn by birth, we can set 
fUbjiint, tile ardiitect of that very characteristic Roman yv^rk^ 
the Flavian. Palace on the Pabdne^, against Apollodonia of 
Dama^TU, who was reapcmible for Trajan’s princips) bnfldiRgSi 
but iccms to have wotted largely in the Roman spinn 
One can from VLtravtus how wide was the conception of 
thfi Roman arehitect's knowledge and hnuctioia.* One might. 
almost lay that he wjj as mndi an engineer as aa arebiteci 
p taper- Ea tern al om ament—the ‘ orden as tfi^ arc called— 
they borrowed at adapted from Greece ; but the main interest 
of ibf* Roman arihitecti was in the planning ind coustmctioii 

*■ ViinjiTiiij, L I. Am wc Ilhtx nsrtiLioft^d VUmviui, itmaj be a* wd! M 
ajM thstf diTru^ Ml haJtie u ctnmstcd with ttetbSA irriihrctu^c, 

iiE u the oiAl^ipaFuy of Canal Uid Ausumnt too EO 

OfijrthiD^ about tbe srea: EnrqieilHl b^iitjifigi. Ai Sir H, BtamficEd futa it 1 
^ Of tbr tmt Tiraiity and Acadre puwvf ihsE was latent In ReflLsi] afcbi* 
tenure I dwbt if Mtr ^inrpiic is IC b« csiiBbt [a Vitfuvtuf'* Cratiic 

Atwris jMrt^ p. Sir T. tir JnckKun hao mil ibe 

mHeenrfe c^TCticd by thr D* after il brtxme ianrBri 

ba. ihe sifteratli century (T^ gAeuunjCi^ 0/ govn Part Ih 

pp. tjS, S09J. 
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of the ^eir puhlic bniidjngu required for the service of the 
Mate Of tlie needs ot the people t hoc templesj buc pilacts^ 
fOvcrniEicni offioH, the great bfltha and plates of enttruiu- 
BienL Ag tfo ihall *«;, it V?aa the Ronmn achierements iq 
these fields which prodded the modeli or the ideals on which 
Jicatlj the whole of our modern conceptioM of public buildbg 
are ba^tdi The Greek te^uple would never luive supplied thcnii 
an^ more than the Gothic cathediaL An ^rcliitcctufe which 
liM been devefoped in the service of n rdlgion h inadequate 
fot tlic needs of a gfciit eomrunnit^p especidlj a moderu one; 
tniJ tn this tense Romaii architecture la “ the at^hitecturc of 
humanhm tlic totirce from whkh our secular public: bunding 
ha sprung. It Is hardlp too muih to uy that Rome was the 
hnt dty in the world to have a great secular aixhftecture, 
A pajluUcl might almost be drawn hetweeu the epoch of dvU 
conrtruedon at Rome which began with the foundstion of the 
Empire^ and the oTjtfaurst of seenhir buildixig at the ReniiMince 
and tie Refortnation, though it WiDuld not do to press the 
eompirijou too far. Great churches have been bnilt in 
Western Europe *ince the lifrcetith cetrcnrj; but churches 
are no longer the nonual expre^km of architectnre^ and 
church-bniliiing has tended fas our own coontry ihoiva) to 
fall back on couventioiul and traditional ficylcf, and io to drop 
OUT of the Hue of arthiceciural drrelopmem: and progTKs^ 
In the sLetcentb ceniuty the actifinefl whlchhad been almost 
monopolized by tbe church were diTcrTed to the creation of 
great houas^ and dtimatelj of great public builcHrigi. Human 
interesti had come into their own again. And so in the Roman 
Empire^ though temple? continued to be built, great bunding? 
for the aerrice of the state oc public purpo^ and, in a le« 
degree, grcit private homes m to^rn or country, became tic 
chief forms of ardutecturaJ exptmaion. 

' I iiavei, of cSiUnc, bdtmvrd; xhc. wth iDisf j^ftiicueu Q>r aLt 

■oetiuin^, fmu tit title of Hr, Gcvfljej Seatfi br^Eiuit Hpolo^ far Renait* 
#j.diilcctl]rh 
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But it if time iliat we skoidd take ittjck of wme of tlie wap 
in iirLidi our modurn art and ftKhirocttire ii indcbLcd lo 
Roman aeihierements in those fields. As the debt oi archi¬ 
tecture !£ £flr the greater^ we will begin with that- Let start 
with geoeral ideas^ 

The I wo Fcacuica of Roman archfceciure which bacc moat 
impressed and most infincnced the mediaeiral and the modem 
world flolidicy of conatmetion and mag^oifitcncc of ctin- 
ceptiod. Masonry o| aquaied ftont blocks had been ptaclbed 
by other lung before it appeared tn Rome, bnt the 

Romaa ^uadrstum was second to none in dnrflbilitY i 

in any casc^ it was Roman atoneirork which handed on 
the traditiort, and pfuvidcd the mO'Idfi and the sundard for 
the oat great age of Western architecture, the Roffianctque. 
How confidouf of the influence our Anglo-Sajon axLCtsion wctc^ 
tomes out in the J^ct that, though |hdx hrac churches were 
rough and rude work, thiue that were made of ft one and not 
of wood wxn; proudly desenbed ts built ■ after the manner 
of the Romani But it was not dll the dcvimth or twelfth 
century thai we get Norman diitrche with fine ashlar walh 
whkh are comparable with Roman though the stones 

arc generally srnallcr^ Fmfti that time the tradjiiun,^ rcTifihed 
by the Renaksance and by fjrfh coniact with the ancient 
modd^^ has been conlintious. At the present day fine dressed 
fltonewnrk h Etdl the tnain way of eipfga ljtg the lolidity and 
digmjy teq aired by great public buildings. 

"^rhe two othex chief mareriab qf modem buildingj^ brick 
and concperc, are abn tlic rcprcientattrTef of Roman tradifioni- 
Both were of fuiportancc for the progresi of archicectum 
UTtder the Empire, for it was largely ihc use of dime light and 
rdadirdy plattk tnsreriab that enabled the Roman architcca 
to vault great ipans with comparative eaw, and ibiu ihow 
the way to the vaulted mediaeval church and ttr desceudanis. 
Roman concrete conEtmetiou alwayt concealed by a skin 
(if hridt^ marble, or other decorative facings \ bnt tht very 
^ Bvdf-, i/wti £ixL V. ai. 
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fact that diM wtre th^ firir diiappear Mf the constxuErtivc 
nuitmi] uncovered, tc tdl in tale and trammit 113 Icxitin to 
futnre Ages. Kcrc, « itwap, h miKt have been tlie great 
Imperial buildingt of die dty"ti£ Rome, the beit inown sa wdl 
ai the tnon instmciiTe remaint of antiquityt ^har proTided 
I he mgg^tiooi whkh were to beax fruit in the modern world. 
It h tinlf in recent tiine that the world Im ag^in ^cen the me 
of concrete corutructiao on a great scale. And though ilie 
manner of is appJitatiot^ and espedillj the me of lied 
rcinfnrceinefii^ u aotnething quite new and unconnccicd with 
anyihmg m anttenr wori, we may remember that, eo far ^ tlie 
materul k concerned^ the Komim were the first to maie lue 
of it far great buQdingq. 

Of the great brict-uaing cotintriea of the indent world, 
Babylonia, it is obvious that our ttadithm of 

brict-buSldbg la derived from the last, but with iliia difference 
thatj whereas Eoman bdefcwort was mainly med as a ladog 
Sot concrete conjtructioii, mediaeval mndem brickwork 
ii generallyio1 id. Except pethsps in Italy, ihc brick tiaditlDtl h 
hardly continuofifl. Even in the hUef days of the Weitem 
Empire, tlie ontpur of the Rnman kilm fell or came to in 
end I but tbandoned or nnneci bnOdingi iitppliod pleniy qi 
the liindy mateiizl to be m-iiMd, ai n't oftM lind 11 in the 
earlier mediaevtl iv’otk. WTiert wc paw to the rither and 
fuller life of tlie thiiieensh anil fourteenih centnnea, btick 
once mote becoma impamot, espedaEy whm ttone wm 
□al cisily procumblc* u in ihc Low Counrria and our own 
eutcra shircu,^ where ar the end of the Middle Ages buildingi 
like 1 attenhill Cattle and JLaycr Mimey l^owes show the use 
of btici on a grand ^alc. The levcnieciith- and eightccntli- 
centujy irchiiects, lifce their modem succetsors, wnre not 
ainid to use it, in cambicaiion with none, even for palace 

* lilt ^arjy me C^t bncfc In Bfigliih lnc<£a£ral; ipo^xk It biAng tfccnfiiit6d_ 
Tbc fp wiil fc fn yjLi aJ Co^^iiali AJihe? CliiLffich ftwxifth ceittirry^ witfc ttl 
bricky iind fi Llttlu Cnjrjqwduil ibcst h « mnqiktr bnti duptt nJ ahauf 
Win. tf tti IfiiiM-icMi if Et±tx, iiL pp, 165, i6y. 
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and public btiiltiiiigs. The fine En^liali briebrork of that 
period wHj doubt^ due to die diteci lnfiuciice of the 
uucqniitled bnct hang of tlic fine ceururf wlildi Rome bag 
10 ihow^ Bat cTea the ordiaaTy bricbt^OflCj which baa become 
tiic TOnamoo toatcrial lor so. much of ont domeitit builmiigt 
m3j be Ecgflrcied as paft of the legacy of the Roman world. 

Roman Imperial arEbitccttLie wai noi fltdj tnaswFC, It waf 
also mftgiiificeiit. Piranesi biid Jiiitificatinn foT the title 
which he gave to one of bii voLuaea - * Codcemiiig die 

Ma^ificencc of the Romans/ * Itlagnificciice o applied to 
art and architcctnje h t complpi idcat and it concainf at leatt 
iwn elementij lati^enesa or gtandeur of Beak and tiiJmea of 
decoration* Egyptian arduteciare could be snblirae; the 
greaxest Greek temple* were both tublime and beaotifiil; 
but ihe grand scale and splendid decorative trejement, both 
eitcmal and Intomal^ of ie Roman Impcaal buildings pro¬ 
duced an effect o£ magflidccnce which waa all their owu- 
The capaciiy for thi$ seema to have been inherent in the 
Rantani. Magnificenec is a reladve term. Tiie RepubEcan 
Tabnlarium, the relics of which ^tiB look down on tire Roman 
Fomnip wai a plain and cnodcst itructnre ccrtnpi-red with, the 
Ccilueuin ar the Baths of CaracaUi: but In ift own day* and 
judged by contemporary standards^ it wai an eapregslon of the 
conscionmess that the growing tmpeiial dfcstiniei of tlie 
Rotnao people demanded inagnittcence in tta public hnMings^ 
The fficinory and the ■ciamplcs of ihir Roman magtilhrcnce 
in buiJdnag were neref forgot Lcn. After the old Roman 
world and iti warfa passed iway* and building on the grand 
fcale once more became possible under new coTidiiitPCfji when 
the idea to tm nrpoessed was oo loagitr the Romm Empire 
but tb* CsiThoIic Church which occupied iti place, it tlifl 
inherited ftptrit of tnagnificence which dominated the daigtien 
of the gre^ic Ronijne^<[ue and Gothic caThedrah- With, che 
Reniij$s4tice ablI rhe emergence of the great Eurapeafl penverSj 
* Di AdPiiiiwinn «I jfffiiiiWWJ 
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the tradition o£ Romin nmgitiEccDC<i wji again pndvidHi witli 
a 6dd in iecul^r ari^hitecture; and It has tonnd wcirld-mdi: 
crprcsaion in the public bnilding^ of Jnodern whether 

it he tljc garded £ttmt of Verriillfa^ or tins Capitol at Watlmi^- 
ton, or tha Houses of Farlianxent ai Westminator wheoe the 
Gothic dresi h only an ifcliitcotiLnl fajhbn clothing a itace 
building of grimdir icalc and more regular deaign than the 
Middle Agt* ever contemplated. 

The dceoradire dement in Roman magniftoence hu been - 
aharplv criticized. Let m examine h rather rante closely. 

RQnian archttectiue ii often ncctucd of hating borrowed 
iw decoratETe fearuT» from the Greekij and of twing them in 
an oiicfinalrtictionsil^ taiieless way, which depriTcd them at 
□isce of ihdr meaning and their charm. When the Romaii!^, 
by the hdp of the arch and the vjult, rahed their pflea of 
nusoary or concrete, it ocemred to them to make these pre¬ 
ventable by applying the Greet calmnn and enublatuxe as 
a decorative facing. The applied or cng4ged coJamn^ with 
the architraTc, comice, and other tnemb™* were ttsed to 
build up TOweiing facades with riers ol colonnades or an:jde», 
or baih combined. Thia system oj the Ronun * orders % 
w they are called, has been described ai| at the bear, dreiiy 
and monotonoEis, and, at the wont, blatant and vulgar; and 
it ia contracted lo it# detrinicjit with the purity of Gredr 
and the variety of mediaeval omament- The question Incerrtti 
□a directly* for this fystem of facade decoration with engaged 
colnmiLB and architraves and ill the rest b, i« every one knows, 
the most promjnciii chaxactcrhtic of modern city architecture ; 
and through the Italian RcoaUaancc it k one of our im»i 
dbvioEiA iniLeiitaocei from Rcioe. 

Now tliis sort of thing may be well done, or it may be IQ 
ddoe. Ti Can be oppre^uvep imiiiteFeitijig, meinrngie^; or it 
C3.n be splendid, impies^vct significim. Roman ornament 
was often enough oterdone or mechanical, jnat a# there are 
plenty of initancet of taitclsf and nninspiririg work in out 
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" cb^sical ^ or Renaieaance town irchhecmre, eapccbllf of the 
Iiflt ccniury. But+ at m best, it correspomi^ la n gtimine 
mi duct ivliicb demands ttat die imporupce of iLe as« or 
service of a biijldin^ sliaJl be eipicssed by a certain outward 
digtiily and splendour. The tradition from ivhich we derive 
our practice in tbe&e matten ia tlut of tilt Roman Empire 
and the queitimi h wheLlaer it tws ever bem improved upon. 
tTStlmacdy this h a queatioo of taste: Great aixli!lecture, 
it ii tjne, mint be ccuuitruccive, and the Roman jcldeTementi 
in cermtmerion are uneijualledp Bat we may ako aik wbetber 
tlic Roman axciiitecti did not mate a great dkeovery wben to 
tbeir vait Impefial buildings they applied in a dneoraEive w^y^ 
whLch never aJiagctberlo^t tight of their cant tnicti nna 1 OT^iflr 
the column apd other fnembert wiikh bad Tearhcd the term 
of their arigiua] irse io the dmplc and Umited public stnictora 
of the old Grech world. 'Hie eiteriof of the Colheum (Fig. j+J 
sadffies the eye with the combined solidity* majesty, and 
oi iu treacjneut \ and at the Eams time its forms and parts hiive 
a cpnneiion with the intcfual constmciion^ ft k not hStc tic 
fkiti of ortLAmenta] stone-wori wfuch Tdls the itcel skeleton 
of some modern buildings. Tbe eye U not less sarishcit wiib 
Lie Bjrnr trcitmcnt ai it appears in the wotIeb q£ lie great 
Renai^ance architects wIlo learned! tlieir lesson from the rnuw 
of Rome. Nor have the aicbitctru oF modem tijne3,i we veoruic 
to thin^f aiy^t dkeovered any better wy* The great majotity 
of public and city bQiIcliii,g$ still follow the Roman decorative 
fyrtem, lad the lateat architectutal devdopiiLcnti do not allow 
much dgm of abancloiiiiig it. The new goTcntm-cnt palaces 
ar Delhi, the Utist public buUdingi in London such as the 
County Cdancil iiall and the Port of London Offices, and, 
we may add, no lesi thofc of Amedca, have aliic been Idithiul 
lo the pTvcr|Tt« of Roman arcbltectum^ 

There wu a time when Pugin and Ruslin had ilmost 
met ceded m ttcdiling Eritkh public opinion out of ths Roman 
traditinD, lo thit even the itate hmlilLUgi of the Brithli 
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Empire to be dislg^fid in tise Gothic ityie; anii at 

the bc|:iiiiimg qf the VkitarwJt Age wa kail tlic new 
t'f FarlLmtent^ 4sd iinio?sr 11 its end the new Law Ctiurti, 
Mr^. Ljiioui Stracker hit r^iniiided m chat, if it hid not been 
far the itntini^Si tjf Lord Pilmcpatoit, we should kirs had 
A thtrd.^ Sut tke fadiLtm did not Last, and the Tes^n not 
far to ifrei. The jnedii^iriJ iiylcs will not beat companion 
tritij tke rl as atral , eithef for plan or ctevition, when it conies 
to coEt^tfiictTTig the great pnhHc hoildinga of a modem srace- 
The iiubUiniiy and niyttery w^iick arc die se^^rect of the 
mediaeTiLJ cathedral are mippropiiaie or inapplicabtc to the 
secniar public bnUdiiig, and. restik in laul defects for its 
lighting and convenience. Apirt from casdeE^ in€?diaevj 
sEcoIiir buddings of importance are cliJefl^v to bt found in die 
E0WT13 o£ FlxEdcis and of t^orthem Italy. All 61 them, even 
what was the doth Hall of STpres, are inadequate foe tke 
compkiity of modern needs. TTie grandest, perhaps^ 40d 
moii complete mcdlaevil public building tkat come dmm 
to tit Is the I3oge^5 PaJjiee aJ Venice, ^Ve will deal iritli the 
quesdon of plan presently^ Unt^ apari from the ImptcslvenBii 
of mere buli^ h b at least aigruhle that itt exietior, in propor¬ 
tions and tie bcaatr tkat comet froin ime and symmetry 
and tke proper dismbutfoa oi ornammt, If inferior to the 
front oE Samovino's building which facet It attoa the Piaizerta, 
Even the L^eanty and intex^t of its sculptured capitals are not 
peoillir to the tiyli^ for the Renaltunce sn iti frtcr moodip 
and with the tncdiaeval tradition behind If^ knew how to 
make use of figuit ^vculplurc to embetthh its ; and the 

architects of to-^day seefn to be increatirigly alive to thft 
pcBiikilitief of monmnentil and decorative sculpcute applied 
to public bniMingv.^ FiowcveZi these ate later deveJojrmcntSfc 

* Qttim fk 3J5 

* Tbc rsfldikakk laj bidldinff at CariLff inlL at non ncmT- 

9M dn 19 tktcar ejc iHnriU tr vitii ntccjj.t 4lmkipni£4tla df 

Uririib arcbltecturt. 
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and vrt muAt be ti> d^mi for RoniAQ ardutectntt the 

creation df tils dscoraiife fa^de w?ith hi long linei of colntutt^ 
and pHaitcii and arched^ Expreniqg and tfjgphaii^iiig the 
eitctit and dignity of a great bniMng nt |foblic durratter. 
In faet the toonqiiDGy of whith the ayticm a accused u really 
an ^endal clemcjit in producing that impoting effect nscett^ 
for public BJciitectijfe. Ir is the repe^Uon cif the cotnmn^ 
the Inng-dnawn UnEa of axchitraTe and cornice, ivhich 
hdp to impress upon the ipectatnr the mass and ordered 
ipadousnesa ol the bniEdiiig, and. inditccilji the bnpoitalice 
of the serrice to v?Juch it h dedicated. The attempt to 
construct a modem tticc bnildjtig on rnediaeval lines almost 
incFTtabij remdn io a dmllar untfarmitj', or if you ’wiUi 
monotony, for which Gothic omameut Ln Icib vteJI fitred liau 
the Roman or RcrLaisancc syi terns of decot adorn The Honss 
of ParHameDt are imdoubredly Imposing and dignified, but 
oitt of ihe charges that has been mads agairuit them is tfiar 
the decoratimi of the cittetioj h too unlfornx. Tt waj hoimd 
to be %o under the drcmiEiiances- StreetT Law Ctnirti. on the 
oihsT hand, liaro xariciy and irftgtibwity of the parti, bn: it b 
at die cear of the dignrtj and imprcaslirciLes of the wholiL 
The crarkan of ihii ^tem of tatade decoration niay have 
bttm aided by whaE »ci2S to be an instinpiYe Italian cipdty 
for iheatrica] and scmik presentation# It ippean in tbe 
Roman triumph (with, perhaps a IMlenktic iisggestion); in 
ipcciacuiar prodn'Ctlcins which tpces inch a Icatiire of 
RomaD pnbllr: annisjctDejilii p in the developinmitj largely a( 
Rome, of the riroal of the Catholic Church; in the hiilory 
of the crpcra itid the modem stage; in the Eitcation (d [he 
baroque style of atchitccture; in the lay-out of the luiian 
Tilla gardeun Stage fceitry it deprecbitcd, partly on accouni 
of the umirbitam^ nature of itt matexiab. BuCg granted its 
temporary purpose, it may dbpby a laigeaesa of bfugmadon 
and cDiDpoaxrloD %thich hui intjiit&ic merit i and in thb quality 
the Italians seem to ha^e been the teacherv of the world- 
Erpresstd io noble aud permanent matexiah it taicf the form 
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of greflt nummnenti Afid iftipottng jircliitcttiue * and to this 
wny iJicits h an affinity bcti«jtD, for itotzncc, tke Sepdioniiim of 
Sep^tnuiii SevertiB (Fjjj. 35 ) the conccpnons and inu^natiood 
of Plranc^ or tie ItalLm sceuciy desigrcen gE tiuc eighteendi 
ccntiiiy,® and thetoiubSi; iniusea of ihc Moi]ton€iito Nazionaiff 
which liQTK towers o^cr Rome from the Capitol* the iiniEal 
descendant of the monDnieni :6 of Impcrul Roincx 

It It mmecesaaij ro dwdJ on onr obligations to the Rotaan 
dcvclupmeni of the aTch> for ita nnportance in ill snbae^iueiit 
cOQitmction is obvTOas, Bnt wc sia^ recall one application 
of tlie aich pure md simple wiiich comci to m through Eom^ 
and that ii the bridge. The Nile luJ no bridges, and we ai« 
told that the bridge crer tbc Enphrates ai Bahj'Ian comiitcd 
otilf of a set of atone picn caanecied hr wnodco platforms,’ 
At /\ssoSi In Aaij Minor thete are the rtmaiua of an abEdent 
Greet bridge of the laton form, lU in iTOftc ; ‘ hut there ii 
Dothing in the Grech wnrhi lo niggejt that the arched bridge 
inTcnted Chnre, Central Italj^ Iiowctct, conrains a number 
of cail^ TauJted tunnclA and culrern; and cnalcs if 
probahJe that the Rr^mam devdopnd the steme arched bridge 
frmn the ittnmimentat rfpaxire md cnlverci frbich the Etnircaiu 
I4.tight ihjan to bniltL Atifhow, the fact remaim that Ronta 
W3S the fuit great dry which had a series of monuinenta] itoije 
arched bridges^ and fram Rnme the practice spriad along 
the Uns of the gfeai roadr to the farthevt prorincet of 
the Empire (Fig. ^6^. From the bridge was developed the 
aqueduct, rpecimena of which Juve snniired to be the moddi 
for biEcr amhitocii and engineers. And Aongb toadi hdong 
neither to archrtectiaTe nor an, the hiidge map remind us 

^ 1 hxvc to tliiflle Pnil^ UilJua fur the iHuitExlrafl, g BJiadihudhn 
hii isamsl 

anudicf UtJlIrnmt Ufl been pahlliilEil (T. Hwidan, DjL» 

SrptiMmm^r ign); bnt th* irJaecil cfci U mudi tJit umt. 

* Sir R. BhmnAd, ihawm^ vuT Dr^u^hmjnihtp^ p. *7. 

^ HeCodutUli L Phvlnrp|f^ jf ^ ^ 

*- Ckrke, mil Kuideve^, /rtftciOfkniinii «r p. 
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hofr xmpDitant chc example md tiadkiotLof the grcai RoFiun 
n>adf lu« hefj) ilLTE?ugh all ijig luccecding centmis. 

The hiitoiy and OETcnt (Cif Ronidfi achierenjcct in the 
coTLsCrnctmn and dcrrlaptftrznt qf TTfiltfug is too large and t&q 
tcdmicAl 11»object to be diacotfied here, and must iKjntcDt 
onndves vnth the barest amnmaiy. The Bonplesl form ti the 
barrd vault, which wai tnoivn in principle %o the oMer cirtliia- 
rions, bnt was u^ed by the Romans on a scale never tIiOUghc 
of before In^ for initsnce^ the Ftavian pakee on the Tabthie 
and HadrliirL^^ twin tempk o£ Venus and Rome. Fcom the 
Roman ii has Come do^vn id medLaeval and still more to 
modem jiftHteccurc, and ia pccEiiiJfTy applicable to corridors 
Jtnd narrow JuUi. On a targex scale it becornc* opprepjiive, and 
It was ihb delect of the grandcat apedmen in cxistcnjce, the 
nave of St. PctcFa, that warned Sir Christopher Wren to 
avoid it in St- Paiil\ where each bay Is vi3tilted by a amall 
dame. But with irs effect ol strength or massive scilidtly, 
and ilue imprsiveaes which comes fnjm ia unhinkeiL lines 
and Thtai, the barrel vaiilt h charajciemdcilly Romatu Two 
barrel vaults inlencctijig it right angira piDclnce the groined 
or cTo^-Tiiili, i mnek more tmporiant di&covery, for it enabled 
the separate bays of an aresded bniliing to he Tadted tit 
a lighter and also more ^cientlHc by concentTiting the 

presanre on certain poinis where it can be controlled by 
cQiuiier-thms.t3 of variDui Icind:^. Groined Taulting begins 
ID appear in Romaii bnlidings icon after the middle oi the 
6rEt And by the time of the Plavian Emperors it was 

weil estabikiLed, «ff the corridon of the Caiiieum ihow. In the 
great ceami halls of the Imperial Bath« (Fig. 37J, and, Hbore.~Lll^ 
in the BailHca of CoDStantiiie (Fig. 39, and for plan ice FFg. fi/h 
it was used for roafii ol very wide ipan ; and in the BaEUica the 
outw-ird pressure it met by walls set at right aitglca to the 
central ipace. These ttantverse walls ire pierced with arches, 
and iJiia form which have barrel ranlti ^ wlule the side 
Walk of the central haU riling above them are lighted by large 



rip. liVl'J liJ Ul CAH..\CALLA+ RuMlL RjtMituniEiif lnmfqr 
it\ rhr Vjtvnf liaiL from s tlir Uhj Jt. PKrnp 
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windowjj ind to fotm a cleraiory. Ifi ihh wav yvt get tic 
pj'incipte of dir chiuxli wilt vatilled nave and It wa» 

IDCIC| liowerer^ in the po^vcx of the earlier Lombardic or 
Romanesque cliurcli boUdere to reprodnee the RomjLO vault* 
ijig of confidcrable spaiw, and it was ouly with the devdopment 


FjCv Sredftfl^ TKoiotrucihkn «f th4 Bmliai ol m* 

nf Connate tint, "kifiat (| tt A. 


ol the groioed vault, ndnforced diagoml itonc ribe, id the 
eleventh aod tvrdfib ctotima that it h<h:Ame possible to vault 
the naves ol the great Bomancsqn'c of Norman dburcbes. 
Whethe these suggested by the diigonil brick ribs whitJi 
are found in Roman groined vaults from the time of Hidrijo 
ODwarda h oncemin. Gothic aridiitectnTe i:oinplcted the 
evolution by the introductioxi of the poinled arch, and the 
devdopmenx of the external, and dthnitely of the ffying 
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buttress, TKt Ramsnf were wll ac^nimted witk die extexiu] 
bnrcrcM far walls, and hy the third century were tisioig 
the arch as ad abutment for vauldilg, well as for arctei of 
large fpaD.. But withooi pressing tlijcse antiiiipatjcfu# or genni 
oi the clilcf elements oi Godik ardiiteeiurc too fat, we ni4V 
be caateut with iccdiig in tlie great hdlli oi the Roman Tliermae 
and in the Basilica of Corntantme the prototype of the church 
with Vaulted nave and clefcittino riung high above the aislefl. 
That idea, and all that it involvedp may tndy be de^edbed aa 
part of the legacy of Rome. 

After the vault emnea rhe domii. While Tarioin rndiinentJTy 
fonni of domical vaulting xttA cupoloi lecm to hstrs been 
in the hasCi and probably aomething more id a Udlen- 
istic capital like Aleupdiiap it wai in Italy and at Rome that 
dom MOflttmctJDn on k large scale was derelopcd; and, 
partly by tradidoiip pardy by direct inUncnce, the Roman 
domes arc the source gf all oar Watem and modern onef. 
Even to-day the earheat dozue of gneai ipan^ that of Hadrizn'i 
Paatheon^ how acvcE been snrpa^ted in diametCTi Bnt the 
dome gf the Rantheofi is a Hmple onCj developed from a dr- 
cukr base of the same size and outline. It waa a greater 
tUtcovery to feet a dome on j tqnare or polygomaJ biae by Tn<am 
of peadentiresj that sa, the tnangiilar pieces of vaulting which 
form the traosttlon from the iingtci of the base to the cinde 
of the dome above it. PendestiTcs of thU kind appear ai eady 
ss the time of Dotnitiiii in the rehoilt * Houie o( Augtisius * 
on the Palatine- and they were developed in vitioni 
and later fouad a fpcchtl field m Byxantine dlUTcJl archltectai^ 
where the dome plays such an important pare In the West 
it was not tall the rhe of the Renabaance in Italy that 
conjtfncticn again became inipomm j but it a tignificaot 
that the :fiTst great Rimatsiance cupola^ tint of the cafhcdral 
cf Flofcnce^ wst cfBcted within dghc of the eleventh-centaiy 
bapditery^ which ku a dom^ of cmmdeiable tiac^ emutmeted 
On the lines of die Raman traditioii. 
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AjiDiher Roraan achitVcment of great imponancc for the 
farare was the development of pulilic btiddiogi veith daboraie 
Of complex plans. Gieek arclihectiiTe, 15 wc bayr said, waa 
ftpresented mainly by temples, Wc koow compmuvdf 
little about Gteek semlaj buildings^ but their pla nning - lectiLi 
to hare been of a simple characxer. If we knew mote about 
the bmidmgi of the Sdeuddj and the Piolemies, wc might, 
perhaps, be able to traec the soutec of some of rf ip Romao 
plans. As it w, the meagre aecotmt we hiTc of the famous 
Museum or Library of Alexandria doci not iuggest that Jia 
plan wai Tcry clabarate; and the remaim of the library at 
Pergamnm telJ a timilar ule,t It was in Imperul Rome that 
the needs of the public lemce and of city life were first pro-*^ 
Tided fat on a grand scale; and, with regard to tlie future^ 
the two most important forma were the palace and the Themmae 
or bHha. The Faladne hill it covered with the remains oi the 
Tist itnictiixei which homed the [mperia] court aiid adouuii^ 
tmtkm. The mxriciK pbm show complexes of room* and 
balls, connected by emuta and corridors, lad ingenimLiIj 
fitted inro one another *0 as lo proTidc the maximum of 
accommodatioo for a highly organized life and Service, and 
SI the Same time give one another mutual itructiiral suppert- 
But it was not a angle ctoadou. One Imperial toidence 
after another was added aa Caesar^i houtdmld, which became 
idcnticaJ with a krge part of the Imperial sdomiistratioii, 
grew.* One can hardly suppose that these added * hnarci * 
which ufdmatcl/ coTtred [he whole quarrer* were used only 
as the penonal residemes of the emperor for the time hdng, 
and then abandoned. They were required for the serrice of 
the states and it & tbit which explains their coutiiiual growthu. 
In our days the residence of the head of the state has beta 

^ 5rtmbu| ariL t. B. CeUifnas aaiJ Paatmqi^, p, ijy, 

* amHiEi (Im- dt.) of tht p^Jjicc ai the Ptolemici qt AicaaedriiL 

wllh tfLc Iriflilc by tiioEulTe ttxh cufimaiy Uks thf ml^rw 

ei the growth ^if ihe Imperial ]uUcc at RoiUfi, 

e d a 
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aljiinst entirely icpirstcd from ths goY^mment ; md 

lo Ecjilize wtut die PakiiM wu HIce, with itf ImpemI rcjideuce, 
iti Judicuh ^D;iiidjlf admiai^trAti^e depirtmentE, itJ tempta^ 
tlbrarres^ and mu&ennis^ we mmt go Eo ihc VadciD u it idlli, 
more or lead-* and Eliink of what tt hooae& nndei lu m^nj 

roo£s. The Vatican carria on tke tratiitioa of die Laterao 
Palace^ anti the tradition of that wtoc back to the tisyi whdm 
the Palatine viral itUl a bring ioftitution^ or at least a living 




Fi^ jfix FUb of tht ceqUml blocks BaLht a/ Cafacalbi* 


naemocT* In thii way the tratiiaon of die pjdntitirm^ Hte its 
aamc^ perpetuated in the ' pal aces ’ which housed the 
gpremTnmu of the European stares, though the process of 
differentistian tm tended to tcpaiitie the rsidEiitial troin the 
adminiitniirc bntldjiigi, and to uolate the rajiaui departments 
from one inoLher, And wn mmE not forget that the mint 
of the Pa fi tine, far jnnie amipiete in the fifteenth cencufj 
than they art ti>-day, nmit hare d 3 reedy infiuenced ihc 
Rcnaisiancc archji^ts by luggesrlitg arrual forms u wdJ as 
general cotLcqptkmii which ihey embodied in the work] to 
which OUT modein pnhiic bnildiEig b 40 nnjch indebted* 
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The Iiowevcr^ liu no unit^ ol plai^. To sec ar 

iti h&t the Rom^ arhlevemenf in the emtioTi of tD elabante 
plan whith fomu m iinjjj lod u edf-conmiiied, one moai: go 


Fist 41, Plan of th^ ELink of En^UaiJ (rTtl). 


to meh tjuilEliogs u the Bathi of Dioclctiao or oi CaraeaHa 
/Fig* 4fi). TJie fmpeiul Thtmue, wiili their inutie* pro- 
Tidicf for recteadDs, edificatiiiD, and exerdie, creaTtd the type 
of a great building ef many para and pnipora, bm forming 
a unity of design and iemce. which had a powerfui influence 
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on the architects qf tliff Reotwance; partly through thcTii, 
partly by direct arndy of the andcnt pkna^ and alwayr tfcrotigb 
the ideal v/liicli iliey set up, oil the plMniiing of all the Ui^ 
buildiogf ia which the admlnistmiive and contraerdal life of 
onr great dties is carried on^ Irregnlarity of titOp incritable 
in the condjticini of a dty like London, may BOiactimcs m i ke 
the perfect tynjmetjy of the Roman Thennae impwihle^ 
bat oac cannot locilt it Sir John Soane's plan of the Bdnk of 
England (Fig, 41)—to take what may be called a daasicil 
caample—withpiQi feeling how miicli it owei to the bath and 
palace archiicccare <if andent Rome. 

We have leen in the ^rcii central hall of the TTtennic tbc 
pTOCOtj’pe pf the Ramancstjne faulted cbnitdi^ of wlikh the 
Gothic church it, tn turn, merely a dcTelopmcnt. But the 
rhemul hatl was not the immediate model for the church in 
the form mcHt ^mBtar to and the Rnmancrijue baiilica 
did not take ihape before the eighth or mnth centmy, Wlut 
preceded ir wa£ the early Chriitian. or ConSTaatiniitn badJici- 
Wc know practically nothirtg about the iarm of Chriittaii 
cbnrchci before ComsTamiie ; hnr when, as the outward and 
Tiiihle sign of the etablishmoit of Chmtianiiy aa the ctaperor^* 
r^igian, he built A aeiin of great churches La anil about Rome, 
he gure them one form, that of the baulica, with ita navn, 
aidesp and ap?c, and soinctimet tranitpi aa well, tr h not 
tmreaamiahle to anppoae that these baEiJicas* erected in the 
last gtesic epoch of Roman construction^ were the condnnarkra 
on a grander tcale tA an already eniuug type. Of late it hM 
became pretty clear linw that lype origiiiiatcd. We will noi 
ipeud thne in demoniirating the imprababiirty of either the 
temple, or the d.vU. basilici, or the prirate baiillca, or the 
atrimn of the hnoae, having been the modd of the Chrutitn 
asaemhlT-room^ for the argnmtnu may be fenmd In all the 
tnt-booki. Bui there was another and obvinua form of 
tdigioua nieutm^hoiise, with which the Chntdatis would be 
faniiliar, and the luitibiiaty of which W3i already texted by 




VHk mcH oi- nsK, rcjaik. 315^,1.. 
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tixpeficatre.^ from nriiKU points of view Clinsttanitj m» 

be classed witb die Jn}^te:r7-TeligiaDB^ tbose prir^tn asst^dU' 
Uontp motdy cif QiigLn^ which offered. mdlTiduaJ 

Ealndoii CO die loitbted, xtnJ plaj^ed iO liU^ ^ p=%rt in the 
pmon^ religion ol the anciEnt world, l^or thidr mcetin]^ 
and wcutiup they did not build temptim like those of the 
indent cfSdal colta ; for thdr nto ti»k pliE^e la ibe presence 
of Urge congrE^adonB^ lor which the temple wu qnite mifftted. 
They therefore adopted a form of the Luilk^ with iti lUTe 
Banlccd by pa*34gc-ablca^ and tenniuaiing m an apsc^ org ai 



Fie, 44, E^an etf tht Baflihci: of Perta Ma^piort, 


we rhonJd say, chance!. In Greet hmdi thk type goci tact 
to HeUenistie and pre-dhiiathm times, but it was in the Roznan 
ffmpbe that the myjtCEy basilica had iti chief development. 
The tubterranean b^iilca^ dJacoYered noc long ago at Rome 
near the Porta Maggioit (Figs. + 3 , 4 +Js. and probably connected 
with one of die myEteTy-rcligionAf appears to oonuJji almoat 
every element of the Ucer Chris dan chnrch: narthea; nave, 
and aide£, tEnninal ape wiLh some mdicatiDiia df Bacriftcial 
rite*, and even the central seat of the chief officUnt. Were k 
not for the imagay on wall and Taidtr we nnght have ashed 
whether it were oot an early Chiirdan church And all iMi 

^ Whfft ijjJlqw* h moitlv hasvd CD the ncoowit by G. LcCinrE^ td OrtfimM 

df typMTyh (Fam, PP^ ^ 
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it a (Lite (perhaps not liter flan tlie nudUHe of tie fint centniy 
A-ii,) wken tie Cbfiatkj^ can onl^ Iufc brea banning to 
require iudk elaborate placet of auembly.^ 

Tvvii essential Features of die earl/ Ciiitiin baiijica xre the 
mioden nopf mi tie rxng» of rolumiti, carr/liig wmetiiiifiS 
an archilsometimes i straight arrliitraFe^ whick fortn (he 
ccirnmnnitatiiKi betweim the nave ami the aisles^ The vanlieti 
ibennal taUi and the Basilica i3f CooFtantiiLE had cml/ three 
bajPS| so ihiT it ii clear tha t tin; taxny^ba/ed naves and ckoha 
of Romanesque churnies wwc, io that dtent,^ the descendant* 
or ihe CkriitLan baiilica. Bur if vaulting was tn be snbmruted 
for the timber roof^ the coJnmn had to be repbeed by the 
artienlated pier f(0 Trluch the clustered shafts of the later 
Gothic CDitcspoDcl) from ivhich die groining could ipring^ 
and a sptem of bnttressef IQ lucei the otitivard thnist had to 
be developed. The Romans knew of both the compound pier 
aupporiing groining (as in the Basiiica and tlie external 

buitrcfij; hat the tradition ]uindt^d on to the medbevaJ 
bnilders waj eaoriDOusIy developed both structurally and 
decora tiTely^ so that in Gothic cliiircEijcs the buttress becomea 
one of the moat Unportaiit and cbxracteriitk features^ 

We cars hardly leave the Early Chriitian bnilElingi withmic 
X word about thdr tnasi chxrxcteriftic decondon—the *pac 
■nd wall moixio. The moftaic: tradition survived till far on 
in the MidcQe Ages, boih xt Rojne and in [he East i but it 
came to an enii with the Byzantine schoed of the tvrdith 
century, which has left such iplcndid mannmentf of the art 
ai Venice inti Monrexk xnd Cdal^. It never gained a fooTii]^ 
□urxb of the Aljs*, where its decora Hve equivalent i* the 
itxiniMJ glata which, In the later ^fiddle Age$, coftverted the 
wallf of chnrcbet ittio iheeti nf tnntparent gtild and colonr^ 
the tme counterpxn of the glowing tplendrmra ol San Marco.* 

^ ^/AHfcon ^fujbtx, la PP^ 7 ^^ 

*■ tlw tftilis mi mtHUC fat fcniftiai eJ wMfti *Tfl to frequent 

l2l over tlMt Eicpirv^ and tout m vnf awu Country^ tnmf be vlJlJ; to have 
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After th^ chuich totne^ the and here wc muBt 

dUnngitub bctwee:i ihe town vnik in street of honsc^^frontf, 
ind the country houtc (tandiag ucJaied m its cortUage of 
gardciL The tJi«E ob^otii feature of the cities of Eiiropcaji 
or W a tent ciriHaLatiDn h the streetB of mAdy-storied buildings. 
Familiar passages in Latin writers rdJ us that the tame thing 
ww ro be found ic Romej tbongh it vras^ do doubt^ 9 tharae- 
terutic ihared ivith other ancieDt dties where land tvjs valitable 
and the pressure of popdation great. The Ltemry evidcMe 
h conjjfmed by two portiotii of bouic-ffonts of the Impcrid 



Fio. 4J. ol s«nu Jabn and Paul, iHamt, cmL jl o, 


age itill itanditig at Rmne, One was in the Gardcni of Salltist* 
and belonged to a budding with at leaai lotLt stories^ Tlie 
other, on the Caebaii, forcns parr of the ftreet front of what 
is known u the House of Saino John and Paul (T 1 g_ 4 J). aod^ 
within open arcadesurmontitcfl bytivnstories of squife-headed 
Window^ IB eiacrjy Ifte a mixIcrEi street front, with its shop 
windowi below and its residential or bminess flooti aberre.^ 

SJtd with the Rcuu^q wnrli tDrivmi, urbttber m mafiaffTai et madjtim 
tniMi, his been fitM and miJldsl- 

etatitiEmj K QtttiEi have helped ca to mideTitaed th* 

the block, or of Rome. Ifr* JL Chaites Bnikliaw 

daenbei thote ai Chtia. (Fiy_ ** * |fkc 1 niodtm bl*tk oE 

fluci * {Ttr Turn Krrw, Jan, pp. n-ij - 

*1 OQpri^LrAonih 
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Tht tTitiiiion, in fact, hi* befia tcmtinuous* dcsjending to ta 
tkrongh tluc mtsdiaevil town, Tlie atrefrts of TtiliiQ towtas 
like Bola^tia^ which preserve tnach of their jncdiifivil appear¬ 
ance, have tiirir foottrap covered hv cIle arcades which support 
the hrat ifid higheat floora ol the homOf jelcI form part oi the 
iq^adev Tht plan made the gmimd ficror too dart for the 
northtm climates j and in our own land* for iititanjce, we find 
it only exceptionafly, aa at Quatcr- In the north the foot^vay 
waa generally ooiside the houie^ and the arcade wii replaced 
fay the shop-front on the gronud Boor. But in one way or 
inocher onr mreet fronig reprodnee a rype which was nomtiL 
In ancient Rome. 

The Roman boiMe tm the Cacdlan, which we have j^t 
menticinfd, like moel of onr town honies had noi that mteriaf 
court which ij inch a general fcatnte of the larger Italian 
hcrasea, and h dearly a descendant of the acriuni of the Roman 
manBicti* sometimes adapted from or combined with the 
Grech pcriityleH Bat, cicepr sDinetim^ in the honacs of 
great, tliii was dec the common form of northern habitation* 
where the edgende^ of light made k desirable that Toonas 
should look Out wards and not inwards. There b, ho^vef^Ti 
one type oi building with which w-e are familiar* which hai 
inherited the atrium or peristyle plan, and that u the academical 
college thmnih tic enfmaatk ckikter; and at dm end ol 
Middle Ages, and bter, isvm private honaci were planned m 
the same way. The moiuitk diMiicr ii piobably demed* aat 
directly from the ordinary atrinin, btit from that njodihearion 
of it faimd io Roman dwdlingi designed, not for a single 
propriccot or family^ hut for a eorporalioti of coUegutx body* 
or* by analogy, for a rmlitaiy body. In theie caio the ordinary 
pejiiryle-arriiiTii was lengthened to u to providE a la^S^ 
Dumber of rooma round it for adminiitTarive pnipotes, ec u 
ducnfacxE for the members of the body or force* Wc find thif 
m ita fimpicst form in the * Atrinm Veitae the home sf 
convent of the Veita] Vkgitti under the Palarinej where the 
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ptivate rooEtm. of tlic fix Voitik open out of the tjiMinum of 
* cunmmFD Twm *; while rocmd die doktered enurt arc 
chambcit Cof the hauHliiild and and peiiupi oka for 

notiem. In thk earlien modd of the conraat or CoJlcgCi the 
chnrdi or chipel (the teniple of Vtsu) w^is Duuide the building. 
Bnt m ihe ll^taiT' eralliple»s baaed on the ume tjpr, the 
chapel of the cmpertJit ind the LmpcTLil atandardi tahes the 
place of the b the tnoat imporE^nt posiuon ar the 

head of the eJoister courc. We find thb amDgcnieiit in the 
barTacis of the detachment of the Rjoman city-giiarda 
itationed at Oida; and the head-^narten (frinfif ia) of per¬ 
manent ojmpa and garrisom followed a pattern^ based oa the 
same princlpte, whi^ occun lU along the German and Bdddh 
f ton dm* and miut hare been narmal thfonghont the Empire. 
We hare here the chawctcriHtie featura of the monM ter7 ; 
the chamh, the clontex^ and the living-rooini. But natural!? 
in the Chrlatitn syBttm> the convcninal chiirdi ^cralJy took 
the form of the Christian basilica ^rrA jfa defendants, for the 
Roman miUtaij chapeii were not mant to hold t congregation. 
Moreover, die tcnJcncjfor moEiESieries to grow up as adjimctx 
of grcsc dimxhei contrLbuted to the lame result. 

"^VliEn T?e turn to the ccmiHfj homct ^he evidence of origins 
ti more Imperfect and lets eas^ to csdinite. It must be thn^ugh 
mediaeval fomu that theEnman traditioni if any, has deaemdeij ■ 
and the cpiErtkm is^ can wc trace any Roman dementa to the 
two diicf forros of ntcdtaeral rmidence omside cowm^ the 
euile and the manar-hpiiie ^ So long aa mediaeval casdea and 
manor-houset are mhabttedr we maf be isid to have a direct 
intcrerc tn their otig^ j and beside#^ the ordinary bonsei in 
whkh mwt people live arc derived from them by precedes of 
eUtmuation and development. Diode cian^s palace at Spalaia 
might be thooght of as the catlim csaile that we know i bnt 
though, except on the ica face, it had the walli and towec! 
of a feoniier of the period^ ita interior was like a small 

town, and hiu oothing in cominoD with the castles of the 
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feiitlil agft. Oa iht otber Kami, a dcscnpUcm by a iiath-ctncnry 
fK3ct o! the hishop of Trifles ^fiiUHum on the Mosdle^ in 
1 dktxii-t wbcfc Romaii cmltiUK deeply pooled and long 
turvivedt rB'idj exactly tht accotml of a mcdiicvil icastlt, 
The top of a hill waa t!ndDS^ by a circuit ivaU with ihirteen 
and on sic highest point, liic a hccp^ rtood the rendence 
Condidoui cd iusecturity nnj well have led to droilar 
afrangemeuts cbc^fhcre; hat it teemi a far cty frani the 
ftron^hold of Nicedua to tie Norman caftlcs of the cldrenih 
century, and the ciridcnce does not enable m to fill the gap. 
Hut for the other type, the fonified nunor-hoiKC:, there docs 
Bccin to be something lifce a Roman analogy or prototype in 
the furiiried farm or conn try Konscf wliich^ in the da}-* of the 
Empire, ire fonnd in districts and provinces where conditions 
were imsettled or daiigeron*- Some of the bc&t preserrcd 
crampici are in Roman Africa, hot they occur abq near the 
Rhine and in North Gaul; and recently, near Cardiff, a Roman 
^ vilii * has come to light, which, apparcotly in the fonrth 
ceninry^ iv^i eoclo^d by 4 riinpart and 1 mcHt-* In tome 
catE^ the rctidcTtCB was in tbt* way uoUted in the middle of 
a fortified * encemte \ but tn oiheta the house ii-elf mie the 
{□no of a fAjuButrti and the dedkitory imeriptioa of one 
of African examples describes the whide thing a* a * tower 
i naage which may be paralleled In some tnediaeml dwellings 
in our own cemritryik It may be, Eowes'tr, that these 
ojjy cases of similar conditions having produced thnilar rtsultf. 
In the present state of onr knowledge there h nothing Ike 
1 chain of e^ddence to connect the * moated grange' in 
Glamorgan with the earliest mcdbcval forliHed honiQ that we 
know. 

* V'enanlfum FartmiatUi, Curwiiid, LIL tl Gfrm. Jtuet. Am-t 

- Dr. R. MurtEmcr Wbcclrl in *h£ Journal oj Romta « figaj), 

|ipr 

* C-if.L. Ymj xx^4. 
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One mighf have expecied pa be sbic lo irace frome ftirriv*jil 
of ihc common Formi i^hich tbe Roman ttiSa took [□ GauJ 
and Erimn; but ihc ctidemce m ha'rc almqsi: mv^rldhly 
lelh a acoiy of destmcrion and xum^ not of adAptatidn, at the 
handa of die barbaxiAn invaden and thdr dcfE^endanta. And 
jCrt it ts difEoik to belicTc that the arrangeinentA of the 
Roman country hoi^ had no innucfsce ^vhitcrot on the 
pl-dmin^ of the early mediaeI'ol fKiilencc in the same diatrict** 
One posdhility luggcati itscU which maybe i^'orth menuoiiing. 
In the northern proTiiu-es, where the exigend^ dinut^ 
modiftol the LuUan plan, there k a fitqncnt type of iite 
Roman hoi^c (the vUla near CardM h an mitance of it), which, 
whelher it hai an Intcriof court or not;, u durActenzed by 
a front of two projeeting wing* connexted by a long room 
or corn dor In which vv^i thn nntfaoce. So too^ the simplest 
fami of the mediaeval manor^^boase h the haJI^ Eadtcdl by the 
kitchen at iti lower eud^ and the private TDom of the master 
at the oppex- U we coqld believe that the haJl grew out of 
the as^Kcieiit vegnbute (put ai, by a reverse process, in ihe smaller 
mCKiern house the ball hui sbrnnk into ■ parage), we might 
regard ir as a sTixTiTal of the Roman plaii» Buc again the 
connecting evidence fiilt mA 

TiAt> Tea Cares of our modern dwcUidg* are found in Roman 
pravLnciil honsea : glasa windows and centxal hc^ting^ Both, 
of course, were directly due to the thsire for protection agaimt 
the noitheru climate. Glass his, indeed, been fnnnti at 
Pompeii ; but it ia in tlie northern provinces that the GTidence 
of its ute is moftt abundjJit, But when the Rosnan dvilizatinn 
dkippeared, glut windowi lecm to have ioxvived only In 
chuxches ; and theix fctnm to honsw ww ibsv and fitful till 
the end oi the I^liddlc Roman honac hcjtiiig wu an 

^ K. Sir^bod* h:sK Family rta4iedvfiuml ru ciUbLub a tetmexiEm b^twHii 
thia type viE£m ud iam£ of ihe Ronaiut^ue palace* of Gvmiaay, 
und PdJdm (Vletiiia^ tgr^h fL f 4 booh Co whidl t azn 

bulcbtffiL for 4 <iibe: AlJlcf lu^^tiiiai. 
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extensioa of die H^pocauflt syatem of hianug batli^ hj carryi^ 
hot-air pipes up the walls* It was fairly comiDon in the Bri^h 
anil Gallk prqiriiices, but It teems to haifc Wt no tradkum 
behind it^ and wc cuifioi claim for it more than that it 
provided the fuggettion ibr tke modem tytceim 

Tile must itnportant department of the B.ciiiiit 3 i art which 
Ku bet|ueadied its Itgucy to tit u intimately conoetted with 
Roman ardiiicctaTc^ attd, Eke ii, ifl mainly Imperial in 
character. Natnxally, therefore, it tt largely represented by 
monumental sculpture. The Romans deidopcd. the public 
znonument, the eiemoTial of great ndeit fff n| grcti eventi, 
in. ways of their ewn, and on a grand te&le. The Ardi of Tl tns 
(Fig- 565 and tilt CcOmnn of Tiajan form landmarki in ibc 
hifltory of Weaicm MX ^ and the scidptnrcs of thisc md stnuiir 
Imperial moniiincnU (Fig- 4 ^)^ together with innmntfable 
ioborditiaie worki predated in the *ame enndiciom and 
atmosphere, bate remained as permanent influencea, the farce 
of which is hardly yet eibanated. Let at looik at tome of the 
way^ in which this indue nee hat worked. 

So fax eu fonn it contenied, the two pectdiaily Roman kindi 
of the triumphal arch and the trinmphjJ colnmn* 

left no direct dniicendaiita. The trrumphiil arch haa been 
rcpicduccd sporadically from the time of the RenaiKiinct 
otjwardi, and especially under the ncCH-clasncai fashioiu of the 
Nap^Ieoiuc Hmpitc. But whether it be the arch of Alfonso I 
at Napta with the free imtiBCiit of the earlier Renahsanc^ 
or I he iiricter Roman pattern of Napoleon'a archet at Fahi 
H id Mdan, or our vWB Marble Arch in London, tlicse are 
reviTali which repreaent no conrinnoua traditjon, and ttill lea 
hare any root in rellgioEU tdeai, as the Roman arch probihlf 
had In Ebc same way the Tnemnrr^l columns of the Place 
Vcnd&mc trd Trafalgar Square are dcriveul directly from the 
Roman columnr of Trajan ami Fhneu^ and ore alike the 
o&pnug of the cJasiiiial taste of the Firat Empire. As far back 
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a the dfiventh csntuiy, BbLop Bern wan} of HUdahdm had 
imitated the columo of Trajan in a gnear broiue candlestick 
for hit cathedtal, but the case waa exotic and isaUtcd. 

On the other hand, dtc Itgare-iculptnre with which these 
Enofiamentt wtcib decaiated had a far-reaching Influence, 
The tight of the tculpmred chnnuda of the wars of Trajan or 
Marcus Aurclina, winding lonnd their coltmiEJs at ftome, miut 
often Iiave sdmulitcxl bter artists who had w icU a 11017, 
noi bx way of providing modela to be copied directly, but by 
offering an example of clear and nnierly niiTatire—that llte 
Middle Ages had forgotten the real meaning nf tlie rclich 
was tndiferent—praented with «I1 the dignity and detail 
dill the subject required. Still more unportut wai the 
infinence of the hiatoiical or aymholical relid* and statues 
of the Imperial triumphal arches, above ill, pethips, of the 
bat known of them, the AicK of Cojittinrine (Fig. 42), that 
epiromc of Roman scglpcaiE freon ia xEnidi dnwn to the 
to mediaeval am fhey may even have provided 
the tnggesuon or the gtmq of a ipecuJ development tu the 
fiitore, ith the end of the Watem Bmpire, KulpmiPc sank to 
positive faaiharitm. When the rerivai of an b%an in the 
dcvcnih and twelfth cenmnet, accompanied u it ivai by 
a perceprian and appmeUdoa of ibe rensjjiiu which thr 
ancient world had Jdt behind, aculpnire ionnd two main 
neliis for it3 actjvily: the fignre-capitaJ and the dmreh 
^mL On the latter all the rcaourcts of twclfrli'ceniury 
figure and decorative carving were lariihed in northon 
Italy ^d especially in southern Fumcei It ia obvioiu that 
both fignra and decorative mntiva owe much to the Roman 
itmains which were abondant in the same regitnu, Bm 
more striking, p«haps, a the analogy factween the portals of 
Modena and Verona, and idU more those of Saint-Gilla 
(F>s- 47 Jt “f Saint Tiophime at Aria, or cd Moiaiac, and the 
Roman wche* with their display of hutnrial traipture. The 
Analogy ii not, of eoime, » much in fonn : the poreh and the 
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tyTapatiain, for inttance, ate new demeHtr In the mcdueral 

dcfii^iL It h ratber in the conccptioii of a monionoital 
times triple) pas&age-’?raj forming^ die basis of a -jtjiciiir of 
fCiilptnrcd decora don whkh bi4 for it* rabject the victfliT 
and gloryp in the one case^ o! Chris r* in the other, of a Roman 
emperor. In ao ocher form of monumenr did Roitwlii arr 
accumiiiate histDiic and lymbolic Bniilpture for chip pnr|K)*e j 
arid therelore there i* in anatomy, and perhaps ^mcdiitig mottf 
between the Roman triumphal arehei and the portals of 
bamt-Gil]^ and V^ieliy with their descendants at Charuei 
and Amieni and Rheims^* 

Bnt Ronian sciilptiire was not confiDcd to ttiuniphal monn^ 
menu, and there ^veie tiLher fomii which wme more fertde 
in providing anggeatiDiii and modd> for ihe artist* of bter 
jgci. 'n^etc nju ilic fortiait^itatue and the portrait-bust; 
there waa s!ic itoried. tarcophagui from* and ihtre was the 
whole range of fazmal ilecaTative design appJicd to friet^ or 
piUvlcf e»T doorway,. When the age of harhadim had patfed^ 
and art awakened to a new life in. the derenth ttnd twelfth 
centuries, h was the anrienc eiamplea of Rnmaa tculpture* 
surviving in compaxatlTE abumiance in pans of Itafy and 
fouthern France, which provided the chief itimoliu and the 
moat obriouii moddx One of the most prolific foircj of 
later Roman sculpmrc was the sarcophagus^ ^boraidy earvtd 
with cel i eftt^ generally mythological or symbnlica], but socne- 
dmea bisxoricaL ’The form was a Greek, that ia to say^ a 
Hcdlcniatlc crarioHi but it artained its fidJesi dcvdopmeni 
in the Roman Empure. Rome was one of the great ceotret of 
productiDn \ and there wa& m. dme when Italy andj Somber^ 

* Thcfc 1* bA erm appr^xim^non l* tkic decorative ichjFinrt 
Out Ri^DiJuujH^Lu ponmls Lc wrnn£ IbIc Rimun. ptaytlieiBi ifdiei; ^ i cllc 
xreh of EDii chai «l Vfetot at Maini^ vfitb didr ” Atotitd ^ 

Vonncttn uid ^i£i thx ftciicb uaunpkl -paucU cinTeiing ttur pici'i- rVvR 

i liah i of the nJuxsAi^ S, RsttcEfli, krpemift Jf Jitlie/t, i, ; 

ilL sa;. 
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GjuI tniut ha?t contsaned more speciinetift thin 107 other 
conu^rics* Dining the Middle Ages thtsa icnlp cured sar¬ 
cophagi were noE ou\y to be found: jit iint in Roirurv combs, 
but were fjuniliar objecti in cburclia ind nroeca and gardens^ 
because they were convened hi to coffins tor the bodies of 
saJnta and great pErsonagea^ of into tanli and foiincaim. 
ProbaWy no form of ancient art had 1 more direct influence 
ozk the rking scIidoU o£ ttalLan and French sculpture in the 
rwelftli and thirteenth centurieSj not so much b7 way o£ 
providing modeU to be copied^ as by eihihjtijig 1 sundard 
of design, and ter bu i r ai accomplishm mt whidi, ihou|b it 
may often hi?e been that oE k decadent period* wn generally 
in advance of anything that the eadkr mediaevaJ anhii were 
capable of* But chute artiica poscsied one esaentiai quality 
that die paai could nut grre them, the breath of new life and 
impiratlon which urged them co lock hirwardj and not back¬ 
wards. Mere copying of ancrent vrork would anvier have 
ciniod ujeni appreciably forward. Again and again wc itc 
ihetn going back to Romaii modeU for motiva, for detail^ 
for whole tigurai at tnnes^ as Nlccoia PiEino did on hia pulpt 
[Q the baptutery hc Fha; but it is only to gain by comact 
with the ancieDi traditiGn fresh srrengih for the new aebiene^ 
menu to which the vijuJ force of their own art impelled them. 
The ncTv life of mediaeval sculpture was above all things 
mdepeudent and real, iad vet itt grmvth and development 
would have been ahuort inconceivable witbnac the back¬ 
ground and foundarinu which Roman ait pitTvided, The 
modem arc erf scnlpTnrc haa ■ continaoiEs hiitniy from the 
Tutcan worti of the tnmduoa, for which the dooxi of the 
bapthtety at Floretice^ separated jh they ire by nearly a century* 
9 Uud as typei. Ami thill we may say thai, by virtue of thi* 
descent, it hai its thsrc tn the kgacy of RmucL^ 

^ We Itsve no- iptee to dwtU oa tke wxyt Id Tiluch tlis iaflurtixv vf tit? 
ffliDfH- loriDt ai anrirnt felitf, ladi ss tbe eamcei ot iati£g(jiLi pim^rved 
Hike liu 3 VDciciJ hi dmrdi TfCaiuKct, Of ihc Cmim ■□{! medals lUCncd up 
*£7° t O 
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WMle its miatlc iinpoirtiiiKc U ftccoadzry u compared witt 
Utc relief, the influence of Roman dcCDtarlve ^cttlptnie ill 
mediaeval a.iid modern art hu been more simple and direct, 
^rike magojiiccnt tcmll-work^ with ict coni^ntioTit of armdiiii 
foliage^ or fometimej, of the vine, which become so ekantet^' 
if tic a feature of Roman dccoraiive an from die lint centnrj 
onwards^ haa badp in one form or anothcTp a conrinnouii bbtiai/ 
from aocient iimea down to cmx own It thrank into 

oica^e trills of barbaric lesv« and flowee? tn the decadence, 
bm: mth Romanesque art it claimed Eome o| its strength 
and richneft; and where ancient et4inpJ<^ were readf to hand, 
3! the^ were in It^y and ftouthem France, the7 were often 
directly reproduced (Fig. 4.7). With the Renaissance It took 
ttft place as a regular decorative element in iiO[>clii&ic aichi- 
tectixre ^ and b-eside it no less promlnelice was given to the 
Raman pilaster omiment o£ fantasde plant and atitmol forma 
wreathed ^boot m uptight item^ or 10 that other motive 
whkh had come to Rome fniia Hellenistk art-, iod there 
aruiued 1 world-ivide cclehiity^—the festoon or swag uf fraie 
of leafage (Fig, And all these lonm hold their place 

to-eby, not only <in accaont of their archiLoctonl fitneai iod 
the •uttifaction. which th^ give to the eyep bnt even more 
because they arc capable of Lnhnite ra^ty and play of fxQcy. 

Coming bnw to senlptnre in the round, two of ita fonnip 
the portrait statue and the portrait bnatp are so important in 
modem art that it ii well for ut to recall the facts ahom their 
Roman origim The isckted portrait statue ^vas not, of coinac^ 
a crcarioti of Roman art, but an old Or-c^ k^hionp votive in 
oxigio. But it had a quite nnprecedeoted devdopmenc in the 
Rotnaa Empire, when the passjon uf state and monidpal 
oHidala forgetting thfimaelnea immunaEzed in marbk attained 

lusn tht funm ilpti di< legacy ui RuimB ^ amt vc eiu*t be camzae 
to dote in ^tuudf tiu I twT» JeatUTB* af eotii^ iKc n]VEXEi{ii'ft had ami 
^ LaliD Iffcikd, are ■ coftttRdoui mdiidda Irom ihc of the ni>nLia 
EcipJtt 
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almoet ludicroiu proporrioiis- Tliough the tomm^fcuLt prcv- 
dnmtjD which mide this multiplication of Etatuea po^iblc 
LnmEihly degraded thdr ardaiic standard^ h waa to a gTMt 
extent redkci5tertd w-nika of this ^d which stbnulatcd the 
RcOiikaince aculpton to revive the menLarial portrait statue* 
which had fiDcd a tctj mbordinate place ia the Middle Ages, 
Theoceforward the tradition h« been contimioiw and iircreaa- 
ingly abundant down to the ptocnt liioCi- We no longer 
think 11 desirable to dothe our wortlua * tfk a Roman habit 
like man^ of thdr predccctton down to the eighteenrh ceiitiuy; 
bot, DU thf* oijier hanid* we may be inciined to ask whethnr 
locuc of oiif statues of public men, crccied in the hut hundred 
years, are much better than the average Roman onea. 

A deholidy Roman origin may be daimed for the eqneirma 
statue, a fottn of the portrait liUtne whitb waa revived quite 
early in rhf* Renaissance, and haf ncTer been more popular 
for mHiiary memoriaJa than »t the present dayj It has obvious 
attracriona for the artist. Equestrian statues were hoc uitkno^vn 
in Gfeece, s^d ix ia aignihcaiLt that Alexander the Great had 
one In hi* iitw capital We may be aure that the precedent 
wai pot neglected by bis *ucceffsor«, aod so the tradidon ivaa 
handed on to the founder* of the Roman Empire- Tt was at 
Rome that the istJated monumental figure of the sovercigo, 
mounted on hi* war-herte ai comimnder-in-ciiief of the 
Impcxkl armie*^ firxt tDakitt place a one ol the most impr^ive 
farmj of state portraiture. The earlier oncf have vanished, 
though a ccntemporaiy poem by Stadm enable* m to realise 
to tome extent what Datniiiao and hi* need in the Forum 
looked like. It ii to the preamation and ccichiiiy of a dngle 
example, the bronze Marcus Anrclhis of the Capind (Fig. 49), 
that we cap trace the revival and development of the cqumtiTan 
statue from vhe fifreenth centuty down xo opt ovvd day*. 
Seldom h«s a tingle wort of an had so distinct and bo prolonged 
an mEpeoce. That influence, though mdirecr, may even be 
Been in the fourteenth -ccntoiy stone and wood ETLOnoted figures 

K c a 
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of princea md gmemb which crown thdr rombi in Nonh 
Ttaliaji cities^ such, as and Venice and Verona* But 

Danatdlo'i Gattaxndata at Padua and Vcrr&cchio^s Barro^ 
JomineD ’CoIlconJ at Vemcc ai ance chaBenge compariKin wiiii 
the RoEiuq tnodd bjf their comporition and material, and 
produce a far finer r^ult {Figs, 4J9, 50), 

ITie Vp'Cjkst part of Roman starnes wm u*nally the c&n- 
and cotmnonplace ireaimem of the figure. SecIi 
intCTest thcf tiHTe come} from the held!. Accordingl7» 
a mneh more faroiirablc impressioQ k convened hy the bait, 
which dispenses with the figiirt altogether. The eitraordirtiry 
merit of the Homan portrait busts of die Earlj Empire hai 
loEg been recognized, and we nuy regard! them .41 a definite 
achievement of Roman arr. We have been reminded* indeed^ 
that the portmit head^ generally in the form of a herm* was 
a Greek develop mem ; tha t in the bier Greet art poruaiti 
With a high degree of individualiiy were produced ; md that, 
so far as the rvidtnce goei* the artisti who made the Roman 
huso were predominantly of Greet origiiL But when aU it 
said, the fact jenmn* that* as portiaiti of the tndrridiial whkh 
have Seized OD all that if charactemtic and personal 
dacarded the merely typicah the Roman butts are independent 
and unsuipaatefL They are the creation of an an which we 
may call Rranan, because it belonged to the Roman Empire 
and douriihed on Italian soiL ludeed, it b worth considering 
whether native Italian clcmenu and characterijrda may not 
have coatribiited to make Roman bDJti svhat they are. The 
EtroBcart KpnlchnJ ponfait-ciEgiea have a remarkable in* 
dividiiality iud natnralhm. Then there is the long tradiiipn 
of the ancestral die wax niasb which preserved the 

fcatmes of the past mrmben of great Roman familiei. That 
itxditloo may have indneiiced the memoiial busy to tione or 
marble of a Utcr age. lomeiimei set (ii in tike lomb of the 
Haicro) in limiUr ihrioei (Fjgt. 51* fz), and hardly Icm ictUsdc* 
espectally ja their life-like effect was hdped by tolniir^ Moro* 
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ovETj tltatigh portrait tiEaili were not a new tMiig^ whar haj 
been called * tbe tboulder biai \ which h the c^rictcmtic 
Rtunap form, wu j new dcrelDpiiient j and it hii$ a disdiict 
and important arditic Taloe, which hat been admirably" lum^ 
matized in the loUowing passage * As compared with the 
hemif the thcnldct bust enabled the Flavian ard^t to free the 
pose of the head|. thui intensifying its expre$Gjreness * * * sa 
ccunpared with the fignie; it compelled him to eliminate 
anything sarotniiig of the dranutlc or the theatrical » 1. * and 
concentrate all his impoTi in the faceJ ^ In somewhat the 
same with the modem painted portrait^ whichthcnigh 
the art of portrait sctilpture iclU Honriahet;^ may be campated 
for relative poptilaiity and ibnndance with the Roman itatnes 
and bunta, one of the reasoni why the gnartcdr-lcngth or half* 
length hat been favtsttrtd by even thn greatest palnicn ii 
beratite It helps to enhance the penontUty ponrayed* by 
concentrating attention apoii its nujsT cipiesdve pan—die 
face—without deprivtag it of iti natural lettiog hi the figure, 
whLih it necefisaiy ftir a coiaplEte prsentaxion of the indiTidiuL 
The bmi had no conthinoui Mstoiy through the hiuhilc Agea^ 
but at the Reniiitance tht Roman rramplf^ were ^ niril y 
appreciiced by comuattenra and stmlptoiv; and with that 
ttimnlm Donatello and othen ptodnccd thpir nmictpiec^ 
of individuality and beauty. AU iticcceding aget and tchcKiU 
have^ in their leveral wayi^ fnaintaingd the importance of the 
buat u the most mdividual fotm of nralhtii: porTraiturep 
One other fcirm of figure jculprurc, the retnimbejit tepnlchral 
eSgy^ bat been to prominent and contipnont from the twelfth 
centnry down to the present da)% when tt thowi no signs of 
being exhaititedr tint one h tempted to 2ik whether iti origitu 
can be traced to the anctent world wc loot Icr them 

in rain in Greece* it is on ftalkn soil that we find intne of 
the doflat amlogta to the medluTal effigy in the Itgnres 
lying Bac on the lidi of some Ernucan lajtnpha^ I’he 
* J. Wp Cr^rwfoot fn. ?/ fifa/lmP4r ^nu/t/jp xa (I^DOjli p, 4U 
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Etrujcam hive bcrrowed the idea ficini tbe Plrngni riam 
or Canhjginiaiia ^ far Carthage can ahnw recumbent effigia of 
prieau ajid pricstessa of rhe age cf Hannibal^ whicli miijlit almoac 
be tlie pfotDtjrpa of the mediaeval figures. Bet thc^idea dot^ 
Bot germ to have bomc fruit when the traduiotifl of Etnucan art 
were abaorbed Rome, and it ii only very rarely that we 
find anything of the Idnd on Rottnaii jarcopliagip, wlmjei, folio wing 
the commoner EtmEctn fashion, the dead peonii^ oflcm whh 
hi* wife by Iiifi side, generally reclines rupported on th« leti 
elbow. The mediaeval form Jia* been ciaced to the practice 
of exybiting the actual corpse, or an image of the deccaicd 
lying on the bier or cotEn duniig the funeral (a practice which, 
wc nuy- note m passing, ™ itself of Romim origia) i; and 
ceitsiul^ iJiu Was not wiiboui its inAueiico on the fonn of the 
pemanctit effigy in ptoijc or marble. But it is cturacreristic 
of many of the easier mediaeval effigies that, though laid flat, 
with a piUow oiider the head, the penon la repreaenied u 
^vc, and even in actioD; the eocloiastic giving Iiu blessing, the 
k^ht drawing or sheathing hia sword (Figs. S3 and 55). The 
*dche-Iike amhiteccnrai reitiiig of sneh Agutea also suggests that 
the whole thing wa* or^huUy aprighti and tiai simply been 
laid flat in order to corer the grave or tomb-chBt. Now, at 
a rather eacher date, wc actually find these pnrtnit'clKgies, 
framed in nicha or quati-'oidnH, standing tipnghi as part of 
scnlptnred decoration of walls or piere. There is an abbot- 
bishop Ourandna, earved to low relic! on the face of a pier 
ra the dontCT of Mnissac at the very begioning of the twelfth 
centoiy, which, ivith bis atdtnde, accessories, and archkectnral 
frame, is exactly Eke the horizonmi cooib effigim later in the 
centitiy. Sudi upright memorial figorw, framed in a jtkhc or 
s^h, may have a Roman ongin in one of two ways, perhapi 
both. They may have some conneaJnn with that form of the 
Lite Roman sarcophagna-freat which haa a «w of Egitrea io 
wchm or in the opening* of a continnqu* aicade. V« the 
t Urradan, iv. a, wlicrc tlw riual ImjismJ hutcrkli h icttuidu 
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ffUiiei! portTiit-ciTtg^f ia isoUtcd^ ud it may be that h ij 
mof* neailr rElated to i Rotuin typn of npiiglit gr^v&toiic 
in ^vMch the fig^e af the decoaed w he wss in life (4^imetiine£ 
only t Iwlf-Jcfigili) lUndi in a rccesr iborc tLt ephxph. Such 
tOJubatonH axe ipecidly fregucnt for soldien in the frontier 
provincei of ihe Rhine and Britain ; bni n-t aho find thcin 
Hied for dviliim in DthE:r parts ol GanL A% it ii joat m these 
tonntries that we find the ^rlist meducvd eSigietp it b not 
impossible that they nuy owe mncthing to inmiviiig ipeci’- 
mcfti of the Roman type; and^ Id thb wiFi gravotonei Hlc 
that of the cenrarioti Mtmts Favonitii Fadli* fit Cd£hmte; 
(Fig. §4) may be the ancefl^ton of the mailed knlghn who 
tdQ lie in many of oar dntrchei. 

The infiuence of ancient painting on tfie modem art which 
hsf its source in the RenAlnance tt almc4i; negligible. The 
iradidons of paintiiig in the Roman Empire arcp indeed^ for 
long traceable in waU-pietiirtt imd illuminated manuscripts 
both casieni and TCcstem. But by the time that the new¬ 
born Italian painting of the Trecento wn emerging from its 
cradle in Byzantine an^ those tradicinm had become faint 
and Roman influence of this Mnd at the best^ remote and 
indirect. Nor were the discovcriet of artnal Roman paiadng} 
iTiffij jentJy iroponani to have had much inUmmce on the 
practice and idean of the Renakiance ardzts^ except in the 
matter of dccontive design^ It war only with the syEtematk 
eicaratloo cf Pompeii^ from the eighteenth centtny Oflivirdk^ 
that any considerable body of ancient painting was arailable 
for study; and herTi as we now IcnoWf the art waa pnrdy 
HcUenbtic and Alexandrine. 

There howeterj another way in which the art of the 
Roman Empire haa ifiectcd modem painting; and that is 
by the inspiration which has come, not from piccurn^ but 
from ictdpture. It was the morblcr which formed the most 
important^ aj th^ ivere the most pennaLfient, record of the 
achieFement of andent art. "WTien the age of iconoclaam was 
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tile eJawd of llUDlantsm and anDquarfADifTia hid 
begun to flhme, the eyes o£ ibe mediAcr^ utiats j^rd icholin 
were opened ta Ute stTiiigc iileAl beautr of these figtires of 
gods and lieroe* bdonged to x world so dlEercat and to 

dijrAEsi fruin their awn. A Ei0rtheni vtihar to Ronit, soiDc- 
where about the ytAT 1200, tas recorded tti a ^md trijr the 
imprestiob made an him by a marbEe Veom whidi he 
taken 10 sec. Idke other images, it had, fio ddubt;, been 
ddiberatelr hidden^ and ihen rediicarrered by accident; tnd 
It jnay be that Vtniis of the Capiiolmt Mndcnio which haj 
come down to 111 in an almctat imclamaged condidoa. At any 
rate^ when ' Maghitf Gregorim ^ law it, it was pexfistp and 
ititl re t ai n ed lotxic of its delicate coloiitiag ; so that Er seemed 
as if alire^ with the blood piilsatiiig under the fair stin. * And \ 
he contiiinc5j ‘ inch ivm ita svondroin bcautF and m^cil 
thamif that I waa conBuiiined fo go three times to see i:, 
though it was two miles distant irpin mr lodging.^ ^ Bat n 
\vaa not dll the great age cf the Renaissance in the fifteenth 
and early sir teen th centatia that dcUbtratc seaich and the 
fornisiion of coUecdoja eihi hired the ttocia of ancicat amlptnre 
tn cooEiderablc quandty before tbi* eres of the arttsti of 
dayj and restoied them to eaaggerated hoiidnr and 

ippreciatianx Tbcir mRuence w-a* ihe greater on- accfiimt of 
the ‘ all-routid' framing ol the HczLaiEsance artifTi fftnng hinj 
to he much an architect or a aculptcrr 11 a painter ; ihh 
moil have made the paiutcti more tuscepiihle to the Icaom 
CO be leaxiued from Roman fculpture. Tliat those Icseom wens 
tmpoiraiit for the progress of palming we cinnor doubt. 
We arc ant thinking of ibc direct jndnence of the marhlcs, 
vfhich I* moat marked in the school of Padua | for that was 
•cjincUiing Exceptional, and It left Ulde or no tradidoD behind 
it- Mantegna^ wtunud with the Routan spirit and Roman 
fotm], so far at he knew thrnii in tilt graiuictt and. most Romact 
of hh woriOf the Triumph of Caesar ^Fig. 57), achiercd all that 

^ Jflwruj’ p/ Somjft SstiJm, WK p. 
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VftaA possible in tjuat direcrion; but it w» not tlut waf that tte 
path of progress L17, What the remarnf of moent art tthBj 
contribotcd to the advance of pabung wa^ thaii uneqaal and 
commonphce aa much o! the rediacoTercd work was* U pm- 
vided, with aU the iccomplkhinenT of a Jong tradition 

bekind tt, itandards of form and corapoiidcQ which atutmlatcd 
and fcrtili'icd the new-bom energies of both painter and 
iculptor^ n-ithodt fettering orsterUiiring them as mere imitarion 
would have done. Above ilh it waa largely thtongh die 
R<i£iiaii imues and reliefs that the itudy ind the pr«icfitaiion 
of the nude wai recoTcred ai one of the gteat fieddi of ilie 
arriitV activity. The tight of tie aneJent e:Eampt€t gart the 
early Renaissance artiiti a sanction, aa it wertf ^nd conragt to 
venture ou what bad been almEot a iorbidden fomi of art^ 
and thus inevitahly led the way to the ituJy of tie life-model. 
Ii is in palnuag rather than in sculpture that tJie gr^test 
achicvemfinti of modem art In repreaenting ihe mide are to he 
toimd. And » we may tcDaembcr that^ in this way* Gtorgione^i 
Sleeping Venna and all her descendants owe their edatence to 
rhe anrique marble goddessei which enraptured the Rcnabiance 
arttsa, 

Bnt it was not only tic practice and icope ol painting 
which were afected by Roman iculptnre. 'rherc wa aho 
the Icsaon of stylc—and particularly what is caQed the grand 
itylc—imparted io the monimenral painting of Raphael and 
Mkhnlingclo at Rome by the hisrorical and symbolica! 
acnlpcnrcs of the Imperial age^ e^pcd^lly when icen in their 
local ictdiig. with all the gloiy ind giamom of the {egcod of 
Roman greataesa about thenu It has often been noticed 
what a atimniatiiig' effect Ronie eierchcd on the aichirccts 
and jrtiita iumnioned thither to cany out tlie worb pbtmed 
by the Popes of the great sge of the RtiaaiH.anct Some of 
that effecip no dtnihi* wai due m the lotce of competition. 
And the dperience gamed from cqutict with other men^s 
work in these gatlsenug* of the fint reputationi of Italy- 
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Bnr lie iact remain* tiwit it was at Rome tbat iltcy pnodnceJ 
the be*t wort of wliich th^y were cspablep ^ tbat even a fiecolid' 
rate Floroitine fa* be appe^xE to ui) 13 m Cofimo Rasseli 
ligtirn in the Siitme Chapel at a not aho^ther onwottlij 
^tscclatc cif BotdcelH and Pinniricchio^ ind fo we maT 
^ppei$e tbaf the ipirit and aimotphcre of Rotne* together 
witli the lerene digniip And ideal beantp of tic Imperial 
itamei and ]idieh:t eantr[bqted to that laTgciuesa of treattneni 
and granilcnT- of lorm whteh Micheiangi^o diiptap in th^ 
SiEdiLe Chapd and Raphael in ihe Sianze. The " Parnaaam' 
and ‘ the Schdcl of Atbeap still tnore * the Ditpnta ^—dow 
indeed^ in ihdr vbion And its prcsenUiion soar far beyoad the 
rangt: and tompaiigan of asdent am Rut in the (vmholk 
figora of the four gre^t lietds of human intdlccc^ whicli fifl the 
mcdalliom on tic ranJt of the Carncta deOa Segnatiira^ the 
cnruieiion ftith tie past ij Jess remote and more apparent i 
and they seem to be infu net with the Roman ipirit at ita 
highest power (Fig. 58). And we may rcmeirifaer that^ vnxh all 
the ehjnges of taste or creeds these worb haire remained tie 
traxting'peunt and i^andard of mominientaJ painting down 
to the present day. 

Looking back at the varioei ways in which wt have traced 
the mfliacncc of Roman architcotarr and art id our own 
wmld, two poLntf leem to tall for ipetdal empiasii^ and we 
may state them thortly by way of concluaioiL Ode b tilt 
Rome iaa mi tnljr mflnenrfd Later ig^ by nncGiisdoui traditinn^ 
or by the fftfte of example. In the Jong ruD* mere reprodaction 
of indent fomu ha* neirlj ilwap been barren- The rwdfih- 
century imititio™ of Compdrite capiuk are little more thafl 
ardiaeotogka] mricnitijn, and nowad^ no one tiinh ol 
butldmg chumics like tie Madeleine at Paria, in imitaritin of 
a Roman tetople. It wai the spirit and not tie leiter of andeut 
art that had moat influence cm the futme. The other is that, 
^dc at Was the field of the Roman Empire and in remainj^ tic 
city ol Rome hai alwayi been the moat powerful force for 
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trmscnitdti^ tbe RonuiL traditiQii^ Aa it wm in Rome 
all tic artistic ttiourcei el tfafi Empire coticoiitatcd 

and fnflcdr we mmt go to Rome to 4ee what Roman art wai 
nice, and wilt it cneint. Pending tie rediicoTcrj oi Greece; 
it WAA nulnl^ from Rome tint tie world goi iti ideas of uicienc 
bulMing and ancient art^ Tho celebrltT' nf linr nmuins was 
usored when the became tlie capital of die apiiitiial dnpire 
of the Romm Chnrdi^ and not less when the leriinl of hnmm- 
iitn made her die goal of pUgrinu of 1 different Mnd. At all 
times , for Westetn Enrope, din Eternal City iiat retained its 
soprtJiiacy as die capital of the ancient culture and all ir hai 
to teach, 

G, McN, RuJUFOftTD. 
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Romam uTrilLUitioDi which in T taSian poet kaj dc^trihed as 
tnt^a 1 dhittd^ wii etscntiillT^ corutmCtiTe ul aU Lei inani- 
fe^tationii i in irchitectiirv ind tcchma] tngt ho di it in 
jumprndcficc and in thr an of giTfcmiociit, It did not 
confine indi td abutnct jydgemciLti and iophiitiul fntititin^ 
rt did not ttudy pbiLo&ophf for pldlJSsapiiT'i lake and prattiie 
art for art'j tihCf but aimed olwatra it prartical, potitfTc 
cndi, and created a wonderfiJ technical o7]gaiiiza£inti in. oidej 
to inrdn them* Admitting the macy pabts of resemhlance 
which nnite it both diiccdjr and bdircctlf with the drilmtiem 
of the Gtecki, we muiT neverthelesa msiit that the two cifiliza- 
tious i;e to be le^itdcd from two entirely dLEcrent points 
ot view. 

It would be to defend rhu ittitndc igaitm dic«c pre-*^ 
conceived idcll^ itiU in vogxie^ whick find thm cxptciiion m 
the term " Graeco-Rocnaoa term aiincHt withdnt mcaniii^ 
when applied to a whole civilicatbp and a whole azcMtecnire* 
These ideal aje dne^ to the Ktiotu dearth of rt^rckei 
inco the att and the technical methods of the Romam ; 
iccondlFi m the esaggetated attention hitherto paid to Vjtm* 
trim, whose work is to largely' based on catiicf treatiics a| 
the Aleziniirifie period that he i* not a rtliahle gnide if 
we with to tmderttand the enginceEing and architeciurc of 
hit tfmg I laid^^ lo conf mion between technical and artiitic 
fncihods, which were definitely scpatite tn Roman practice 

On the other hand, to undentand the great phcnoEHenon pi 
Romati cnltn^ u crptesficd in in arclutectoie and enginoeiiiigp 
fcrid to ioliow its omhoota in the MMdlc Agea ind the Rcnaii^ 
tance, it nmBt be judged bj lUndardi not verf did^cxent bom 
those by which we jndge nuodeni civiliaationip ctpedally thoso 
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of gwat TiAtioiu which are rich ia coloiiiei, incli u Gieai 
Brirain, Then, ai now, we thall find that the chief durac- 
tcratiC* are: faj great political and fijiaiicial power of thg 
Central Stare; tiie TOcntiallF calEmulating and materialiatir 
■pirit of the peoples, fio that art and rdigion become meatUi 
but nor end^ in life ; (£■) rbe regtilatcd, ardcflr eEpanslflUi of 
the public wTvkcs ; the orgatiiiatian of technical mctliodi 
ind the gradual pcfftcnon of technical idcw^ whether isdcntifir 
or practitaL It ia plain that the lut two poinfo hsTC tequLred 
a vital importance in the aincteectb and iwendeth ccntmict, 
onr dvilization a tneidianical and iciefttiSc: character 
which Enda no parallel in the Roman period. But it: is alfio 
certain that in no other epoch of the past are these four 
clemcnti to be found ao cloaidy tinitcd at under the Roman 
Empire, 

In explanation it miut be taid that lo ihe Ronian;^ die chief 
Jim of arcbiiectnrc and of the applied sdejucct wai esscntiflllp 
utilitarian Temples ivcre no longer their chief momunentD^ 
hut palace^ hatha, ansphithe5tTcS|.granariea, bridge, ajc^ij.exlu-ct% 
and drainage work. For the people, ' pania ct cdrccnici * s for 
rich ^vatc indmJnals, the sanjfaedon of Inxnjj and of 
material comfo™; for the State, the government of the con- 
peered people* tbxoogh the confEnneni of propcritj^ uid 
^mugh the itnpiei^ton of mjgnr&cence and. pcwvet; la tha t 
ir Isfts been justly iaid that the cominiction d ptihlir huiJdingt 
and pnbhc ipstitutioni hud a real p olrtira | function, coffc^ 
■ponding to that of the ay*terns of gwremcicnt, which wm 
almost always tolerant and far-sighted, allowed an ample 
meofinre erf adminifiiridYe luioncmiy, and respected religicmi 
and custotihs. 

The cldcf praciical meaiii by which the Romani tmjTo to 
atHin tbeic ends^endng high itandardi before thinmelvea* 
and acting witli a practical jcqm of urigajiiaaticrn on a large 

icaJc never again to be found in the Latin peoples_can beai 

he leeti in their handUng of the probltina of ccEmmuuica- 
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donj in thw mnna gcment ol wrkiDg materula^ and tn tLcir 
orginizadon oi bbour, 

Tbfi organization of Ubotar waj parncularl^ important* con- 
ttitudog, as it did^ the force bcMad at! cocuTmodonal and 
technical achievcmonti By' mnans o| the data fnmjshed by 
Mirqnardr and Choisy** we can prove that the social lystem 
ifrMch prevailed in tlicsc undertakings wa that oi work- 
mcn^i corporttiom, sharply diidngniaked according to trades 
and nnited by idigiotie bondfl * these carparations were the 
guardians cf conitmcdve cradiuoii# which were passed on 
frotn geticraikm to generidon^ from the inpctienced workmen 
) to the apprentices; and it was perhaps amon^ them, 
that iS| by practical mpeitoLce fmihcr than In srhoots^ tiia.t the 
architects “ and the wwwj were formed, 

Cbouy* practically tgnodng the iistul lystem of agreemrjia 
mth contfacton aoppoacs that the t^degi^ of the 

T^Jmftorrj Were reJ c^perattve unions, campelicd to lend 
their labour la the State when requited, obliged to respect 

'' Mari|i3Jrdt, /Vfini^lun dtr tuIi, xir uad xt af 

MikmCFaui'i Aliwr^t^mrr^ Ouhijt, L^An 

P*Jii| i<7| i cL iiM EL4i£h:^-LKi^x5<j^JU«im^ dit 
r^ftr Paiis, xBB6; Maiii, ftrnnr Fatri^ He,, Fraiik:^ 

fkirt, iS3i ^ Walnin^, J. &mdt Itt dfvt 

LtaWlin, 

* His pro^itOfisl Itfttui al tllf Sinmms. ATiiMliecE wm natmiilly iinc£rfiTr> 
and ill defibed, ^CHt a we Ead if titef In Uid RcaaomEr; oa tlic ooe 
hand, daefe U the amiocrad e C^pv poffrar^ hy VllnjTiuv, ApoU-DdDuiiak 
Al^yTUi at Andod^ snd the EuiperDT Hadkiau liimwdft whii^ mived iti 
in the idhool* ifMm tinned Lunpiidiui iti thf Lift of 
Smruj^ add later bj the Coda ^huodaiMmm \ OO ihe pther^ ihc practiiaj, 
humble typfi srehictErt rirca innn thr facia, who wai at the ntae tone 
a toiUstpiOr^ fHiwc laiJc of educating wn %hc biUt ut ^nr at Itaniai'^* 
epi^rxinv; there were aUc the nultaFy archlteetit under the diiectioa ol 
the { Ebne inmHini*! had ths lank at pdrate loUiefe, 

CL OD tbu euhjeet de McataiuaiiL, op. Eili.|, dt t ; Dzimbaf gn^ Siglii 

t.x. ^ Ajchitectzu " i abo the recent ard^ '^Ueher 
rtmifchetl Raaim niter' in ZtitnAxifi Arch. £n£. (August 

which cnlleca the evidence ul many iutnpc&AAi 
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filed tanffii ia piivatc nnilenalrjiigs, and compEnsaTed. for thc$e 
oltUgarioiu the cnjoymeiit of endowed fundi granted to the 
corpandon and adnuniitcred by it. Bni cren if this cannot 
be prcrvtd, it ii ticrcrtiieleBi ijiuEe logical to assert that these 
corporations had a proftBaiond- as well as a trade-union and 
^igiotu character, and that in large undertakings fand espeekOy 
in DiAtfiii f wtdij they ccntxdlied the u'hdLe multitude uf 
onakilkd n’ortmea. the bbonreja id ted ouly for tnnaport 
and nnloading srark thm being CGntroUod by intelligent) 
technically trained vmrliinen. In public world thiiy may he 
regarded ai the peace Icguroi of the Rmnatt State j in private 
Dndertalungi they mck the place of ilav«. 

Tills type of orgajuzatlou, thii locial arrangciiient of the 
wotldng chuus, long lumved the Roman Empire in ali the 
Intern pans of Europe, We find it again nndex the Lombard 
hmgs, who enahluhed rules and tanfii for the * magisui comma- 
cini ; we find it when art hegiu to revive at Rome in the 
thirteenth cciituiy, when the guild of inirfale-wothere eierciscd 
a real jmisdictioii, labject to the conujlt,. And it ii hot 
improbable that even the guilds of the Gothic period had 
some dutani relation to these ancient corporatioai, 'which they 
resemble in their exclusivenesi^ in thetr doiiuiiani reiigians 
idea, and in their prctcfrarion of the building tradlutUL 

Id the Roman period the foUowiiig facts in the general 
cctfire of teebmeal development are closely connected with 
thli particnliLt toctal sysietn: 

1. The (harp division between the arts, which heciJiic 
tndependeut of each other, so that, for example, in the con- 
ttmetion of a building, the marble facing was often eif ^- u twi 
IflOg after the building of the walla and had no real antheik 
emmexion with them : this principle of faring or Jm&hire is 
oppowd ID the caaentMiy organic natore of Greek aichitectuiei 
ihn resiili ii that wc ate nnabit to rccoaarruct in onr Rtiadi 
the tntc e««iial iipeci of many buildings, ,uch «the Pantheon 
and the great Roman hiths. 
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The emiDdon of techmcal knowledge indcpCBdenl^ of 
the SLftB of aTcMtccmre in 3 diMioratiatL Thcic irts were 
derived, in i^reat tneamte, imm Gredt art til tlic Alexindriiic 
period—an old art which had completed ti 3 eyd-c, and width 
was pot rej aver] lied bttt merely miidc hybnd by biun^ grafted 
on to local ttmdendes to which Rome alio wed free crpfeaiofl : 
thiiB, no longer upheld by a conitractive ipiiit, and trans¬ 
planted from itt original homc^ its Life was ihorr, and after 
the splendcmr of che period between the end of the KeptiHie 
and the tnne of Hadrian, it decayed rapidly, falling into an 
cit-cssivc omatenen combined with poverty of eiecnthin* The 
technical side of bnildJiig^ on the other hand^ hjid ^ continuous 
ptogrcM in eveiy field, Ji w^as rLitnnl under an Diganiaaticn 
which valued cumulative experience and the progressive im- 
proveinent of theorctial and practical discovericiii Wlut 
tntKlcrn sdnnce ind industry accomplish by lahoratoiy rscarcl], 
testi, theorcticaJ hypothcM expressed in fotmolie, and the 
OTganiied coDtrihutumi ul itudeaits and scieiitists^ wu accotn- 
pliihed for ihe inience inii induitiy of anciem times by the 
tranaminlnn of Technical knowledge^ by the application of tlic 
results of cxpcrimcoi to the processes and piindplia of buildings 
and by empirical fairnnhic, jc:alo Lilly guarded and handed down 
in tnysterioui ij'tnbcthc form. 

So it ctnnea ta pass that the third and fourth tentnrirt^ 
generally coiiiidemd to be «ti era of great decadence in Ronun 
art—ire^ on the contiajyp the period of the greaieat triumphs 
in the £eld cd btiilding; the cmeigy seems ttiddenly to fad 
(though m reality it was but transferred to the Eat tern Empire) 
only when political tmeetraioty and eyeninally politkal min^ 
with the ec^apsc ol public and priTate prtwperiiy* put an end 
to all building on 4 large and costly scale and broke the coji-^ 
tinuity of the great tradition. 

Thh it also the cause of the Ytrying degree of decadence 
in the di5cfent branches of art: the decadence ii ahneat 
complete in cvoj'thing connected mxh marble oiuamentauon, 
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xnd. enp fr ia ll y in tlici dfiCQr^tion of the anofiit ardutectufit 
order? ; ii ii almiHt ^bsmC in the new dementi directly can' 
iiijcted mth ictiidl cotu tmirtioii^ inch u tie anJi and ihr radlu 

It {cJIoi^ irom all rhese ob&crritiaiis t^at the «scntial tact 
in Roman ctmatmctionii from the end of tic Repnhilc (Tvhen 
the period of the fotmariofi And amnulatxofi of the variant 
ethnognpMcai rtiaitii condmlea) to the end of the Western 
Empire (when the neceHsary condidont for iurrhex development 
eear^J to cdjt), it the compare rive ind-ependei:icc of the sefeo.1 
CTaitl; without which it wotlJd hive been, difficult to latidj 
the Tiricd and complex prartzcal demandi of poblic and private 
life. This h the paint of view from which we must coniider 
the atchitoctnie and engitaecm]^ of the Roman Empire. 

We ihall now examine in detail, from the fj^rTiTtlraT poant 
of view^ the cmutmctEODal methods employed in building; 
we shall not concero otirsdvm here with the ijpe oi the 
bnildin^ as determined by its purpose, or with iis atcfnal 
form in relation to it* decafttive iadng^ Ii miurp, howerery 
be remembered that it wu prechely rh^ caiutniirtfoiial 
methoda which made it pouiblc to ctidose vast covered vpaces^ 
to adapt the pruportioiu of theic spaces to the design of 
i harmcmioni wholes and in fact to give upmion to the 
ma t o artiitic iotentiai] of the Roman amhit^cL Xhij inteo- 
tion nas fine and foremesi jpatial; ei^fi«cd in the mstgm- 
■ficcnce of the dimensions, in the harmonir of the Tclaticm 
hetweea empty amJ filled irpace^, acEd in the Vimiety of tlAC 
forms of the endcsed fpaces in plan and in devation. This 
variety was so organic feature with respect both to the purpose 
of the buHdlng and to ita constmcticiii; it toot the place of 
the .oiaivotozioU]i Linifaimity of the Greek schemep the beauty 
of which Lay mitEad in iti aditiirable grace and m the pCflecE 
t^ajionahlmm of ia clrtnents. 

The chief prahJetn wav that of ipanniog targe opeQiitgji aud 
large en c l c i B ed ipoera ; it was iclvcd bj the arch and the vauti# 
Twnidly attempted by the Egyptians, turil sparingly by the 
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AsrynAni^ and cm a compiraiiTcIj tmal! &cale in 

Etnifcan bridgci ind item the aevcfitli to due fcttt cen¬ 

tury Q*f the *rdi and the Tauli ad^nced with slow but oertain 
progTes U> grcjicf and grtratet maguihcence and camplcniy. 
In ibb T 3 ttt and completely new prt^blcm (since up to that 
tiTTifi the wulth of a toam- had heen limited by the mcajiitTe- 
nmntt of the timber obtatnable, or ehe it was necessaiy !0 
divide the toom by wrici of Intcrniediate ccilumn3)|* the mmor 
proposition wm the efficient cQnitrni:tidn of walls. MidxiS^ and 
Tanltsi, but the jn^jn pnopoiitiOD wa to hnd a system which 
would gee rid of lateral pressure, giviog beauty to the ™d«*d 
space and securing Itii tHyiniiiatioin 
These TWO ptopemtiom, the first of whith pfovided a field 
for the ciecndve activiiy of die Disuoitj the second for the 
iT(iati¥c activity of the Hjchiteci. were dosdy bound together 
towards tme single purpose x from the poiDi ot vie w of stability, 
this 1i:d to an abnodaDcc of resbiLiisg power which enabled 
these tpuildingf lo defy time tt^ith only a mimnnim of upkeep* 
CJT cccti, in practice^ mth Done at ftH* and in the face of 
wanton datmctioiL 

ftPa/h. The character of R-oman wall-strut tuft was aot 
envarying cither in time or place- In the Eaatf and parti* 
cularly in Gtcece. in Asia IVIinor^ in Syria^ and in North 
Africa, the surriTal of the nellcimtic mdition^ as an ethno- 
giaphical lod artistii: cimnent, and, ai a mateiial element; the 
abundance of stone suitahle for Hjuanng^ trequnntiy esused 
llic adoption of masonry in large blocks of ent stone; in 
Ctfitral Italy there arc aigrui of the conrinucicc, even throngh- 
ont the Jirtt century n., of the Etruscan type of maiooty in 
squared itone, the itone being emphyed ather as ikeleton- 

^ Ad amlDfVUf UButadcie can he toea tu Chfiltijui die pisiu- 

mA ttc mtiA aosmiftiTc cchesif af whidi h mrnrly dm,wd imm the hoili 
oi iiaiifiean type iirE>d>^Iii csnunDn uk UDder tiu itoiEEJiiiJp cT. G. 
vitceecih ' NtxEFni cnDCftbim aBo AiuiliQ budJjca crbuuu 

in ^^1 ^dla FokJ. it 
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wort Of at filing. But tt'hcn tTip- nuiona* gum-orginixjUioQi 
predominate* and those of the stonc-cutten; take iccond place, 
the concrete type of majonrT, contained w ill in its ipprapriate 
moulds, is ^iddy iwcJ : [hese Enouldi vsetc Gomerimet tem¬ 
porary, Emnctlcnirs they became pemunciiT fattcui; in the tni« 
of the maionry ; and this type l>ccdme the most truly chamc- 
tcmlic in Roman boilding. 

These taect of eoiirie irti|iiLre chis^iEcation and commence 
the crraii employed by Vitnmia& iq hli rrcatlse (particLiUrJy 
in hh Aecond bool} will be tetained^ but not hh lab-diTUiiQnH; 
the LiTtcT ccmespond to certain artilicial ar^dards in which 
the HcIkTiiitic tchfHi4 which ^'lirurisit is the direct hdr, 
failed coitJpicTJoiialy lo adapt itself to the realities of hb dmCi^ 

Walls in ent itonc, fuaJrjH in those rare cases wher* 

the cot itonei constitnre the actmd skektoei of the wall, ninaUj 
tolhrw the Etnucan Tncihod of [j) courses of uttifortcd thicleiiess, 
(i) blocks of parallelepiped, form fin which the width ia equal 
to the height and the length Is double or triple, arid all the 
(limenslonj ire multiples of the linear uruti of mcasiiremeiit)g 
(3) liyerE in which the block? face the cnitiide wall alternately 
in headers and atretchcis, diatuni {bonil-stoncs), the end 
ri<!w of which is iqunre. One of the m«c cypical ami tnagni- 
hcent exainplei cmni Id Rome in. the bcmndary^wall nf the 
Fornm of Augtistui, in which ihia arraqgtmcni of cmirting h 
emphasized by the appearance of emhion-^haped benses. liJ 
die fame place can aha he letm^ faithfully copied, the pattern 
of the ttotte wjtlli ttf the time of the kingi and of the Repuhhe, 
fluch IS those of the nmpart of Serrins, of the Mardan aque¬ 
duct, of the fuhstnicmr^ of the scH^alled Temple of Veita, &c. 

But much more commoiily cut stone scttcs ai a facing for" 
an ijneriDr min comptMedeither of maiutiiy in layers of random 
rubble or of nusi concrete ; this » the rtntitura. In thh case 
die arraiigonefit of the hlocb m dternatiiig coursa ot headen 
and fftfctcheii has not yet been adopted^ bnr headers and 
‘ Ct G. Etaiii b IV'piTif/ Ig^t S'flnn, 495. 
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fttretchen are foimd in the same coiirse; the former (L e, the 
placed Act^ the icrvc to hind the fadu^ to 

the ba^. It is in fact these boml-stoae* wlnch^ where tlic 
cot stpos facings, as has almost alwap hippeoed, have been 
tom %m}\ have remained with their iqnarc end* tnincaTcdt 
and wlucbf in rhe bale of the tomb of Ceoha Mclella, for 
eiamplc^ can atiil be seen boilt into tbe ahapelat miis of the 
liruirtiira. lo the temple of Jupiter Latiaiia these bomi-siDfiea 
hid at their imidc cncfc a kind of re-entrant CEorFCj shaped 
like t raven^r bcik^ TO rein force their hold, 

Vltruviui giTCff the Greet name to this type of 

maaonry^ and dUtingiiiahes the Greet trom the Roman emplec- 
ton, the Greet bemg composed o£ blocta of scone, ihc Roman 
of ilabi forming i ^d of chamber in die wall ; thu ijnttm 
can only have been rarely osetL One pardal example of it can 
be (juoicd in Rome in the so^cillcd TTijmple of Vata {or of 
the hlater Mattiti) fo the Fcnnm Ifoariinm 

TLc inerrtam h related lo iheae mcLhoda: in thu the 
external wall ia formeil of blocti, diher Urge or imalL, poljr- 
gonal in ihape and joined at the cortixn, which are Rued 
together. Tlni h a Hurled of those polygonal wafk of large 
bloch^ cosiTcntitmally calkd Cyclopean or Fclafgic, which were 
largely oted m Central I taly Irani an eariy period (contempura ry 
with the Mycimaetn) up dh she time of the Roraan Rcpublict 
as in the walls of Norba or Alfcdcna j since* aa has been juiily 
oh»erved+ this method h actrihntablE kts to an historkal than 
tn a geological factor] ctamcly, to the chiraetd of the hme* 
atone mtd. One of ibc most miensting mmplea of thii Aptri 
if^irtuK —a real piece of polygonal face-wtirlt^-eiisti in the 
wall of iq aqnedncT which bronght water possibly to AngiiU 
In the basin of F ed no. 

Examples of the Mfrism with small raaterUli are miich 
more common* as at FaJeatrlna and at Annit (now TcfraciiLfl)^ 
and it Rtifne in the Porucua Aemilia ikt Marmofau, and in 
the Rufitra of Caesar at the wctterti end of the Fomm. 
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At this pdnc wc ih&iy find aEjncrcte mafCJnij-wortj the 
mcfit ch*tactimtic Roftmn work m Italjr the wtactm 
ri^ions of the Hmpine j in rTiii j^n-rmny fuco-work 
form tn the uueHor filling of pjaitcr, i, t the mm^nturn^ whiidi 
vra pracdcaily the stune af ottr ccnicrete or ir t7m u&ed 

^ t Substitute for the pnnutive fillingai uid conistnicripiu 
earth which hid attdiiicd a high derdopmjGat in earlier dmES 
in the farm cf the iRffrvr in jdtm bcuit of ttuf-clods^ 

and in bricks of rmharnt claj, 

ITic vuit dimeasioiij of these concrete-built waUi (calted 
iimiturjt) generally allowed the t^vo itagcs of construction to 
he entirely aeparate^ tnajong a cunning corrsapondenoe between 
the syst™ dud the organizitioa of the wort; the giiiJds of 
muona carefully 6 niihcd tlie l^cihg^ aiiti meanwhile the rest 
of ihc workmen completed the labour of fillin g and punning 
the tsfminium ; by thu inea ri f thry were offiixrcsh and 
utOized 3 great number at a tune by efficient pver<iecrai It 
mutt not be thought tbnt this waa done cyejywhertT 0 Chniiy 
affirms^ with, his usuil tcndejicy to gencraliie jnd rrducc the 
complex facta of building almost to fonimlae^ Tllffe are ttot 
lacking, even m Ladum, Auman walla of loaer thickuess, o g. in 
the Vdla of Hadrtau near Titnli, ia cht VUla of Nefo near 
SubijiCOi In the so-called TTdnpic of hfinerYu Afedica iu Rouw^ 
to which it ij obvjout that the nuuss-wark and the facing were 
constructed umultaneoniiy by the same worlautD* and the 
former really cotuista nat $0 Tmir| p | . of concrete ju pf rubble 
and broken bnck—that it* of nmterial nor cast mio shape^ but 
pluied in rrr^ular layert hf haiudL It ia not mthout ioten^tt 
to note thii thii u the caethnd whJjiih the Romm musoni of 
to-day ftill fnlioty in makhig hnet vfslh^ 

Tile term * concrete* Is not really a precise description of 

^ InttmuEif pfccurti of mMn* f^ccupird on dtc wiHmcdtm dI a waU— 
in ■ ImM fa ikc fraatr dt TiAbiia jianw on e^e Lada Way And ID thfl 
bat-irlitii aa lie Caluciixi of TzAjAn^-ihinp nuiiuKti at work tad fYitm* 

■Ert at All onEkei oon. 
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the corapodrion ol thU tUKag^ which nauiUy conaiftti of iltOMW 
layi^ of rubble md mortij rightly compreeseci^ auJ not of 
4, TniT tTTTP pisdff l>cfoTe pt4Ctzi^+ Real -concicrc, 00 the other 
hind^ was ciseil for what Vitfaview (riii, 7) caJlj ngnmum 
sfEj—hjen Ilf water-dglit faring for tic sides of rcserroiis 
Of the pavement ol terfaCQ, liie the kind irill used to-day 
for ateai and terraces. 

The face-work of diese conercto-huilt walls most commonlr 
couabtr of baked brifia (wrtt iaferej). The ihapes and pro- 
pomom of th»e bricks axe eitremriy varied: according to 
Vitruvina the briti wai theorericalfy t foot (0^29^ m.) in width 
and ii feet (0-44+ m.) to length {hfigum wfvi>ir 

in_d half-hiicb were ma dc ffom them limplT by hteakiiig. 
There were aUo bipedilct (i-ff>oi brkb}, ItTge bncki ibont 
6 a on, tacd not only in atcho but aho in the con- 

rinuouv ievdied couraa running throngb the stmetute of the 
wall, Tficre wmx also Isuriuli icrrjrieJi two-ridni ol a foot 
(about zo ettu) icjnarcv and about 4 cm, in ihickncts. hut 
actoaliy the proporrioui uied were much more vanKl, and it 
hi« hequeatiy been noticed that brkki originally ahaped for 
uguLif haTc been aficrward* tranifattued into atdmary hricia 
by cutting off thrir projecting edge and grinding them down 
cm ilibi of ttone.^ 

Frtrquenriy theie bricks^ whatever their migiual type may 
have be«i^ were ect into iioscdes triangki and placed with 
ihrir base flush wth the eitenul surface of die wall and the 
apc3 (a right angle) turned tfivrardi, so at to lonn a toothing 
and hold 10 the body of the will (Fig. 59) l body of the vrall, 
ai has been ihowUr wai intermpted and ccgulanied at unifortu 

■ S^jni luj mh^wn^ mitn Innf thal tb« type o£ 

wj* facEraniEJy -cxomnuEi in fttiiti* La the fint ami Kwud 
tsatuiiei a- &-1 were f™ w»D-&rriMnmatation and ircn pirt ol 
the fMtfrtal dedTOl frem the frat firei wbkli we» U^wl k tin dtj 
ai that tifflc f ibay Wtte jranBy cut bto ralrlrt manfln^ LttiMzJla 
IdEkxt bririii Ik adiiptEj^ maJe by SaivtUK dias^iLaJLy ibctqwe 

Initkj. (I ft- iqnottJ fn^m tiJE Mmpmtur^ tff the bfK balbi^ 
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djitsLtics by course of Urge bncfa, usiiiLtj s-foot bricb^ iThich 
croeseii it through 1t» whole thicrknc^. 

Ob 1 baib of the eitcnul dimen^bcs of the facing bricks, 
the ts^dth of the joml% Atwl the legoladt^ of the worknianLihjp^ 
tnimitc cla^hcacioQi huTo been m^iie (br Pitrker ind Muii Van 
Denun in pariictjliir *)| to which a strictly chroDoiogicaJ Tike 
has been xttacbed ; and jh xlmyt happens when an attempt 
LI made to det^mine tic pdogres* of a coELatmcifTe spirit bf 
mecbamcal dernlDpiiieatSi exi^ggemiaiii and serioui errors hirre 

reunited. Let it suffice here 
to Say that TUasoniy of ch,c 
hint ccncnij was generally 
compwed of bdeb which 
were aoc veiy iJiidt (a-jettu), 
all the siroe sS^e:, hid with 
great accuracy, and with reiy 
cIdht jointE (less than a centi¬ 
metre) j that in the follow¬ 
ing centnzies biicka increased 
progressively in thickness, tlD« 
in the Baths oi Diocletian 
and the basilica cd Maanntias, 
tli«y are almcit ^ cm* thick ; their CroniaJ lengths became 
nne^ual and their [ointi as much as 3 tg width- TTds, 
if it eIlbw? less IcTt, but greater haste and carelasncsi m the 
b n ladin g, wm ncrejrthcless in mi way detrlmciiLii to ils solidity ; 
this was ccmiplctely axsiixied by the cxceUexit qtuditjr of the 
ceoicnn nitd (m tcalLan bnilding these ahm^t dlway? contained 
pot^oUn^), and by the clom nniem between faring and ma^f. 

A weU-lmown and very lingniat nringmnent of the facing 
U that of the obtained by tnuU blocks of cufx 

in the ihipe of square truncated pyramids, placed widi the 
square base omwardi and ihe sides at 45 degrees from the 

* Cf. Van Dcman, ■|[pthodi bF dcttnnfiiln^ the of RwJn ConETi-tB 

St^unuHEEU •, vLjivnriMi a/i*# /iuS, p/ ArniF^^ «L m fiij! =). 



FitL WaJJ with lurfate eS 
niaaguJar Inicki^ 
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vertical. TTie nUevlatun was almost alwain CRcloaed by s^juares 
of bticb } it bad a ratbef tbort period of developincnt, from 
the nine of Sulla, when it w« gradually sohsdtiitcd for the 
inctriu-m^ till the time of Hadrian, alter wMdi it wjt almosi 
CDtirci^ abiti)done<L 

There if no need to linger h^tt avtf the namerCHii other 
incchoclsi iueh m thjE fif the writh ^Eexnato 

cousftes of bricii ind infi-blocks^ frpgufiddj tueJ in the 
time of Cons tan line, or of itoncs in a linring-hoDc 

paltcm, fairl;^ common in Northern Ital;^ \ or finally, that 
CTiTioiis Arrangement^ common in Africa, of mIIj with an 
independent framevvork of long ftlib* of stotit, fomiing vertical 
piiLm and horizon til joists, the rectangular spicrt beiiig filkd 
in with ordinary light maaonry- The abject of thc^ notm Li 
not to lUiike a ctnnplete analytical stniiy, bur to give 4 rnmciary 
of the.mare important type* and methods of Roman tecJiniqnn. 
This iccliniifiie, in the field of architccrure, snrrived long into 
the Middle Ages, botli in Byz^ntina boil ding and m iveftrem 
buildings in tliat tfpfZd s‘^maM£mii aatmiioMd by the chromclen 
of the Lombard kingi Rntbar and UtitpraiicL 

In die jainn way* too, the constmctiDii of wabj in unbnmt 
bridci, the wiih which Viimviul deals xt such length, 

deserves only a brief mention. This method wi 5 mdeed used 
in country buildings^ and lofnedma even la the muld* ia 
dries ; * but it came from a desire for economy, and U an 
edtample of a teodexLcyj not nnctiiiiniion in. many great periods 
(for instance, in the Egyptian)p to givo mi ephemeral character 
to the bnlldiogfl: construcrcd for ordinary uiCt ^ contrail to 
the magnificence snd durability of the greai monumental 
ttructufca. 

The form of the Romm arch appears in the full 

» Hijm b the Ripubla^M p*ri«t wai Uritiv boih at that U, 

ttubunit tiitfci: and it wu the haaat or Angnitu* that he haJ partlj 
mMimaid it bin a dry* L t by aaiag tsda, pc-pEtiti^ w hpU 

(krivenuic). 
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uch IB m ardlnaij applications, in the tegmenta] arch oS dkc 
window* of baths and in maiif rclierin^ archet, ttiil in the 
platband Binroundmg au.j' uniill Qpening+ The itrnctorsl 
character of the arches ii clcaselj rdated to that of willi 
except of course that thcLr coni traction, ii mote titganic and 
more chat^terwrie. 

The chief prototypes of ashlar arches are /oemd ia the domn^ 
bridgesi and sewera of Ktmna ; aftez^ indeed,, Roman archei 
appear &oin ontncle, Hfce thnse^ completely ettradorBil, for 
example, in the theatre of Martellai in Romo, in ihc amplii- 
theatre of Verona, &C- Neat, the idieme of the amh In 
penragonal aihbr catnn into luc, naulting from a new idea of 
dtnndy nnitkig the matemh of an airh with the amespcinding 
materiak of the wall; the wall of the Forutn of Acgnatm and 
tke gale of die Timftiim Urtu in Rome ate the bat 

Innvtn rram pla of tltii canstrociim], which is of a simple 
beauty in dirKt rdndan, new as this method of hnildiog was, 
with the ftnmtnre. From these examples amw kter, during 
the Roiaiuancfv all the In^nice detfratiTie forms of the embosaed 
atch, especially in the wtiti of Singallo and SammichetL, 

-BtJt intermediate examples are m>t iacMng. In the Colkcam 
and in the arch of Dminj in Rome can he seen the cxrndenaJ 
artangcinent, licre ■tylined in the alender archirdE whJeh^ with 
ill contmuous line, represcuti the mndral of i ttaditimial 
method, while the voitKdis are pentagonal and go acnH* the 
atchivdti 

T^e arducccinraJ type seen in porticoes li^ ihoM <d the 
Colifciim u pctiiapa mo*t cbanctcnitic of RniiLan *rdii- 
tecinre, beesnso it teesii almoei to symtu^ixe its formative 
pioccsa. TTic vital cscndal of the eoiutnictittiul sdienie 
(harrowed from the EtrLEWraas) Ii« in the rowi of arches inp* 
ported on pim, and in tnm iopporting the whole of tie 
fabiie above them : tliii ichetnc, like all dementaTj fotm*, 
embodre* an oryanie or picudo-oi^gMiic type archiiectfual 
c*pre*«Do, Ob the other hand, the principle qf half<ealumia 
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tnii Cmbeitioa wlilcla tbs archa has bfiromt tht oLd- 

fasbioncd d.€[Bcint dcfircd from Greet art acid now finding 4D 
ejpr<sfl!Dii which h merely farnial afsJ devoid of any cem- 
strncciqeial fnnctiOD. 

TLp cnly soccissDr to tliia gr^at diJiJUCEcriiik motivc—aBid 
that after a tong iatorjl in $piit of earlier api^tadic ippcatmocd 
m Pompeii—wai chfi tlicmative sdmme of the wJa carried 
directly by the coliimiu, the cglIuhuli thus rerertisg to tho 
purely ftatic function of iLtipport: the hith of the palace of 
DlDcledaii ac Spalato are a ntagnlf ctnc cAainple nf thii scheme 
employed qo a mooumeiitAl scale* Whatever io origiD^ it 
ladi op to tile systenuthed plan of the ChrietUin biiilicfli 
ail4 UtUTp of the Bpsadiie chtucho. 

Arches of bricks embedded in concrcK iHAS^ivork were 
genenlly composed of large bridcB (imialty 2 feet in length)ji 
placed wiih greater or les^ accuracy in confoTmity mih that 
of the masonry facing. Sometimes^ in the hrsr centmy a* 
the deaire for perfect syorkmAnahip led to the sdoptioo for 
inatance^ in the C^henm in Rome) of cuneiform bricks, 
which aJlowed of the arch being buDt with nnifonn layers of 
cement of the least posalbJe thickneti. For arches of ex¬ 
ceptional iire And jesisung power a doable or triple ring of 
bricks formed die type hot acUpted; the Pantheon offets 
the maer characteihtfc examples. 

Sometlmet, too» the arcbei were of a mixed structure 
ajiaiogom with that of the ma&onry ^ an arch of bricka in die 
QUtiidc ticeveork, hut ifisidc, in arch in conctete^ with bne^ 
of u ui feet in Inogth placed radially at ioterTaii^ farming 
in thit wiy imitate keys of artiGcial (tone tnd cancrfilUiig the 
[ntcmal stresses of the comrmte work, by tieTgnnSriing the line 
of thrmt and prcTcnring deflecdom 

A |nTictlni!i of Rotuaii arches almoat as bnpotinnt as tlui of 
spanning openings wai that of the rdimng. jrchet in the mass 
of the wilL Tbae, made td brick and rety itjong, appear to 
penetrate the wxl4 hot in reality give a rhythmic ttahility to 
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the wlicilc ttnattTire- Tci eramine the max tjpiaJ of thae; 
tht recent excar^tiotu stl Ojtio, whidi luvc nnrjrthcd whole 
RoTELin dwdlbig-hoQ&es of more rh^n erne flcKir^ rhow in the 
mndaw£ of timber Arctiicrava^ above which stood leg- 

Eticnt^ relievmf irchet, wlaidi ftili survive ind show of wlisr 
lyp-t the present mins wcr& The embeddftsi^ of the platband 
into the EemidrctiUr relieving arch u very commori, and 
becomes the chancteristie type of constmctional^ and somc- 
tima of zrdiitectnraJf design. \t appear^ for example^ in the 
apertures ia die thcaTre of Orange and ill the Gnc alone-built 
fide gate of the Trmphm Vrbh In Rome already men- 

tioned^ wliick is attiibnted to the time of Vespasian and which 
had ID many imitations and derivativet in the architecture of 
the Iialian Renaissance (c-g, in the palace huiU ia llximc for 
Raphael by 'BramaiiteT in the AJberini in Rome, ia the Faliadian 
FaUlfzo dc Foiti at Vicenza), and in the nco-chtiEk arrhitectarc 
of rhe be^iiuiiiig of the nineteenth century i lo alto in the 
nmial itTUCtUTC of the rot an das in t he Batht c! I>iodedaHj 
Jfl flic so-cjtlcd tomb of S. Urbano an the Appian Way near 
Rome, in the theatre of Feren to^ &c. 

Thc^e relieving arches are used rametlmet in rhe ume 
tna^vr rniua} stniiitora for the purport of locating in strode* 
AT given pointi on to fcutiiiationa EDraedmes mtcimpted and 
tomrtimes not* For inatance, the whole exterior of the cifCuUr 
wall of the Pantheon is iotei^ected by large arches oE ihia 
kind constmeted in more tEun one row» and corresponding to 
ihe recesses and diches hollowed out in ihe d the walL 
Uhe Tfmftlum diui dagusd under the Fidatinc stows thb same 
achemc in a fonn even more regobr, bet less logicili inasmuch 
as it lacb ihc comiant relation of the archci to the empty 
spaces below ; and picsnlnabEy from that time onwards (ttal 
h, fromi ihc thne of the flavfi) it became the normal procednre 
lor Romau bnilders to aubdirlde the massif of the wallr to 
Dnitc (he facewor^ securely with tEie heart of the wall in order 
TO prevent its becoming dctachedi and hiially, to preserve aJ 
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A matter qI toulme elements wbich were lilmdfli tisdesa, for 
example^ in itc buttr^iiei- of ilic sc^-called TcEipie of A'linefvx 
MedicB in Rome- 

With regard 10 relieving archei^ th» higlil^ significant fict 
muai not be forgotten — that ofteit^ in enses where the Gwtle 
arcbitectural sctcnic of columm and cpfatyle* was adopted, 4 i 
it Jtill WM in roerelv n^ul, as well aj in oroamcntalj porticcFci 
(that hf in peripteral or psendo-pcrtpieral arrangement), the 
roktance of the ajchiiraves hi defection wai assisted of 
replaced hy platbands 3 thc&t were either hidden in a strip 
of frieze, as in the Fortii Maggiorc and tn ibe Fonim of Tmjan 
in Rome, or they fonned the actual stmctnie, wiih cuneiform 
vemistiirff, of the architnivea (themsdra vigihlej; dm can be 
teen in the Temple of the Dioscuri in tht Forum ftamannm, 
in the famous Mausoleum of Capua, in the Jii-dfnam Mdrifinum 
of iladrian’i VUla, in various porticoa at Pompeii, in the 
Port* Nigra of Tretes, Itc, i or again, they stood imoiedijidy 
above the iraheatioa, as in the coluimades inside the Pantheon^ 
and in the Temple of Concord in Rome. 

Fisulu^ The scheme of Roman vaulriug for die 3panning 
of huge eneJosed ipaccSi ii to imponant as m constitute riie 
diamcterifric cf the spaiiil budding and architecture of the 
whole great period of the Huipir^ 

The geometrical fonui of tlieie Taiaiu were generally very 
Bunple ; the barrel-vault* whidi Vitruvius calls * camera wtlh 
lemicirculaj arch, built over rectangular or mmilat spaces 
(porcbet of amphitheatres, tombi with a ceattB] pilUr) ; the 
groined or croa* vault, formed by the lutertecrioQ cri cylindri¬ 
cal vaults (which Vitruviua does nor mention); the rphurical 
vault or dome on 1 drcuUr groiiud-pJam 

But many other secondaiy types are derived from ch^ main 
ioiircs^ Tilt doistcr-vault ia Lincommou, but cad be Been in 
the TabuUrium at Rome and in the ilmwt pyramidal roofs 
of many combi; the very fine entraoce-pavUion of the Piarza 
d" 0 n> of HadriinV Vllls is dso roofed with * Tuuctted rioiiccr- 
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rxqlt. The groined vault or that mterpenctrited b;^ orher 
cjrlindiica] arch^ vm ofed in mao/ uiea in the tsjj mied 
plani of the xoomi tn Hjdrian^a Villas c^pecLdlj in the Urge 
and mall hatha* whcfe the huilden have pcrfcrmcd wondcfTfuI 
fcati of conatniiitiiiii- But moat intereatiiig of ah ant the 
Bohemiao-mtlti apd domical TaultF, enclcMiRg not drmlar but 
poly^gonal ipacciiT for thae embryome ccmstmctiaiif have giTcn 
rile to thcarics concerniiig the Roman origin of Byzanone 
building. 

There arc a feiff tinimportaint and imperfect example* of 
theae, at AJhano, ii Chai^qa^ at Tripoli* in ivhidt the 
jEUiking of the comcra ii dfcctcd by mcaDi of a triangular 
axonc placed horizontally ^tid out of the perpencEicular. The 
faUowingf hoi^-evcf, ate examples of the different acJutiani 
■rrrved At to rcCDPcLIe the polygonal hare wlrh the turfaCE csf 
reTCiIution“*oltitiDm which up till a short time ago t^-crc held 
to be ciMtrplctely forelgr- to Roman bnUding. 

Tlie tomb near Rome called the ' Sedia dil Diarolo % which 
has been studied by Dunn and by Rlvoira,^ ihowi a cntnplerc 
exampic of a BabemUn vnJe on a sqitare pUn; aaother 
rmtance cm now be added £o this—a tmnb near S, Stefano 
Rntondn, a djawipg of which* by Topham* h Mnotig tho» 
pfcaerTed af Eton CoB^e and publiihcd by Ashby.* A teat 
cupola on Epheiical couip^dc* ii fcntid in a ijimb of the lecond 
coitiiry On the Nomcotana*^ and formt a couiiTerpart to 
the Onenta] cupolai at Gexaa and on the Mflcander in Asia 
Minar^ A tomb of rat itonc at Craino ihows iniu magmlceiLi 
CQnitTUCttciii the tramtdon from the irregniar octagon to the 
cupcdi* and there are even more complete soludom of the 
prohJem in an aetagonjil room in the Baths of CaraealU and 
on a decAgona] plan m the Nyniphaeum at Rome Inown aj 

Temple of hlmervA hledicA. *Ilit atchiteemraJ form which 

^ Wof^ ijuaTpJ *T thff End Dt ihc chaptEXi. 

• Cl T- Aillby UI P*pm */ ih* Mrifith Sd»d ^ T^t wilL 

* Gh T RiYma^ Ai-dtiztiurA ps, I-JJ. 
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tti* min.iitioii from ttc square to the pctigon^l gioand- 
pUn can be detected ul nriem eiainple* (in dpmiii 
HE the Palatme^ iti fbp tUIs of the Gordiaiii, JeeJ bj^ tbe iwe 
of nichei in the waU at the comen Mid the VKU of Hadiiaa 
likewise proTtile* imtinoa of deineiitiry imnrpet-archa of 
cooled form. 

Already, therefore^ in ilm fomsi of Roruh building thexe 
it the germ of Byz^mtiiic prinidplcd on tbe one bauib ^ tbe 
otbtE^ of those wbkii nuituTcd in the firit at Ravcorii* 

duro IE the RoruJ^nesqnc period. 

The conatractioii of Kom^n vaultf in aahbr b acrptional* 
and h almost entirely Limited lo eaitctn countritaj opeciiHy 
Syria, and. Vo North Africa, The rriiiy chawctcfbtic ^ten^ 
hnvrever—crea more ro than the system of waU-bu£tilii!ig--b 
chj-E of ecmcfcie vanltn, comptMcd, thii is, of cast nijitcrial, 
placed in ihe form, given to it by the centeringt of a complem 
aemlrirele ; thu marciiali when let, becomes actnally equiTnient 
to an Mtifidal monulitk, add ttna lyiiem* hhc that oi the filling 
irf hm ill ori^ii in the maasm □£ cirth of the tomulL 

In thh lyatem, which corfeaponda very doflcly to all the 
materia! and iwiil coodiriotti affecting ihe organiiarion of 
Roman acBYttics, b to be acen die preconnry of the 
itmcturea in cement concretn (not Eeinfoiccd}i which arc uaed 
«j much in modmi bridgfa. Them are oth^ poiota of com- 
parbon ; the adirantigci of ecunoxny and fapidhy of cotkatrnc- 
don ; the defecti rcsiildiag from the neceaity of a convict 
frame to ruftain the immeiiie wagKtp which change! ttl pcKittnn 
and canaea beaiy latctal prmturc nd the pien y defeca imaltiDg 
also fioiii the danger! to itahility either through the giring of 
the fm I rulatjQPF wMch thui catuiei derangemeott ^hich break ihe 
ermrihuity of the mait, or rhron^ the aundering f f the masomy 
owin g to the inclemency of weather* Roman bunders as th^ 
gained expcriecicc aought to oTtfComc tome of theac obrtaels 
by intioducmg a leriea oi itigenioM improremaiti into ihrir 
work and thdr methodi. But it mwt not he thought, ai would 
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appcir imiii the inu^aAlifc trtattie of CJiDiiy, tlni 

th«£ m:re introdiiced syBicmadjcalij hom ycat 

to fear, iq that each con^Cnaciioa wai more perfect ihaa the 
laat. On the couEracy, there are typei ot vay lare Taiildng 
re vert to the primitive methods The whole of the 
eomtmeil'rc ajckitcctnie of the Roniaiis^ in as Lq other 
hrflDcbcs, may be compared to a vast forge where many 
different eiperimeni^ and leatJ arc carried ont, and where 
Ewmetimes through a long period of failure the way is prepafcd 
for tnethodi which arc to bear Emit in later periods. 

One of the mnst widnpreaii of the cipediniita med t™ in 
&ttcni|Tt to get rid of ilt£ mmplei timber fakework, previouilr 
mejuired a* i contiouotii md complete ccnteriiig and comkung 
of boards in a tmlghi hue with the fiheivork hetieath the 
vauJi : thcic boards ofieo left their imprint on the aqfiii, aa 
If to preaerre a record of the type of lined lutfAce so often 
odupted. Then there wai the iyitctn of the tnoiiJd of bricki : 
a prcliminity vault of large hricii placed cdgtwbe^ their lidef 
joined with qnkk-ictiliag cement (oitUnary pkitcr or ccmtnt 
with plenty of lime), represented exactly the ihape which the 
ecnccting muaUy provided and upheld the eoDoete Esfiting. 
The motild then remained adhering to the soffii to the mas-s 
of the tnasDiuy. Hie Bathi of CaraesUa and fladriank \nila 
affoid fine fiamples of chii arrangement ^ the examples in the 
boiises bE Ostia, on the other hand, are cm a smaller scale j 
in these can EomEtimci be seen^ soil in place, a mould of this 
kind, but double, that ii, rcinJorced^ so as to be thorottgldy 
■afe in in resisTance under great wdghr* 

The mrrimic improvemetiis to laill-binliimg were aom«> 
timei concerncci with the Ughtening of the TemHOtta 

cTCMiks Here then inserted into it, EomeHmei at random^ ai 
in the baths of Stabiac at Pompeii, in the ViUa of the Goidiani 
Oft the \^ia PicriMtina, and at the tomb of S. Dena (Tor 
Bgnattara) near Rome; aomedmes^ on the other liind, in 
a thorough ind regular manner, ai in a bakeLonsc at Pompdi 
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quoted hj OrErbtek^ iod hy Mau,^ and in Nortk Africa at 
Tipaia* and at Ain Ttih^* m bttilding? of the tliird ind 
fourth ceninries, Thse arc^ it mn^t not be farguticii, cic^i^ 
liona] cases j but these ideai^ canted on in more frequent and 
mote importanc imtances during the fourth and fifth centuries^ 
were foieronncTi of the jpeemarised znethcidi—which leaDf 
amcimt tQ a definite style—n laed In Ravenna, in the Basilica 
Umana (370^-96), IqS, Agata^in the BaptiflCCtTof Neon {44.9-58)1 
and in Vitale (526-4J). 

Theintroducrion of brick 
arches into the maai of the 

innovaiian of 1 different 
kind^ much imrre wide^ 
iptcad than the dumber- 
S7?tem for lightnciog the 
wcighi. By this method 
the icructuie wui inh- 
divided tnio a reristing 
framework and a Kolid bulk 
of BQed masonry ^ the 
framework wai compmed 
of ri bft, placed, in t he barrel- 
vault accordingtodit nuin 
curves, in riic groined vault according to thn diagOTuls, Id the 
doniicd vanl t a ccordi ng to the meridians* Tliese ribs lixated the 
streGsea of the masonry at a few pointa where the teristanen of 
the picn was also coucestrattdi ImportATit ejamplci in Rome 
areat the Villa di Sette Basti 00 the Latin Way,in the * pulvinar* 
of Seprimini Severm at the Palarioe, in the Eathi of Diodctiin, 
in the so-called Temple of Minerva Medica (Ftg* 60), in the 

I Fflseprt m- trciM Leip^, JS84 

* Hlau, Libm «. K^tsut m Fampdi L«pzig, igop, p, 379. 

• Cf. OicB, Iti MfiJnga lArrL wt ^ Wm,, 1S947 p- 34^ 

4 ^ Carcepinp in At/hprifei ^^ F 34 * 


maionryr cprcf eutl another 



Fra. 60. Rilil In the ojpala 0^ tM ttf- 
callfd Tctffple al ULOf-rva Htdjca si J^auh. 
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arch oi Jaiiiu Quadrifrom, hut proJaablj^ not in th^ 
Pinthcm^ where die real etmcttirc cl the radiingt ab^ve 
die reliCTing archfis in the intEdor attici-itoiyp is ti&t eitsndj 
knevra, hut m^j pcfhapi (Irom loiuc of SangoUoV draiTingi) 
have been Mmpic and without ribs. 

Here, then, if the greai oiigta of the principle which in the 
kter Middle Ages was td produce the rlbfi of Romanesque aud 
Gothic vidti&g, aad it h not Unprobable that the jutviva] of 
the traditipD miy hare been due fo the Lombard guilds which 
were diitfthiited over the dviliied world from the centres of 
late Roman culture In Nortliem Italy (one of which, MDan* 
now prefervcf nothing from aueieni tlmja bill the cbnrth cl 

Lorenro). 

But tkffiT impi^rtatice and figniheance auce otablkhcd. we 
miL3E not loaggimte, aa Cliohy has done* the iinportimEc of 
rib* In Roirian vaidtHiomtnicrionL Formed aa these ribs 
frem^ uni by maadive brick archm, but by a specie of hoOow 
caiifoiLi bet weal which the conrrelo caituig penetrated, it 
if itHiird to thmb that they eonld havn been uacd before the 
introductkin of these cabsoni, or that for th™ any part of 
the fnslAinmg falicwork couJi! ham been spaird- Nothing 
i* EiLare olmmia in them than ■ principle of caoaliration of 
the chrEUCa of the vanlt and po^bly aho a method of 
lightening the fabcivork it^f, iuaitnucfi a* the arcbeii when 
do^ed^ at once held in cbech the hexFj dud weight of 
concrete^ ]uti at in pillars of reinforced concrete the steri 
rods at the corneti hold in place and rdnforce the nust 
d{ cement. 

Certainly the oi^znic^ or mare often pseuda-organiCp 
oipre»5ion of atyle in thcfe riba ii Ehown by the eitemal 
appearance of paneJe or lacnnan in the soffit of the vault* 
Sometimes these pncls were rhombotdal in form (the apse 
of the Temple of Ventu and Ronw^ Temple at Bsalbti^ &.c.} 
CArttspciitding to an oblique lELterladng of ribs; oi ibia, even 
if there temaia ao actual moaiimeuts, we luve rdiahlc antlmrity 
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in RiaiJt»3nc« drawing* by GJiii«no Sangalto * and Guido 

Goidetd,* 

Th flFjJuiV Jtru€turf e/ Rsman tutWag* All 

tiics< dmenti, which hxrc bow been ccFasIdercd frcparaidj, 
are mertly the p 4 rts ol a whole, uaaiiifaiatioiiA of 

1 single idcap i ringlc ; and la th* lies tJic greatoesa 

of Rome. The Rqhub rswltcd biiildkg ichiered tlit per* 
feet balinco oi all ilf parti, both as xegsrdi coajtrnctioii 
atid d^ign, ID a pUnImetnc imiigemeiit wUch allowed 
the cemnter-batindAg of ihc thnuta bf hrav/ fluper^ 

ttTui^tnTcs^ 

ill wteiual cackued tpacts of a oomplicated oature, ai for 
exainpie in tbfi btulding of baths, the equflibiiim if ciiicfly 
based on the diminarian of thoe thinst* by meani of a mutual 
oppcfiitton. of thrust on the insidt walls. But the tncircling 
waD of rhi* buildiag ww supplemmied by tbe additioa of 
buttresses, which were wmerima external, as afterward* in the 
Gothic period, but west more cDnimviily and charactcruttcally 
micrtul. 

These tiTO general methods of solving the piobl^ of 
fWHtjnce to thrnsa liad already been employed in simpler 
rnr* [n coDstruetioas for the supporting of earth or 

water. Frequently the ontcr walls in these buildings bavc 
projeeiing abnttnents, which are logically connected by arches 
on thi hoiiwinu], fomung recesses (as in one wall of a villa 
nor Frascati, and in a rnaervolr in the villa of tlie Cormini 
on the Via Piunesdna) ; cases are likewise common in wluch 
the «"•** of the wall was divided up on the imide by arcltm 
which connected radiating bnttreaes. In the ma^-wnil of 
many tumuli (on the Via Appia and the VU Salada), can be 
seen a icgnlar itanhaped plan, which divide* up the nuas at 
earth and locates hi thnuta on to separate point* (Rg. dl). 

s Cl /f 4> 4s Cod. Vat- Isc palliikuii by 

liUhta, 

* CL ■ fbawini H jjo) ia the UKd CaKtniw. 

o g a 
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Not pnlike lie th& loniid^tion-plms of the theatre of Bajle 
and of the Pocdlc ol Hadri^si^s WU.^ 

In the large pntUc bnlldmga all this acquires imposing 
character ^nd srclutectnTal form. Wc need not di^ensa chc 
simpk tjpea of citerful buttrtSA wtjeh appear^ for instance^ 
in the theatre of Aiysti and m the gtcat predtLct oe^r Ssata 
Cofltaoia in RjQnue, but montinieiita Ilk* the mimd temple of 
Baalbek, the Auguptcum, and the NjTiiphaea under the 
CLLiidimn in Rome xrie worthy of AtrentioiiY for in them the 

plan of a mccsion uf recesea 
\n the ihape of taert/riW exactly 
fulfilled the function of eoft^ 
necting the pmjectiDg but- 
treuei in a perfoctly logical 
rcutnner (Fig. 69), 

Aa hat been aaid^ the nrai^- 
ment of mtoitir butiKtct waa 
enea mmt iTpicah Quite ciftcn 
ihe wail wns not bounded on 
the inside by a timple rertkal 
surface, bur con Earned a whole 
rhythmic detigo of recesso and 
projectioiu^ ranted by a dnccmion of niches^ which g-TC an 
ai^Atbctk value to the architectural (orm» and coiistruetiofidlj 
ber^sed the moment oF hiefiii of thepicr^ by enlarging it* hue 
and foTiniiig; sects EFCf of ttiliiTCTSil wall bccwccu the oichef^^ 
'I*he Xemple of V^cimi and. Romi^ Uke the Temple of Dian^ 
it Nime* (Fig. fa), and the Panthcoo provide good examplct 
of thlf #rt4Pg ernf Tif^ the fint in conjunction with a rtctJtDgidax 
building Aini 1 tiarret-rajdt^ the leccmd with a drcular budding 
and a domlcjl vault. In the Pantheon (Fig, 63) the outer 
wall h ituooili and conthiuoiia ; the total thirkncfts imounti 
to iboiiE 7 tn,, buE it is not ictnaHy solid, bec^uie recssea 

^ Mjm Taytnr ku iralhd my axEfnticH] t:a ms sJiiuKZ imiihr fJumpk m 
Eutkiad la « ttuub at Wcit Mmcf ia Echd. 



€ 1 . Tamb the Via SaUna 
(diiimetEr Jim.). FEaiL 
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and niche* ar* cut into It, altertiatd? aemicirtrukr and r*rt- 
angulat, fonning between them the inti^OT bnttreM®. 

Twn impomot ttmcraral method* arise from the acceiittia- 

lioti of this (undainciitai form, . 

One a dwt * centtsi kdl flanked by truureiMl ludls 
which in lahdinUoni have interior bttttrc«e» winch 

support the loofing of the eaitraJ halL The tffidarium of 



the B»th* of Cartcalla, like that of the Baths Ttajan which 
no iongtr ei»t» affords a fine example of this method; the 
hasilica of Muxtauiaa (Fig- (if) not only curies it to propcrrioni 
of Ettrsiailiiwy but also introdnee# auotLcr new dement 
bto the syaiero of reaumnee. The great. rectangiJat 
(about 25 IIU wide and roofed hy three cross raulti springing 
from cuppnrttng columns of ova lU m* in height) was flanked 
ott each tide by three large tmiuvasal endosed spaces. But 
the necessity of tailing the roof of the priadptf h^ «© allow 
of good 3loiuin*tioa brought about the iaghtening of the 
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trsEu^ma] mlb into diapiiisgmf^ which* riung jbove the Jerd 
of tte roofing of the wiogs^ were continujid npwitdi, 40 ilut 
from being interttil bnttiressfs in tlie gipnod-plaji th^ hecamc 
extemjil battres^es iihove. 

Here then ii flic cntuplete principJe of eqcuUbntjm u med 
b the Chiisdm nultied dittrcb The tnedberd chtiTch is 
fimpl^ nmrv fragile and lighter* kaving all ita mu 3 c& cut np 
aJid pierced and cren the tmnvene wiUi opened up by the 
ircaJcj of thf jnst as mt a later date the external 

ahoniiejit-dlaphragms were to beenme flying bnrtresieg. The 
complete ^lahiliiy of the ba«itica of Ataxcaum it leoi tgab 
ict iti enurcty in the chnjches of the Renahsance* espeeially in 
d) 0 «e erected daring the great hnilding peiiad—the Eecond 
half o£ the fifteeath centniy^ alter the Coimdl of Trent, 
rhe dnirch of the Geafl in Rome aud all tht iunumerable 
other churdbei derived from it* which have lidc-chApelt 
snb muted for tide-aitlei face an to a tingle cenEtal ipacc* ^nd 
have Urge external conAolet as contmuadani ol the traniTEiAal 
wallSf ate the direct descendanEB of the lialU of Romaa hatht 
and of Rom4a civil baaiticai^ not only in thdr cooxcnietinnal 
ind arcMtcctiird idierae, hoc aUo, 11 may be, b their sclieme 
of dccoratkin. 

In the irpidarutm of riie Baths of Diodettan^ a htdc earlier 
in date than ihc * baaTlca onva* of the method 

adopted u even mnre complkated, iince the trainveml walli 
and rhe abotment-diaphragnia join on to the large ctleridr 
tCrtVfiis and to the rece5i>ef between, them {Fig. 63 ), The two 
typical coEismtcttotial ryateoLi are thm imerwoven in whai h 
perhapP dm moit magnificent: and the bext-detigntd monument 
of amciciit building {Fig* 64), 

Tile other deriTaiivi- of the atructnml deugnii of the 
Pantheon aixiic when the baiWen boldly tramferred the 
racc-Mj ftam the ituidc of the wa1J-tnaS4 tn outtidc^ brcaliEig 
the cdnunuity of ite bilde hne a£ the waU^ Hence the 
paviljtmi of Hadriatt*! VtlUp bcncc the central haU of the Bathi 
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of ConjuptLae (Fig> 70) on iho Quiriimlj the grtn: TijcDnium 
of Tr£vc3 With it? three aod, more important rhjn 

the pyrnphacum of the Horu Licmiini (Fig. 71)4 welJ knpvvji 
tmder the of die Temple of Mincrra Medica,*^ The 
points where the stpsee mci a method compIciucQtsiy to 
tint med, u alreadT-mentionedf in the interior T^iiiti of 

tnmiili or uj the niches in the waili of znauiolea) formed the 
eisenthiT ccntief of r-Esht^nce to the tlinist located there hj 
the tndp vault and bp the arclis placed in the perimeter,® 

If we txsce the eotmeiidn between these bnDdin^ and the 
exrlp BjFZintiiie churchei of Vitale il Hav en »l S. Lorenzo 
Bt Milan, SS. Sergitu and Bacdiiu and S, Sophia at Coiutinti- 
popicp the chnnch of the Natmcy at Bcthl^mL (thiPUgh all 
the many inioniciiiAtc buDdingi luch m S. Coaiamea and 
Tqr Pignattara In Rome, the tomb of Gallj Flacidia and the 
bapmtcriei of Ravenna, S, George at Salodkt, the churthci. 
of Syria and A^la h'tmm) it h posiihle eo reconstruct a long 
conriciuoai chain which liiiki the great Roman with the great 
Byittminc trult-^Diutiucticn. AU the petty diteusions about 
pricnity of date, all tlie theories (especiaUir those coimected 
with the name of a dhdogiiishedp hpt hy prejudice tnri^ 
Rotojtn, student, Strzrgowiii *J* which, founded on ruonu- 
tnimts all of uncertain date and deriyaUOD, iff to explain the 
origio of Hyzaadne architectnTc as au Oriental phenomenon 
produced in Aria Minorn in Persia, in Iran, in cydes which are 

^ CL G, Gi&raimmii, " It slnfco dclia Vilka iJdiiiaiu « \e ccipatf romaae 
lu dfmali Skv dtgT ^ 1904. 

® It mmj he ef interst D-c^te iJiat ihut. kAve bfCU mjitiv dcdYfitrna 
in la'fiiElcni hiditdlnfa llue l Uliim ral dcfi^ of tke Kjinph^emn bf tilt 

Harti Lldnual i U| fat cmxcEpSe, in the grrat hail or tlic SorbiniDfi ib 
i^d ip tla£ ExklhitifiiQi Pui^imo Arulaj^ 

* CL J, Stnygnw:sk£, Klmasim^ *e., it, 

F/dbuj^, t^e6 ^ dUiH-Irwtf Lcipzi^i ^9^7 1 Uriprimi Jtr Kiavil^ 

L^ipiigf F&r a drar tiruac fszoniarldEijg tlit GricaiaEit icndaiexes^ 

Lmt mutb mort balanced asd dowr tu cbe tnrin iet MouACftt dt 

VlUard^ V dtihiittimM Romona nti^i idlfm ^ecd^i ddT /ntjpwb, UitiMif 191 ^ 
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conncctcMl wfii each other outside Rome^—^these theories all 
£alJ to the ground in face of rhi^ other cyclc^ of Kcmaii ^otnl 4 - 
tion and dcriTa!ian,« or rather, h ghjonld be aaid^ they ^ unite 
in a wider cjdt ft b nselcss to Attempt to coarme tn one 
single line of dcrclopnient a complex ind maniichtd fact inch 
as tile eroludoDL of a great eonstmcrioiiAl and archAtcctnn? 
iptcm^ wliich may come into eabtence by vinous ivap that 
yet fmjlly rc-onite^ Aod to discoiiiLCcrt tTib devdopoicor 
front RomCf from that great ixntre of ot^pamxation^ that 
™e coQfiirucdvc forge which lerimilited and gave unity to 
all the different tendendes and then tjuamitted them to 
outlying poin^, to thot the ejrc^ to thii vast phenomeiiDii which 
hu* four emtuno mointaliied an unbrokeii toditjoii and an 
cuganic unity in the whole irchiteciurc of the Empire; md 
even in aiuie of the imtneioe variety of free matiiicstatiaiu in 
che varidiLs pruvtiidal ichDolsi, formulated a style more com¬ 
pact, more cieaiiTe^ and more fertile Eq tneihodi than any 
that had ever existed—ihJt is not irchieulogy, but pglltica] 
^dence. Evea if ir were proved—wkidi h atill tar olf—that 
the palace of Cho$roe$ f dtCCeSJphon k buDr im thetaiiiEschenie 
aj the hdlh of Roman batha and b of earlier date than thete; 
thar lie AdacL: trailitioi:i of tupolai wai biunghr to Rome by 
caHterp. archirectSs that certain secondary icbemes which w’ere 
to be comfdcrabjy developed later—such at archei on columm^ 
or tminpet-archcs supporting die cupolas of square-planned 
bnildings—weft dcriv^ from Persia, there muH alwayi remain 
the firmly establlihcd fact that Roman buddm assimilated 
th»e dcmenii iq an embryonic ftste and then put them to 
their own calculated u?ei gji i larger icale^ in 4 concinuoni 
icncs of va*t, complete monuments, oil of which eorresponded 
Eo a single idea and a tingle ovilizatiofi, though developed 
difieiently by ibc different pravinctal ichooit ; and ii woi 
mcTicabie that these monumcnti and these provindal tebonb 
ilLould Iiaro dcTTvatiTei in locceedmg periods, ft would be 
equally togical to deny the exhtcticc of rhe Latin langitige 
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and iti. Romance desccndint! hy averting tint it* odgini irae 
csutierR, and that ctrtain tsrmi were intTodiictd into it frocn 
the Greek. 

There 1 # no need to apend time trpon other accessotj metbodi 
of cotutnictinn^ *111118, fijT eiatnple^ among the many con- 
Btinrtiniialfciicmo and exprdmehtf which theitudy of Roman 
ciTiliiaiiob rcrcali^ flying hnmeEK) appear to be an ciceptbfi- 
Howerct, ID daim iheae excepLtonal casa as the prototTpei of 
ihcM which appeared dndiig the twdfth ctntufy at V^tzelay* 
Sc Dems^ and SoissoiUf wpold tbo £dl within the sphere of 
political icienee. In the main, the two great style* of raulted 
architecture^ the Reman and the Gothic, even if they have 
name ideal in common and hare a certain relitioiiship^ 
tmifimnch as the second dcrired bj a long and indircui: line 
ceruiii eapeomentjJ notioni from the fLnt—j^et di&r fnnda- 
mcntally, ai ku been ihown, with regitd to thdr dimutig 
principles. The one is the expreuion of permanent ttability 
and of calin^ sure etinilibrhjm; it created moniiniciits which 
Jure remained icandiog through centnnes of alnif»c complete 
neglect, and atablkhcd in Italy a tradirion which the Gothic 
iiyle impaired only tupcrfidaliy. The other h an aipimkm 
towards boldness and movement ^ it reduced the buicUng tn 
a «telccoD whose resisting power ii subjected to thje itniiigost 
pQHible forces^ and in dnmuutliig the factor nf space dk- 
rcgairfcd the factor of time; sq that if the delicate flying 
huterwd of the French and German cathedrak have endnted 
to the prcMtit day in spiiB of weather conditiems^ it k dne to 
the conscant cazra at an unbroken period of drilteAtaDn, which 
lui seen to iheir prescrYadon and dmcly rcitaratioEL 

Sudi^ then* are the omn prindpia connected with the 
great wall'-stmcmreij the masBca of which the Roman archi¬ 
tect! and btiilderi controUed with inch idmirable tkili_ 

drawn, ai Vitriiviui tayi, #jr rt rutkanMiitn^. The 

di^crenr proceues of buildings the moat utual working mcthodi. 
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acd iic ojgajiizadoii of the u^rkutui^pa capable dI iccompliihing 
tpch an immcdic amoimt dI atotI in a relatively aLcirc rinn^ 
iziiiit alio be i:^iiu{|ered. 

On die whole the complct sptcmt cif aKSUmctiad tvcrc n.ot 
tinlLkc mjaiierD sy^ejm ind metlioda (apart horn recent 
tcecbaiucil iiiventioiu). The wooden tcaffolditi^ tailed 
med at tcmpararr staging^ wetevciy simikr to those 
slID in me m Ri^me (the Vdlnable evidence of the fieaco in the 
hypcrgetim of Tiebim Justtm hts been roentioned). Often* 
by aome mgeniems and remaiiabtc ajxaiigeinenc, great inclined 
plana lor biingiiig up and raking materul* were fanned in 
the itructnxe itseif, or aonieuTTia the bnUdiog wm compLctcd 
with great fpeed in iis ctfrenual coomnetiond lines and then 
finisKed od at each ieparate point by forming independent 
eentici of operation—which is exactly wliat ti done in American 
liy-Bcrapers bnilt on metal frama. 

Recent roearchei by the architect Certzo in the FLavkn 
ampiiithcaEre in Rome ' haveihown that theilopc o£ the f£S£‘/J 
waa £rEt made on a complete frame wort of piil44T and arche*, 
which then moiiined enclosed in the muonry of the radial 
wallf^ and which icrved for raiur^ the blocks uf cus ftone for 
the exterior gallciies. Jt u not Impouible that the great 
rcUeving aTches of tire watts of ihe Faniheon may have had 
a similar parptftc, that to famlitalc the complcdnn of the 
TOOfifig in the firrt rapid phase of the Bwirh^ and then, in the 
iecand perioih to complete the ballait covefing of thestmctorc:. 

A common amngemiLiLt h that of ttone? projecting ffoni the 
nuiODiy Jj fcpportj for the temporary wooden aoiirddiogj. 
thac then remained in the hubhed fabric aj decorative corbels. 
The Coliienm sod varion’: bridges and viadncQ (e,g* the 
Fimte Ceitio tn Rcime* thp hndge d JJarnip. afford 
tiamplei thifl plan* which U ^omedme* exalted from the 

* Ct C. * Lm akil' im Rrrtrur 

Xiiirnrj Arii Roiiu^ f, 71 -If ratodliieTiJ fTiEEq [Ui 
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hktcIt’ conitructioiial to t]ic uriliEtetiiunli iuit u io a pre¬ 
ceding period projecttoni And reesMs in tbe moulding ofitcheA 
represeated itc jTylizatifln of the strpportiog atfch-cenreiing. 


Clurly, even if all die decociciTc farewoit in ilabi of ourble 
w«a applied snbiequcndp to the qonsttacricii of the wall and 
fanned a bulk independent of the framewort, the tame u not 
true of the tqnaret of cut none which were nJidlp fanbedded 
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in the csaentii! part of the fabric md molt thef^^ore hate 
been placed there at the Eame time. SomctiiiieE haste muit 
ha^e compelled the placing of the hlocht in posiition when they 
wrete barely hewn out, and they were then worked and tinisbcd 
eff la pCkiiimnf but it ia aBsmd to sasettp as Chakj dod, that 
tkb wu the u^oil prwfidure in bailding^ 

Tliere raiut have Wen many different kindi o! apparatna for 
taifing Urge Wocki of stanct bos they Hfvie almuit all based 
an a ijaicm of puUeyi with i mnlriplc ptircbaiep whidi 
VitTariui clamfita acterding lo the Dumber of parti on i lingle 
shear-lcgt, by ihe namea at fFiimspAiUJj pdyipjji^- 

Scuaediiies they had real craDes^ generally of a movable or 
TiaveUlo^ type, fumhted with a tall yerrical majt and derrick, 
moldple purchase polleyi nod a large wheel or An 

interesting Olostrati'pD of tbir ii to W seen id a bas-relief in 
the Lpaceran Museum; it h complete iit every detail^ aitd ta 
exactly coEnparahle with the type of oadc used up to the 
present day^ cspcctally in France^ and minurely described by 
Rondelet m connexion whh the conitmedatL of Sie* Genevieve 
in Paria. 

Th^c, them are the cssentb] characterfstics of the moit 
typical, tlic most importsntj and the most fully developed 
branch of Rutnan techdlcal achievement—that the comtnic- 
don of walU (hut withont any speahanon of It# varioLu other 
dementi in reladon to apedal puTpogoi)* A brief review ii 
iiDW required of ihe priftcipal activitiei of civil engtoeeriDg, 
apart frtnii building, that ii^ of bridge#, rotth, aqueduct)!* 
lyitemt of drainage, to, 

Bridgi} MnJ Many fine bridge ind viaduct# atiU 

remain all over the Roman Empire. They icmettmes cnnsiii 
id a timple laccesaion of lemkircular irchei (a# at Rome, 
at Rimini, at Ntrni, at Ydion^ at Somitu^res}* fdmntimct of a 
corn|deix lerim of different Hnch of arch^ or of a^^^direet aupei- 
poddo-i of trcliei on mote than one level* ai in the Pont du 
Card, or again of cemttnaour venial pim with niultiplei 
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archea bctwwia as in the Sp^DiEli Tiadccti (Alcactata, 

Mcnda (Fig. 6s)* Tennez* &c.)* 

It h inrr™ ring tck £Dt« tbat the Romin?^ in tpitc <ti their 
misterv oi siTh’^OMifitriJCtion* preferred muldplpng the 
iarennediate pi™ to imng z tcritt of wide-spanned arches, 
which would subject the abnonenta of the bddgc to hc^xj 
Ui:eTal pressure. And the wtj In which these great stractiirca 
have kited ahuirt tow completely the Romans lolTcd tiue 
ftiDtt diRicutt o( the piublcnii whlct faced ttem in thlt type of 
building—that of foundatiocts wpdci witern 

The teat of VitniTim {Bode V) itowa bow ah the origiiul 
idrat relative to such fouudatknii were noted and made os€ 
nf I there WiU the tptem of partitiocu with dimble wuQi of 
piling (oil# 4 # xt foitoing t co£fcr-cIam from which the 

water was drained by means of wheels, Peman-whoeli 
or ibe wZfo of AitJiimedcS| and perhapt alio by ptunpi ^ ; 
somedoita a kyet of lime waa ptit down in the water, after the 
bocuDin had been creatuted by means of a hand-dredge, the 
Mititlum j nr someiimea they had recourse to a Uyer of proper 
artiheial parallelepiped blctcls. Filmg vms aha eommonly 
uied, either aJ foufidanoa or for damming ' it was placed at 
the bottom after the coni^ of the water had been carefully 
deviated.^ 

Modem tecbnic^uc, therefore* haa mheritod cmryiitbig horn 
the Romani in this most imporEant branch, as well as b the 
parallel briuch of harbour-eonattucuom It hiU then added to 
iheie lystenii new medunical developments fat drainage of 
water by means of pnmpi, for excavadem by dredges, and, 
Anally I for ^mHng camnns by comprssed air i bnt it has 
fnUowtd the tame principle as were used experimentally in 
the great and lasting worb of the Rotnaos. 

' VjCFuviDi {x. 7) ftdcriba t idutihle pump inVEoied hy €tedblui ^ but 
it it not knatm Lf E» IMf w» canmum. 

* The mint ff\ tlu- ktibc-ur at CivitaKcefaia aiK itiow ^ ijium al 
eaUMra-fvtmJltuuitj with Oiacirltf and lunk u the tea mtmi 

at raEtk 
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Roadi, A greal neworlc 6f axiicii itJEtcLcd om all tJic 
province of tlic Empitc^ and conidniitecl a moft mportant 
menu of £;oinmm]ica.tIon and organisation. TriMal out chieflj' 
for miliuiy purpOAOS^ ihoy were made often, in tong firaight 
liiLcs, and encountered tteep ilopcf, Thtf were narrow 
(betwoiti z-;oand 3 metrof) boi abng the aidna of the prbidpal 
carnage^rDad tan nvo other loadB; these were without artififdid 
fonndiitions and were for ordinary 

The Laying of the road-bed ahow^ dearly the in ten don ro 
render upkeep unnecessary by an initial couirilclioD of more 
than enffictent diidtne&s and resuttng pow'cr. SomepmcE (aa 
in the roach on thn Rhine) roads were of the hailasted type 
; these had a aeries of layeia oi snbaimctiirnt pitdy 
of dry material ponly of concrete and gniTd maaonryi the 
toial thickness varying betwieeii cj-8<j and t mcbreir More 
often roads imEte paTed a most important example of 

tbit being the Appian Way: ’then abo they had ac l«Jt font 
layccs, iLe UiiiUTn^n and the rudtii composed of imaU Ftonea 
put doivn with a little caneni^ the nucUtti which Wii of real 
concrete, or loznerlmcs contained chalk xnd eompresard earth, 
the ncjunsum which wai actually the paving, fanned 

of big blocks of ba^r stone^ o-jo to 0-60 mectei high, shaped 
pplygonally and joined icgether in a similar mannur to that 
already mentioned at nsed in walli of die pcdygtmal or 
cydopcan type. 

Remains of these great roaxit ttill exist thnrnghont the wheJe 
Roman wndd. It is not without interest to observe how iht^ 
may still serve as a model far manj ftrceti in modem eftief^ 
In ihcfe indeed, owing to the inienfliiy of traSic and the 
violent chocki prodneed by the quick moTement of hc^vy 
hufih, lyttcms of light psdng, with the nse af thin slabs, and 
amall-sized prodnctl of stone and wood, have now become 
animtabli:. So it it necessary to return to ancient metbodi: 
tubatruc tares of great thicknos, compoeed of laycn of difFcrent 
maxcriali (which for thii fueod da not iorm too rigid a miSf)i 
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and paving vpith Kones of great bttUi and rcsliting power boimd 
tigiLcty together. The i««Jt granite-paving of roanj srreeti 
lit Milan doa not differ much from the ancient loada earept. 
Id the jcctaogulir, tsatead of polp|)0fl*l| thape of the ttonc* j 
and it b not unlilrljr that before long in Rome there may be 
a retmii to the rmeanttKi d»rium of lava from the vdcanoe* of 
Latium, to the enuta of the Via Sacra or the Via 

Tfiutnphalii. 

Jptfduftt, Ferhapi the molt characteratic of all Roman 
itnictnits we ihodC built to cany water in large qnanfftict to 
the otiej for drinlting purpoto, for public end piivale baths, 
for ornamcDtal Bse in nymphaca and fountains, and pcesihiy 
also for land-iirigatbn and for country villas. Quite jnitly 
do Froiiiiiiiis {Can. Tit- svi)—cnraioi of the waters in Rome 
under Nerva and avalcablctechnical aDthtmty on the lubj ect 
and Fliny, in his AVtvraJ Hi/toty (lih. ixxvi, eh. i 4 )i alfitni 
that no worh in the world, however magidnceni, can be eotn* 
pared to them. From long distances the wateta of spiingf and 
river! were collected and conveyed partly by luhtenaaciM 
tunnels, partly by channds supported cm walls and arches, tiU 
they arrived at a mervoir ffafrjrUiiffl), from which the dutribu- 
riem to the city begin. 

Apart from iome erccptioijal cases to be meuTioned later, 
the downflow of water was at iliat limc contnillcd not by 
pressure but by an open channel, and this fact compelled tlie 
buildsa to avojjd cither an adverse ilcipe in ia course or an 
obstiuctian tesultiiig from a too sudden change of gradient, 
.ioveating a remedy, if necessity arose, againJi any over-rapid 
change of speed, and also to keep the coune of the water at 
a highw level than tiiat of the dbtributing rsB^oir, by 
bringing it at tlit necesiary height acrosi the plains which 
surrounded the oriis. Thiu the line of an aqueduct wai 
planned in much ihe lamr way as the line tjf a railway b studied 

‘ CL S- Lviioam, / Cvwwan /-‘wunoi, iStL-Soj C. tlEndiel, 
W ikt ITarW aj Uiiidsw. Jq'S- 
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nfiTVi^dAyi, hi som^rtinies belog c<3iuiderablj' [engthcficd— 

aj hiippeDeii betivieeii Tivoli and Home on iht Marcian and 
CUudko aqiieducrs and die Anio Novus^-ao hoi to 
cxaggerait die ^tadieot^ moimtaina bong ncgotiattd by tnnrieJ* 
and tnUcp by large stmctnres oi 

Thia wai accomplished soiuctmies with great precleion# 
iomctimcSf on the contra it, in 4 rather rough and ready 
fsiduon. In the i^qnedacta near Rome the gradlenta^ wltirh are 
gener^illy matn rained between z and rj per thausatid, toine- 
rimes descend in connecting secdoni to i or die to i |0 per 
thouB^nd : ^ and the erpcdienu mentioned above were nfeca 
very primjiiTc, aj lor iMtante diat of nuMng sharp anglts to 
diminisk ^clndiy. There is no doubt tint aU thi* injccLiracy 
wai due to the miisil methods ol Icvdllng^ by meani of ^vater 
and plumb-line^* and oi mea5iitmg^ by calculation of the con¬ 
tent of 2 enp or pipe,'* methoi! which gave exacr rc^uhs 
only when used with minute care^ hut were infuffident when 
used Ln lutte> 

CcrtJiinjy in the coiis|ructloo ol aquedncii the Ronumi 


* Cf, V. ndiUf jfcrfiiB^sin^ Unmt^ T- Ajhbr 

in PtfuFi qf ih^ School af 

* The topai^pliicat lEtitmtneati Eued hf tbe. CcMici aacf Rqmvui wrra: 

tht a Icmd oF ict dsc Fliha (watcr^lcvcll ^ tti£ 

^bemhaio, h kvel df iavgt iirmTnirnrn willi m plwmklilit f 4 hd the 

a ceinplex iaatmincnt eormpondlD^ to Onf theodnEte. Vitruviui {VnlK 5) 
lami !□ hxvi fnily In ibe eiort^howi : and p<?ha{n he u rkht, becauie 
th^ d^ptr-a^ xn xppxza.fiii which H p^ffcA u thiuiiy 'iccittt atbiliEalilp 
from in dsiicriptiuii by Hctnn cf Atesunfiria^ itiiut Juve bcEU ■ tbfofcd^l 
f^Dccpdcrn rathfr than a prAoieU iDitnxmmt^ 10 C&mjiliotnj Wl* in 
laudEXfilea] ttaEudlifin. Cl. de SttnElxnuc^ TAit 

PirUf 1U091 and xn aitldc lb Ti !^4 Entinttr^ t^l. 

* Cf. dt Fntlio, Sidta Twruu dtgli antiihi Rom^ t^t6i Hrrt 

Stu X ualt ol bj'dro^tic ti uxcliy dctEcmmcd ■■ hanoE 

M dixcbaTjEt nF 0 - 4 ^ litfei a t-otnoiL 

* Fboy dcci xa cxnnpk nf tbit bituFkamt sccutaty in kvilbng^ and 

Frontiiitu a rim i ti; itLaUiftcict wher® tbje diirliaTgc CMUdcfabljr IrORl 

prodi^:^ 4a3aiJj EjftnM- 
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thcnwelyci gtfiitcr as buildsif tKan be tjtptrti m 
hydraulics. The tnQEcU axz om oi the Hioantaini arc Bome- 
times olrMMt IriJqincErct in lenith^ a^ for msTunce the one 
tvMiib. goes from the lofiy Talley of the lida coiyards the 
ancient Angim^ the maionry Etmcturcs crosdog the Talkyi 
were fometifiiea on as importanl: a scale as large bridges^ aa m 
the aqueduct of Segovifl (Fig. 66) and many a theis b Spain^ ITie 
superposition of the dianncls q£ more tlitn one aqncdnct often 
lent theni a pirticnlaily impeding appearance^ B$ in the case of 
the Furl* Mahore in Rome. 

The weik pomt of such itmctnres lay in the fact that they 
were not permanently water-tight, becunso the Ppkj ngfiimim 
which ctJTEred the inude walls of the channel was liable to 
be damaged by any acddenc b constmctioii or any disturbance 
of its itahiliiy. Uidlte any otlier Roman bnihiing they tbere- 
foie teqoircd continiial Tepaij and nmominiciion { and the 
ceisafion of rcgitlar upkeep meant that they antomitically 
ceased to wnih i so that medlairTal Romcx deprived, of its former 
incredibly abundant water-aupply o£ about t^oo^oeo cubic 
meirea a dayi bronghc by ita hmitecn aqueducU, wai emn- 
pellcd CO make use of the fdlow waten ol the Tibd, romnd 
which its habatations duatcred. 

The sptem of pressure-cond nits m Togne nowadayi was not, 
a£ has been said, the ardinaTy *>'itein qf the Rooians^ but waj 
employed in some fatriy impurtaitT examplesj dthm with the 
use of metal pip« (these were generally of lad, but somedmes 
of terra-cotta or wood, which were aho nsed it thac dme 
for pjpbg ^ OT agab with presjuic-conduits of mastiiiiy. 
Examples of the liphon-syitejn and of idvetse gradient! in the 
rransit ol Talleyi^ though not found tn aquedncis ntai Rome 
(pexhap on accotifit of their Tcry large capacity) are qnite 
common die where, for brtance at Termini Imcrw, Cacrwcnt, 

1 CLiu the Urt of Pal3adiui^]ib. dl. 11 i ’Cum 9m dia^trtdii at 

out y&mix xCntOlli, tfUl yfhnifd mi w 

figiilihu tMtJ 
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Afpefidcn^ Thfi itfor-e-memtioned aquedner ol AiLgitli and 
that Lyona * are better example; : tile first h completeljr 
Itt miiaonTy* the walli covered with ^pus Hgnittumt the second 
has a battery of leaden pips. Chohy *■ ha^ □hderved l fpedal 
amuigcinettt of opettings in the coaduit to avoid water-hanimer 
and to form lir-holfi^—a plan by which the water rija thronj^h 
a vertical oolttmo into a reaervoir at id natural level* from 
whlcli it again docemlrp He qiioco examples it Fompeii and 
at Aapendo! in A/sii Minesr. 

The fvxtem erf pressure' tnbea wai generally osedp hoHrcvcf, 
not so mudi in nuin aquedueti at in tluc dittrlhucbn of the 
water fiom the reserTMira to whhJi it was brought: {of th£*e 
there aiu-Ttres in Rome that of the Aqua JulU fsear the Porta 

LOTcnsw, and in Skily that of Termini ■). A complicatcti 
•yiictn of leaden pip^ii of cylindrical detema al 3 o qI Ie3t4 worked 
by presmre or by nnmsnicted threl^ q| embiymuc tapa^ of 
fubdiyiiicina with doon, cd which many cvidcncei are itiU 
p resen td bqih in monimients and mn^emnr, and in dravringi 
of RcnaissMiiie arttatr—atl these penniircd & tegular flow of 
mter ro the many dificient ptata for which it vrai intcndecL 

jff/jrriwirj o.ed dam?w The reBeryoin were directly connected 
with the aqueduct sptein. Tfiey were somettma of encrmom 
capacity* like the Piscina miraBilis ol Bacall, which covered an 
area of ilmDat square metres ■ or the immemc reservoir 

bnht by Cooiuiuinre at By^andom* cm the plan oi which nunf 
Byzantine worka o£ tile larnc kind were modelled later; or 
tbe numcFOiu djterns constnicted in Africa, at 
at Alalka^ it Bordjp at Stnra, fc, Tbe plan of tonitTucdon 
wai Eimple ami did not difiet in idea from the atraigbtfnrwsrd 
and limple method employed in bridgea and aqocdtiru : there 
wetc ms large archei or cetHtig-vacdn* bur the rectangnltr 
■pace wa dividcil at tcguUr mtcrraii by partidom form^ of 

^ Cl , Q. dip Hue tauftia, moifua dV Lytm^ LtnauL- 

* Chmsy^ HPArchwiiMrit voL L 

• a. a RmBaim, L' c«n»i!» « TfUmnif *t, PalenDD. ijjy. 
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«lerie* of ^^ca^^a^ and bctwwn one partition and another there 
were bairel-vanlto. Stfflietinid tie dividonj Ijetwecn. tl*e 
compartnienie were closed and coomnitiicated only by doors, 
(Scrhapi to allow of the deaning of each compaitminU In turn. 

On the outside walk, which were directI/ subjected to the 
latend pressnic of the w'arcr when the raeiroir was above 
gnninddevel, the same principles of reaistaace woo adopted 
as have already' been described in the ease of earth-Tetainitig 
walls and of the pi«a of vaulting. One very ccmmon method 
of cnnstTucdon Included the nsc of enem*l battresacs. often 
by horiiontal amhea terming recoses betwecti 

them. 

The In-id iT of such wserrous was covered with ^ar ligniwum^ 
whidt Eonnd here, as Vitruvini obaerve* {riii 7), its tnosr 
ladsfacloty use. tie gives also in this cnnneiiofl detail* of the 
CDOtpositinn of cement (maxm'4^ most Bmied for uniting with 
small pieces of stone and fragtnenta of brict; two parts of lime 
to five of Latct, FavEniiina prwcribea a richer injiture> 

i. e. one part of lime tn two of aand. The sand throughout 
Central Italy and often alto in vurv diitaait parts was the 
substance known as pomdlana. 

As Kgarda the great wsier-iealning dami, that of Subia«^> 
constructed at the tame time at Ncto’t ViUa, can he described, 
ft consiiicd of a wall *4 metre* thick, mramunted by 1 bridge 
of perhaps 40 ineirea in height, which formed a long lake gning 
back about 1 bn. into the valley. Iti chief purpose was as 
an enument for the villa j rhefl in the rime of Trajan the 
scheme of the ^ota Nevat^ winch had iti piffma }imM* here^ 
wal incorporated in it. The wact ixinstructive meihodt of 
thii great achievement ate tmbsown to us, becjmsc it collated 
in a. u< >3^5 **d htlle remains of itj but ccrtflinly {since 
appaxeittly It was not nsed for induitrial purposes^ it car ho 
datmed to hate b«n the ptototype of all the great modem 
barragics, 

* Cf. Cip™inoiii+ L'w#i Riamt, 
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Oraiiif ajfd ev^rJIctP thunn^l^t. TlLe Romitit tnlicjitcd thfiir 
cecknisjuc for the draiiia^ of injTiiti'd.btiictj jmd lah*** froiri 
tht Etniacsiu, wiioee ^dtoiraLble aie kncuma to m 

(tiiough very impcirfect^Jij flnch Mj foj: example, tJi* jprtEJn 
employed for drainage ef the swampi in the mmhy db- 
trict near Anajdania ; aad probaBly igt 4 Idd^^ time it wai 
Etru4>caa iroTkttiea who ktpr up the ttaditiocu It owiij^ 
lo die spread of thti tetimiej kaowledge and the rarioui 
preratitioiti tahen m the use of ditthra and mb- 

terraneau channeb {vejrj coimnon in the Roinaq caiiipagna)^ 
oiidug iho to big enterpiiio like i-ht diggipg oi the to-cdlcd 
Rio blartmo u ati oFerflow cluiimel fot lie Poniine mat^heii 
that tlte TyrfliBiiUn coontxj ditiricti were paniilly freedi frixm 
manh and oialzria^ and highly cuItiTared; and the water^ 
cnllcctcd and reflated, comld be dOiiFerted into a 

inusfiil agent lot this cnliiTatioiL 

The Maxima in Rome (Figs, ij) belongt to this type 

of enterpEi6e. It was constructed alter the period of the Kkigi 
to drain and cany to die Tiber the watera of tic viUcy where 
the Fofum Rotp-afiiiLtii was bude.^ and wta afterward*, tn the 
cinic of Aiiguttuji^ modified and to a great extent teconstmerted 
on a higher Icrre!^ till It has becomn a proper sewage-chan nel| 
which In its tortuous course collects the waten which, come 
from the \inuiia4 the Quirmal, the Capitoip the Pilatiuet and 
the Caelisa hdls.^ fi ii interesting for Jt* canstructiai] in 
ashlar^ but cren more so from the point of riew of tbc hutory 
of bydranlics and town-draiJiiigep 

The drainage and rc^idaiinfi o£ lakes by orerfiow chauDeli 
wai the mtHt important ichievcmcni in thk branch of Roman 
engineering. The most famtjiia example ii the otcrEow channri 
of the ^ban late, conitnicted in 4 tingle ycai as the time ot 
the taJdng of Veii. Thii channel u actnalty a rundcl with in 
•idea cOTTcred with stone matoory, and ir itill works steadily for 
^ a. H^iliaa ia JZaw. L liii, i, Ldp- 

nr. irwi ' ' ^ 
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the pnrpoK of the waters of the htiv ind bdrigada^ 

liie iidds gI the niiTDiindili^ coontry. 

fiikt [ke idiiereniEiit which exeeb a!] cihcn in ^Lze is the 
overflow duAnnc] cf the Lago Fueino, i:arried out tindet 
dandiiu to drain the hasia of the lake and put it under cnltiTa- 
tinn^ It coniiGted of i tniincl fp6oa metrs in length and on an 
average 5 fq^tmre mena in sectioTv (it h rectangoLr and snr- 
OLDonted bjr ad irdi), cut throtigh ground widch u partly 
rndiyii partly of clay i it is therefore in pari cut in the rirgin 
rodc^ and in parr hand with masOEiry^ which had to be 
constmeted for lafciy wiib a very trrong bond between the 
layers. There can ttiU be seen ac Monie SalviaiiQ, which w» 
aho traversed by an overflow conduit^ the great indined 
ihafUf used for d^ending to the bottom and for removing the 
excavated material; ehewhere^ on the other hand^ tlicre must 
have been verdcml thaita dividing up the course of the tunnel 
into ihoft aecrioru, to allow ol excavatioii^ and aho to employ 
umultaneotisly the thirty thotisatid werkmen who. according 
to the evidence of Succctiim and Tadtoj, were at wort thxrt 
Ic wiL* exactly fur thu reason that the chaond^ before reaching 
Its cnidet in the valley nf the Lfiii, wu tathET tumiDtUp paBsing 
under the lerel ground cd the plaint nl Falentiun ta tedc places 
tvhere the tbafta would be les* deep j tbis wouLl not be j 
rational method in modem drainage nperatiimi. 

The overflowr cluiind ol Fudno* which turned out to be 
iniuScienc owing to the mifttakcfi DilculatiDti of its capacity^ 
and perhaps alto owing to in faulty cxconiDn (it wai an nfficial 
undertaldng of the Impctiil |gnTeriircieot)i bated ordy a abort 
tJtDc, then fell in and was dosed | but it terres to indicate a 
power of Imdativc and a wealth of resonreef unparalleled dU 
modem rime.^ 

A wotk of an imporcMnce dmotr comparable vrith the 

* Cf. Bd 3 i£^// tIKj. IIvjv an dnorib^ 
flic actual diiahufe s^fmhnm uud ^ fiindim tsr\ tiki ancicat <mT&aw 
ckjipin^j^ tlue CDutK cE wlkLcit uru tiLi^y in ihv fJkjwfif^ 
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Fijcijio cliann el u the cwiil which ms.de abeut 273 b. c, 
by the MfiSuJ Manilla Ctiritii Dentatui, to drain tht pUini of 
Rieti by carrying off the waters of the VelioOp dU they empdeJ 
them^elTed into the Nera, thereby creating the waterfall of the 
Marmore, which h about 200 njctxct hi^ Tlic canal ii abemt 
1 km. in lengtii suiJ it partly tut ia the rock; 1 point of 
Interest about it Ii a vMt lateral baaing which ficema to have 
been enlarged by Pisa in the time of Tibciini and waa then 
Called the Fossa Tiberiana, The object of this basin toi 
cFidenrIy to draw off the waten of the VetiRo fot short pedudj 
(perhaps two or three dal's) during the digging npenitinnii of 
during operadonj of fedargement fit repair* which we know 
£0 hare been esmed mit innfe than once in the canai, and 
which ocnaajdiied Inreiy dhenEsionj ainangit the cirpcrti in 
hydrauhes and hitter difpntes bcTween the Lrihabitaiins of the 
mnuniain and valley innea,^ 

MiliLiFy ^cbiuctuFf. The military arcIiitEctnce of the 
Ranrans, ai indeed thdr strategy in general* wai perhaps Riore 
Ena.Dif{^t in offence than in defence. The great fordfiaiticin- 
waJh are* of contse, nni without importance—that of Rome;, 
for instanci^ which wm hastily constructed by AureJiaix againit 
the barbajhifi menace* and qomista of cuttain^walli with 
recESiiigiihir tmven at int<irral3, with a patreJ^ath bsidc and 
a ba ttlcmented top. There are also isolated tovv^ci tfld 
rflfdiiUp many examples of which arc found in the pfuriiLdOp 
and tempor;^ endqsuTcs^ large paliaatled cntrtnchmenDp of 
which* even if none remain* representaticitis can be *ccn in the 
rcUefi on Tea pin'll CoIuiuei. But in thc^ an ihe whole there 
la Tery littEe that ia new, beyead what the Greeks hid pjodnend* 
of which the EOwer oi Eutydiij at Sytaciw rtmaini u 1 record. 

In the great iirfd-entncEichiiienT wnrb^ on the other hand, 
in liege mantno™, those, far iJWTance^ mentioned iu 
&ci^i the cnomou* icale of Roman organirj' 

tkin u apparent. The whole army* trandotmed bto a vul 

^ Ct Dffli Effctn, Ewritw iauj« 4 , A^* ItesM, 167^ 
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ipilld of bbowcri, w« employed on towen of wood or mueniry 
to fionfoTiee the lin£9 d orcDtnYilIatioji tod contraTilbdtm, 
on Eoginea of tsu-iiU or tidepo]ei| on ths complecioii of giM 
terraco, as nmdi ai fcci Kigh^ built to dominate the rtm- 
parti and to fornuJi die viaduct! on which the hdepoJe? wero 
btDuglit forward. They -were cnntrotled by the pfa^/f€tnt 
fahrum and o^gaaizeil In fectkmi by maniplM of eipericaced 
workmcOf wiko were ipedalitui aktn to the engincert of to-day^^ 
It is pOfitiCbly here ral-ber than in the £m coiUgia of worh- 
tnen that we may tmee ihoec centra of technical organization, 
in which the great eoiutmcthre tradition wu preserved and 
deretopecL 

In thin w-ay the great concepiioo td labanr-cOnirtil came to 
be an all-iraportant meam of conqccitr just as in tiiDca of 
peace it was an M&tntial factor in the conitmciian of all rbe 
magnifTcentt practical^ and Bonudly-designed buildings of Rome. 

A study of Roman comtmctiDaa] technique and engineerlng- 
Worb shonid not nghtly end at thil point. Notlung has been 
said of their marine structnrea—hart>oiiia and hght-hocisef—o! 
all the buiidinp of a striedy practica] namre^ such as the 
of the umber icructorm, urhlch mclitde many hne 
bndgei (of whinEi duoae o| Caegar on the Rhine and of Trajan 
on the Danube have remained lamoua}^ of the great advances 
in agiiinilcare^ the diferenl decorative methodj m bronaet 
tern-cotta, rtncco^ and cntamdCj the contzoi of a supply cd 
river-water in houses^ the excellent hearing ayiccmi is seen in 
the Baths {the heat circulating in the LnierviU between the 
vralU and fl-Dota}, dr of the applii^atim] o£ mechanics and 
gnomoiucf, so dosdy connected as can be serti ftora the 
treadle of Vktmvinsg with praetkai architccti^e. Thk chapter 
only terra to indiEUte the cecessiTy for a complete treadte, a 
RomaD encyctqpaediap which, though badly needcch i* vdl! 

* a, Roeeiii, Lt FmU mtickt ddt ArzhiiimifA 
Qi 69 U tioij pruteip^ dt (a tqL lii Paiii, Lctaum 
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lac^g. ft haa oaljT been pwahle to etmiinarize the more 
salient ciiAoi:tcmti£s ui the organizing power of the Konum 
to the fidd of caiutrttt:ticn and of thdr vast and complicated 
Ccchnjcd Inawledge, which needed only scienrific predsiop to 
enahje them to Attain to inodezo perfcctioq and ad|DEt their 
«pcmii£nw in hydraulica, mectianics, or the nae of tnetali to 
their high ttandard of BchieTcnient in maaooiy^wtizL The 
■nperb xemain# that have snmved owing to thEnr itructuml 
ftabilitY are the evident and lasting proofa of the itnmciiie 
progress made by Roman civilizanon. in t)ie devdopiiifint and 
gndnaJ conqnest of techiiicAl and constmctianal meam^ and 
of the great aaditlon which tt bequeathed to be taien op and 
vanouely ainpliBed hj tntDceeding gcnciadom* 

GxrtTAVO GtOVANifOBIl. 


Buai3 RrcovumzQt 

Oej dw lubject dealt mih iq tbi* tMiy lu the ^enl diicubideu hi 
L*An i* Parh^ iSaoi CsdIilbs Arctfimw'a twnaft*t Itomc, 
Lmndxaif jinrum Bwtqrir iSSS; Parker, rf 

SDd Loodon. lAja-Sj; Cbiiiaj, chs la 

Patiit T>73 j n^ml^ SauAuiu^ dtr M&mart m MowtJk ^fr 4rck If. 1 ^ Chobj, 

Pmw, 19091 lUvfari,^rid<ri£rwv rouirdiu]^ KUai^ ^ Mldd^coq, 
EdiDbnrjli^ [8S5 ^ Twtd Tirrnmalo^ 

da unj Xmm dfft Criicha^ mtd Lc^jaiigs i!# 7 ; C Jfa. 

ke 4 Da In^mnaiimk int Alisrh^m^ if 99 > A. Ter<}utiii^ Li 

Sfitna At-, Paiii, C. th dtf Hcfitiaizizk^ U Snma MfJn 

dt tlniwnuur 43 ix pfimim tHifn di Palhp T909, 
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The vcTf iumt of Agiicultrirr it full o£ tugg^tiosa. It !a 
1 record of m^ntiiid*! advance lo setdesieTir from the ever 
iMfdng conditLoru of aoinad fife. Tt Enc^ti» tltii: man k^a 
broken i*aj^ from the jtMJniitg os-nrEiiiiptiDD of mtmc'i bmnLCjf 
m tbc manner of other amm^ f that be hat noted tbe steady 
opcniioD of Dattrral forcca in the coatee of Aeasotti, and u 
tir mlrt jt bit human ivita to employ tboie foriDct Tsar hj rear 
for bif own prafft { that memeny of pan experience bai giTen 
him and laugbt him co fare the future ivttb gjnwing 
confidence^ It means that he hax learnTi tn rely an hii own 
labout; while lupplemciiting it bj that of aiif trusiy hdper; 
that he tumi his eattie tq account hj inwriting the plough^ 
and gcnetallTr procures his tnsteuance with greater oerrainrf 
and eascu 

If this step W13 taken while piimiriFe coodiiioni pf conflict 
and insecurity rendered the indmdiut unable to tUmJ aloncp 
and memberthip oJ some group was necessary for sorrirab we 
mnii imt lay too raueb Etre^ on ibs 3 i:age oj common opcraiioo 
and common ownenhip by iribes oc dani at depicted by 
anrieni tiadirion of modem itifercnccr. Far it is sorely dear 
that i moTeTnent to settled tiiligtj however rudonentary, con¬ 
tained the germ ol a movemeDi towards individual respanji- 
hiLtty 4nd indiriduai rigbtE. Jn the long mn the iupejiodty 
of some indivldtiilj to otberE was carairi to be aunifeit in 
tiiJi department as on the battle-field. Hiat It wanld And 
fome recognition, however tiniilyp wai a mere tnaiter of nnie, 
And such recpgnltiDnp the reward of labour and ikLUp meant 
the erentnal opening of econonuc pos^ihUities to men of fore¬ 
sight ^nd thrift. Then the UiTientiDn of coinnl money multi¬ 
plied the effect of these qualitlei, fadJiudng exchange and 
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extending u cculd neny be bovded and 

no lotigei tcprescntccl hj p-criitAbliC gcodi EDch it 

LVe atocM tbEQngb ttere waa aloTvJj devdopmg tEie nation 
of Propextj, wticli gradnatly readied the stage of recognizing 
properly in land. Witti tkia m omen tone etep land fqoli iti 
place * (ttbicet of economic expJoita cion^ from \thich tbe 
tnofft important conseqnencet loUaw'cd m due couTae, And 
noTvlinrc art these consequtnexa mom dcjjl/ nujb&i iJuji in 
die hiitory of REuHe, 

WhxttTcr mxy bjrvt been the detaUed iteps by which the 
Roman carnmnnity made dui adrani:^, it u at leiiE 
Ctmin that propen)^ id land apptan in tradidon iv refogitbed 
from die A lew dim tarriTah ferre to mdjtacc the 

former ij9tem at gentile or cominiiiLil t«inre4* but the nomuJ 
condition ta one of land held severally^ in Jon of nnall tizew 
Besidtt thioe there arc ittetchcs of common state knd {a£^T 
fuiliilit} tiEEd for the grazing of fiocks and herds, and we hear 
of a rmafl parnmot Jeyjed by the ttate fbi ihif 

pririlege. Tradition firniiy representi thin ure of commem Land 
aa die subject of the moat perdstent and deep^eaied tronblet 
that beset the Roman arare WTiile the CoRLmons (j/Uij) 
fxroye ro get a fair share of the ptivilcgc in order to keep die 
necc^aiy liye itoch^ the old dtirenB emptoyed their luperior 
political power cindei the eihtJng CDnititudon to promote 
their o™ mtereatti. So the land-c^neffdon appears aa the great 
poJidcal cjoestLon of early Rome. The LiciliJO-Scltiatl Icgida- 
don of 36^ H.c. oecessAiily oombinjcd restrictioiu of the tight 
of user of the itace pururei witii concewian of eqnd poIitioJ 
povh-i:r to the Cotmnom# Only thui conU the gain of ojiul 
fightt oyer die state pastnta be maintained in piainice. Tbit 
icttled matferf for a dme- llenceforth the tIuI diyulon in 
Rome was between the Rich and Poor. Tlie old Nobility e£ 
birth QLainru} waj gradually abuirbcd into a pew Notary 

* Enaarfi with ptwtUt Uve Bt«^ tht adiET UfiJi of 

yaiiM, 
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of jmd officul rank. Th^ scnaplcs on religion^ 

in eficct a claim ttiAC none but menibecs of die andcnt e|af]i 
coqJd bwfuily bear office in the h^d beeai □'Percome, 

and iotertul differecLces more and more put on an economic 
character. 

Tlie great period of Roman expaimoj] fhom the change tbia 
effected in full i^rart The plaiitJng of (cttlemcEits 
in wlikh each tecetTcd a| hi* full propertf an allolmejit 

of IjbsJ, waft a mcani of appealing land-Jiuiiger and at the 
ume tmje of seeming the hold of Rome on ncwl/ c-oaqoered 
dutricn. Whetinf new foitTW-tawriA were founded aa centret 
of Jijtrict5j or nld atinnglialdi nude *eat* of reaidejit garriMHa* 
the effect wju to push farwurd ilic Roman frontier in charge 
of farmcr^ldiett. In feme parti do such fortified centre waj 
BtabJlihed^ bur a dktiict dlridod amoug a number of teuJen, 
aclt wirb a farm of bit own- As Enthtens of Rome liable to 
tniliuTT service, aii these Roman farmers could be trusted lo 
b^r arw in deieiice of the boiden, and to i:eiid prompt news 
of impending raidi to the govieriimcnt in Roiae, Bat au even 
more rcmai^ble feature of Ronun advaoce io Italy is to be 
leeulo the so-called Ladn Colonio. AUjancci with ndgbbourl 
on icxnu favourable to Rome were an important part of RouiaD 
policy. Noe ouly wai liii policy tieadily pursued : it was 
further developed by the creation ol new communities of 
Allies, It waa indeed a mornentom diKorvery, that niEre crude 
tonqueat and aimexilion was not the only method by whidh 
a Stiie could extend Ita poiver. Rome sent out latge hodiet 
of settlers^ both her ovni driseni and others^ to found new 
citiei at pointi of imtegic value and become citirens of thae 
new dtici. Each city had i& proper tcmiu^, and the allnt- 
menti of Land lO the new jctiiers were on a liberal scale. There 
wu liiEle UkeiihocKi of ihclr coakscing with the old inhahitanu 
of the diitnct, who tuffered by their intrusion and rtaeuted 
their prcfeficc* Rdjing on Rome for support, md bound lo 
ber service by the terms of ihcir allidncc^ while enjoying 
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frredois in their own intenul gorernmcnt, they were more 
icfmre tiian they could iuvc been la independeiit isolAtiDn, 
end were ccntrea of Ronun influence in peace and bucs of 
Kdhud operanon ia war. 

Into detaifi of dii» systcniatic expacingoa. we need not now 
enter. Tbe point on which it ii needful to intist ii that it 
Was a Jand tnot'cmcntt in which the plough was^ to tuy the 
least, an itutnunent at powerfol as the tword. Citkeni or 
Allies, the spread of a popolatlon (ieroted to the inieretti of 
Rome was an occopation 1^ fumsn. And th« »the soondest 
and tnret of all forms of ocoipaiiDn, when the conqucfi of 
former boldeta is followed by conquest of the lai ? d What wt 
have to collect from fragmeniary tradltioD is some ootion of 
the character and condtiiam of agticnltnre io Italy during the 
period in which the conntiy was bnmghr under the control 
of Rome. Tha ia not caay to do. Not only » tradition slight 
and capridoni; it comea to lu almost entirely ftom ages 
already consdons of degeneracy and prone to moraiire on the 
glorita of a golden past- We may accept the ontlinea of the 
pictnrewithont mneh attention to the deep sbadi-s of colouring. 

Whatever advantage Rome had as compared with her imme¬ 
diate neighbonta in being better timated for commerce—and 
this advantage was surely considerable—the farther she pushed 
cn and ocenpted fresh connity, the gteatci became the impor¬ 
tance of agrfculture as the backbone of the State. The well¬ 
being of tills fnndamcotal industty meant the power to keep 
what had been won and the opportanity of assimiliting die 
CDoqaered peoples. And it wai tbu power to keep and the 
ability to aaimikte that gave Rome her hold on Italy and 
enabled her afterwards to use the resourcei of Italy in onion 
•gainst a disnaiied world. The typics! Roman citiieti of full 
rights ^waa a nuii with a landed property, a man ‘settled on 
the soil’ (ad/ufpaj), whether actnaUy residing there or not. 
Pamra in permanent reaidenee w-ere probably the great 
Jnajocity. It wj,, charactftriitic of the Roman lore of order 
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list the srt of IsruJ-^unneTing wn early ti^doped. Lsnd'> 
slictEEifints Jjid ont Ijy Eneastire on a luictljr rectangnJar pUo 
were tlw rcgnlir feature of * coloEiief ** In the: astignatiDiu of 
liDil 10 tndiFidiisli {t?inViFTs) tKe ianuc metlmd foliowed^ 
pcrliapa wirb Joi tTignlaniy. Rmh aJlanoe ihin 

lecdred groimd tni a liom^tcad and a pordon of arable aoiL 
It ww the praedee it:r IcaTe Bom^ (pace nnallotEcd, at paatHie- 
Und for tic live siock belonging to a pardodac groop^ There 
wrere alio many add pieces oJ iiregdai thape that hiid not been 
indnded in the fcctangnlar tou, it can liardJy be doubted 
that these were froni the firHt tamed to account in Tahoni 
waji by the owneia o£ the adjoining land. Spacer for foot- 
patii and cart-tracb were pro¥ided in tie lurvey. Tie lie 
of the ground would often make it necessary that acceit to 
one lot ihouid be through motier next to ir^ or thai water 
from One should drain o5 throiigb another. Such oiattcn 
w'fixe recognized in iome fono^ and eventually were the lubject 
of an [mportiint chapter of Roniaa Law^ but no doubt local 
ciLstom^ gradually Jutfdcoing into mle^ cfiecdvely aolTed most 
qucfciotLt of the kind. 

A great part of Italy* moEmtainoos and wild* would nor 
lend itself to this formal organizirtan. Scfeio of the upland 
countiyp hidd by poor matic peoples, did not easily pass under 
tie conertd of Rome; hut in lie end her centraiUed poivcr 
prevailed against thdr loose cantonal systems. And the anneia- 
[km of hilly districts meant the acquisitioa of vrastet suitable 
for inminer purtiir^p l^iii ombled hoct and herds to be 
kept on a much larger scale by changing the gtazing ground 
according to jeasona* aa it usual in Italy^ TTie ecstnm of keeping 
fuch lands as State-domain (ager fuMieu^h ^nd granting right* 
of nse to lessees at a rent, etiEl remained* But wc do not hear 
io mneh of the rich tmiairly engtOMing these privili^e*, and 
ol actempn of che poorer classes to secure ihiir due shares 
That abuset itill ciiBlcd h fairly certain- Eut the Urge dis- 
tribudom of land in the c^ourtc 0I conquar, and the mxudi 
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wider area over which rhe^ were scattered, teem to hiTe made 
tht cimlnij of ordinaiy (ddzem lett imittent or less, numerouii 
it leaft for m^nj ^ean. And to imaU fairncT^ who kept few 
bcaita it could hanUjr have beta ivoitli while to tend one or 
two Cittlc or a few aheq? to distant which woald 0£il>' 

pijf OQ 1 brger icale. We cm guest that the firmer and liii 
family relied chiefly on tiUage of the toil for a livings ind made 
the bat nse they could of the local woodJaudi and wastes. 

There it oo- fcaion. to regard aueiH honieholdfl u modeti of 
agriculciiral enierpfifle pnetuing la tensive cnltTFadoti with 
rniniite care and Oo Ro man homop each nJed bj the 
Hcacl^ the Fathetp wiih ajhitrarj powtr tinder the itrsct 
cuizmnajy dometde law, and bertmd to Etna oheerrancfu of 
religtoizi cnlii proper to each family and to any groups in 
width the family wai Inciiided^ there lay m moral burden of 
precedeni. Total eventi^ too, inch ai farr;^ markecSi and 
feitivaJsj had their fiiwl data and mJei, Even die tima of 
larming opentioiiB were often derenniotd by indent enstom, 
wmetimes it may be mditiODs of 3 primitive agt of common 
hiifibandij. The tyraniiy of superstition died ont very tlowiy 
in Italy, [n short, we muat conceiire Italian agtienhurs in 
the period of Roman cxpaiulQn ai being laboiious and imintel- 
ligentp no doubt learning tomething by experience, but mainly 
guided by mere prec^en* Mnd mie of thumb. We must allow 
for tome improvementi in detaO, due to contact with foiclgnm 
mcli aj the Greebi of Skriiy and soutiieni Italy, with Etmicaia 
jnd Phocnidam. Btit tm the whole u was a dumcEUc indnitry, 
eoneemed sssith the maintenance of fatniliet nthtf cliao with 
exploitation ol natural retourca fen accumidatian of smplui 
Wealth. On this inppofiltion m can undeixtand what bcfel tt 
in the nut periods 

When ¥nE speak of it ai domestic, we mmt bear in inind 
that the iaxnily over which the Fatiter rded inchijiKl oihoa 
than thoic nlatcd to him by the tk nl bloodL The b^dmao 
AJid bondwoman, eml^trcd dnectly or indirectly throogb the 
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fortune war, w£« u not mere Alien clutteh. Th^ 
were a part of the inferior and witbont legal righttj 

but itil] a pars not unrecegnked hy the family religion, In 
these daji they vvi^uld be all or nearly alj of hallin orij^n ind 
ablt iQ taie the colonr oi the faouly dreJe as kmnbLe 
dependants. Tbit they bew their fuH al^e of work la not 
Co be doubted^ and the work was nonmljy farm-IabDiiT. But 
the flaTC ctmld be set free^ discharged from the power or 
* hand ^ (flTjjn niuHj) by his maiter, re mainin g m a cnsminaiy 
dependaitt go favourable terms. That he could even l>ccoine 
a and be hit oiafttcr% heir* proves that be not 

regarded at a wholly debased creature tainted by the fact of 
■crviiude:. So the Ubour-prohlem for tic present gcacrally 
solved itself on a honsehdld basitp whates'er unkappy itsults 
may have folJnwed in mdividoal eases. 

Wc miat 001, luETweTefp picture to ourselves the whole 
Roman dutniiziom (uid thcae of theiT Allies) in Italy ai paircUed 
out [fl equal portioM of aoblc land supplemented by portona 
of waflte and woodlatiiL Private piDpcrcy-rights impilicd power 
of sale, and it ii aoi to be ruppos^ [hat yean wg^i by withooE 
changes of ownenhip due to the lucccss or failure of the vniiom 
boldcrt ol land. Nor mutt we forget that an age of warlate 
u an age of acddcniVA The average Roman wes ever a kcciif 
gnuping mxti^ not given to neglect opportonicief offered by 
fortune or the ucceseltits of bis neighbour. It h therefore 
highly probable thar by the time when Rome had w-oti the 
conrtol of Italy there was already much inequality tn the 
comparative size of landed estateSA Tradition rcpreBepti ibe 
dcvelcpmcDE of great holdings (fu^iykn^ij) in the neat period 
as more tuddeq than it was in reality^ 

The crops rahed would naturalfy vaiy a good dctl according 
to djff^erences o( clbute, sitwUon, and loiL Of cereals^ whear 
and barlevp alio the chidi-pca (ci«r) and nutlet* leem to have 
been c oinmo n l y and the oid-£aihioned ipdt (fat) y™ 

trill culrirated to «hm eatent. llie oat (avma) waa nor b 
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favour, Vegi^taUfiS ^ wtrc of mnj Updi^ iiid humaji dkx 
nKMtly TcgcfamHi Of finiu, tto fig ira jmrly^ crcrywlijert, 

And apples and pcan apparently plentiful Hay war made far 
the caitlc, hill the icdtn of tome treci were in me for fixldcr 
ami for litttTt and the tay, perhapt iJiuU in quantiiji eted 
out by the gramig on landi Id itubhle* Vipes vtere grotim 
and a rough wine imde, llie olive, introduced by Giedu^ 
wu probably cow beginning lo appear i bur iia general adop-* 
lion ai a leading feature of IiaHan farming bdonp ro a ricne 
when men of capital could afford to wait for ilowand profitable 
letorug. The appUancea in me were few and tJmple* ^Fne 
famittead (fnT/jf} wa^ a limple home with Itt tturdiotiiEa Aud 
»tables according to the scale of the farm The oe and the 
an were needed for the labour on the land. The gesat and 
cow give milk, and the poultry luppHed egg^ A mde cart 
<^r two icnfed for the tranipon required. The plough leema 
m hATe undergone little Improvement from the earliest days. 
Other tooli were the spade (fMa) tad fcvcrtl of a dlffermit 
type combining in vazioua degrees the duraertemtica ^ of a piEib 
and a hoc. For on mme loili and on sleep slopes neither 
plough nor spade could be used with eff ecl There was thr 
ftkkle (f^lx) for mowing^ and the fork for many piir|wei4 The 
aiei) knlvest and many otticr rodb hardly need meutioo, but 
we must not forget tbe threihing^fiaor and the wzne-prfss^ or 
the mcrvitable dunghills Among the dMerences ca u sed by 
uircumitancei we may note the practice of irrigatiou (an innnr- 
morial art) In rnitable pLcea, ind the keeping of twine chlefiy 
ncir forests of oak and. beech, 

Rome, emerging fzam a period of Inremal itiife, lictoTioui 
in her early border warH, employed the centniy 366-265 B.e, 
in becoming mltctcts of fitly, and agricnlpire was apparctiliy 
all the better for the adTance of $ecnrity and order. &»it 
tmacB of great ttrain were at hand^ bringing changeE in the 

■ Fflr miraRcs, bfcuis, Uttase, farlic, cxkka£)»^ tiula. 

^ f4rmn f. lifOf 
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CDadidont o( mirJc changes that ifrnre destined to siffcct 
for eril iIies lortcnfl o| the Romm State. Two nuttrra need 
to be kept in view ®t tltb stage, oot aa itrilciDg change? aftcadj- 
recorded in trjiditicm, bqt in relation to what wc hear of the 
•eqned. In the conn^ of oonEjneatiaige areas of public domajn'^ 
land were eercKitd^ acquired, Acctjrdmg to cm tom, itifMt of 
this would be lei ont to recognized cx:cup:ints as grazifig-Tand 
at ■ light rentp That this procei^ received great eiettLsion in 
thia period of evpanaion can hardiv be donhted ; and mrdy 
It was the larger landholdeTn, in a poEjtioo to keep live itock 
on a laige ?calC| that chieflp proCired thereby, Tliat juch an 
advantage fa von red the formation of large landed pTopertiaj 
worked in combination with large state learcholdj, h nn rarh 
inieTtnce- That economy of labcnr resulted ftom thk plin^ 
and that the net retnm from aueb mixed ianmng on a lajge- 
scalc opened up a proffpcci of tvcalth, was an easy diicoveiy, 
Another ttep war th- cld^tiDn of managctneDt, fugg^ted by 
the kiger scale of opera tiona, too large for dirco- penoiial 
controL, In the licit period^ wben tre B^d a steward (Pilrnwh 
the norina] manager of a oiifo, rcapotmible to the landlord 
(JeM-rnm), we are turdy not juitifiKl in mppoaing char rhh 
momentoui change wax a ludden revointioii in rustic life rather 
than m etten&ion of a system already b<!gin.i]inct co appear. 
Rightly or wtongly, I believe that large fanning ind delegation 
of managemenr are phenomroa developed fmm fmall beginning* 
in uokted catef during the conquest tsf Italy* 

How agticultnre fared daring the Knt Ptmic war (164-141 
■-a) w have no mcaiis of gneoifig. Italy provided 
aoldiersi hut the dainty war-micliine waa ill ittited for wxrbcre 
abroad. The hna] victory wai woo at ica^ and the help of 
Grech oaval allies^ tie rcvimgcd on Cartilage:, bad more 

to do wiih Roman lUccess than Roman imdtdon admit. 

After thla war Rome took in hand a bjrther expansion to the 
North, overthrew the itonblc^omc Gaoh of the Po counTTy, 
and began to plan! sertlen in frontijer dittnets and in coloniat 
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flt impomnt itrif^gic points. But before thing* had time to 
lettle down thiz inr^cm of HanTuhal took pJace- For the 
tpacfl of MTenteen ran i gtejit part irf ItHjt particitlirlj the 
Souths waa wisied by vratp ihe effect* of wMi:l4 ereii ilircctly 
aerrooi, were ludirecxfyi throiz^fi the remoddling of agriculturu, 
S.U jrrdtttjble inhuetice con trolling dll hter Raman hlatarj, 

A Careful arudent of tilt second Punic war cannot but be 
ittuck by lIi£ appearance of tspital nperating in inaradi during 
tlic itruggie. State contracts ivurc indeed no new thing, but 
the equipment and feeding of the foreei gave a new importance 
n thk form of enterprise. An empty trcMuiy and urgent need 
ercnmaliy placed the State at the mercy of cap!tainuu *rhesc 
gentcy not only combined to make fraudulent profits ai i 
State's eipcme, hut (uofcM out record is wholly fahe) coo- 
ieiimd co jet repayment of moneya due iwm litc State be 
de-erred, reedving accuriry therefor in the form of public 
Und held on beneficisJ lease zi a oomiud quit-rent. Thai 
they made a good bargain for tlieir own pockets 1 $ mamfe^t i 
patnotuni had cho^n 1 fayomable monijent for a remimerarryc 
TCdEiire, And the dcitc ol the war soon oSereil fine oppfif- 
tuniitci fof wider pp^uJUtiun. Thouasndj of farnat h^d hfcen 
laid waite^ Head* of familis had fallen in battle: wires and 
children had ionght refuge in Rome err other tniyiu 3 tnany 
of the TUTETring men had lort the habit* of nuttc patience and 
t oil in the esdtcmaiQ cf military life. A bore all, rr wai dear 
ihsi the Textnmdon of i di^iellct farm wnnld be 4 long and 
painful proce*t^ It meant building np Cmm the beginning all 
the ofabluhinciii^ the fnztti of p^t lal^ur and iJirifi^ dcftroyed 
in the iTO, No wonder that men, lacking the face capital to 
mske a freih ixart and phy a waiting game, i/ften shra^ faofn 
going back to thetr ruined holdxngi^ So the land'markct wai 
glnued, and men wiih money bpnght farm* cheap. 

Nor waa thii in Iticlf a iign of fcrolurionafy change. Thai 
the rich ihould buy land and form large esraFci wu not a mattei 
for ptihlic dwlilfi or mrprije* In ii|t a, c*^. at the ycry begtiiuing 
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cf die waf, the conuneida] oppomnitio ol RoinaQ lEnatoD 
kail keen reamirted by iratnte; but ttii only tended to maJee 
tJiriB mraf more fif ttek fortunes in land. What waa tiew 
wu the effect of moie direct eontjcr with jptenat of agri- 
Goltutc (pardccdarly the Cirthagiman) ij4 which A mote 
tdcuuAc fanning pirvailed, and by which specula tun in 
land made it a regular fit^urcc of IrLdititrial pniiit, Now, 
the nLore highJf organized the tystentf the more it muit 
depend an ike Exact co-^peratJaii of iiboicr and sHIL SLilfid 
direcrioa ceeded a certain tuppty of toiling luodi to git^e it 
full e^ecE : and thia brings os to the age of ovctaccfi and 
lUve-gangi. 

Siatery war a lime-hononret! institutiyti in the ancient world, 
hot on a amaU scale it could exist withoui any great disturbance 
of economic concUtiDiis^ The enaptoTmeiki of sUtcs in the 
mass u so much bmte force to be tnmed from tack to urk 
sc sti ovvTicf*i will wai^ wliercTcr praetked, a rough attempt 
to do tvh^t nowadap we do by tnadiiner)'. A human chattd 
toUowed tkc precedent of the ai and the ass, and the profin 
of hit laboni hdonged to his maiter, "Wtt must not coaftiie 
him with the serk who tilied dm roil hi lome Greek stales. 
He wai not bound to the sail, rendering certain dues ae a mb- 
jeer to hk conejucror. He could be moved anpyherc and told 
10 tuy one be the will cd hii lord. He itood above the brute 
beait in hii human power of Emdcittsndixig the motive ol 
pimithment and leeHfig to escape it s lud ihrcrugh tliit capacity 
could be converted into a mere labour-unit auch mi the new 
ecoQdmic meem required. It waa alao poBjibU to inHucncc 
him to some iinall citenc by protpccu of reward t but these 
would generaHy cornut of little privileges not to the advantage 
of other sLaTcsit or even to thtdt disiidvdCtagew Por instance, 
promotion to be an OYeiveer meant that the promotcLf * hand “ 
had TO keep his poiitioii by mtliless flavc-ddving. And 
naturally enough ihe landlord did not adopt the sysiem of 
Jjve^azig labour with the mrenaon of burdetung htftwdf with 
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tic inccsjast worry of t'Cjident direction. Tic rise of Ronie 
W3* ccndering poliiicil more eogFosung, oot eo isy more 
pmfitEbIc. TTier-dforc tlije aim of the ircaltJiy RoniiEi wafl oo 
remain At the Centre o-l power for the seic of hii unhitHiniit 
drawing an meome from hk estatts, wid doing their numagt- 
ment by deputj-'. The begitmings ctl comaption in poUtio 
made monev and the qae of money funber cotrtiptcd 

politJea, So the resident tiewird became a durscterintie fignic 
of Italian Agricnlmre, and it wa* loon fonod coiiTenicnt ihat 
he ahould be i ttarc, even if be ivai not (ar h probable) a iLarE 
from tlie fint- 

Here we have a ■yjtem of agricnltiire opetily designed foi 
tlir productEira of mrplus profit, profit to be absorbed rtid 
uied for hk own purposes bj the oivncr^ owner not only of 
the land bnt of all rhe live and dead Btocfc tlicrecDp including 
the whole itafi of human staves. More and more the arable 
land* were put together in bilge eitatos hy the acqnkitioit cl 
dcrcbct fariiiB^ and a aeries of tvari provided a lapply of ilaret. 
That the early stages of the movement were waatchd and crud 
b only too probably parricularly if* as f«mi to have been tite 
caae* the production of cereal crops for matbet vnia ai £n£ 
attempted on a luge ^calc. Importation of com from abroad 
to Satisfy the urban demands toon began to divert Italiift 
agricultnre into moin prtifitable chaTmek^ But the mlcDre ckf 
the tine and the ohre could ako be itndcrtaten on a I^rge 
acaie, and ome to fill the leading place in ItaBaa farming. 
Some hswisvef of the processes necessary for dm pitidacckin 
of wine and oil cktled for more cue and intelligeoct than 
ordinary dives could be ttusted to show. It aeema therefore 
that ilic employment ol hired men (mrrrnurxmV) did not wholly 
Cecil. Th^ were ofEen cmplDyed m gangs tinder respontible. 
e^gm ftir instance^ in the gathering of divn (dm 

kgvfi) or in the more delicate opcrattoni of the Tintige. Pay- 
nuMif mighc he in cisl^ or m ihirct of pjnduce (the contract 
and the relation was duly recognked by the law. 
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But the cmplaymciii of fruc men £ot sped^ operatiojn did 
QE>t ftaper&ede the FespomibllitT of the ilavc tttWArd : he h;tdl 
the general direction of kbour, ilave or free. 

Side by ude with CiUage the Atod^-fannfng. It «eeim to 
hive boem fttill cm die mcfease, for the nmeh imaller amaunt 
of iibcmr required fflidc Jt yctj profitable. It could be con-^ 
dueled on a rery large flcale^ indeed more eaail^ than cm A itnall 
out Mortover Ir idted the tlave-owner. The wotk ™ light 
cenipared with labour on amble bud i and for a gtcat part 
of rhe ^ear the tending flocks and herds on the hilli, 

were tefi pretty much tg thcii own d^rieea. This froe life 
niade slaves faiily conitnied with their lot^ and mimmired 
the difficulties oE contrnL The chief herdimen and ihcphcrdi 
wotrld not wkh to be iramferred to heavy lalHJiir on. the 
and the ftorb called for few sqixiTdifEate tlatcs, bang largely 
pefformeJ by dogi. The pastoral iwff consiued of rtrong^ 
hardy men^ tepr in fine condition by life in tbe opeiL For 
dealing with wotrei and tobbera they were armed at leait with 
a ipear* But ibej were in cEcet rctpomible lor ihdr coodner 
to none bat thidr owner^ and he ciioi little for any wrong 
they might do to others. No wonder thatp haTing □□ lighta of 
tbeir crwDf they became regardless of those of itzangea^ that 
they pilfered from farmi within reach, and robbed traTehera i 
and that in no tong time the pastoral ftcrricc became a school 
of brigandage. Thin in the conFse of Bomc fifty years (loo- 
150 B.c) the new lyitcm changed the lace of a great part of 
the most eligible distiictL Hngc citata iwallDwcd up little 
faniWp and alaves were diilcalging free mitict from the cotmtij- 
ilde. Only in some highland regiona^ lying the mam Ilo^ 
of traffic, ihete itlh hourkhed a native peaiantiy indiacrioiu 
and braTei the ijsli of Tuiy. 

The period which taw Rome become supreme in the Moliter- 
ranean world u one la which we get a dearer light on the 
coaditLnni oi Rgricti][ure ibmtigh the evidence of Catn^ a Rooian 
oE strongly-marled typ^p a practical farmer {among matiy 
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warm in Jikes and dislike!#^ who laid down 
the Iaw with a ticlf^ontidcDCe that makes in think of our owo 
Wniiaju CobbetE, The chief importance of hii book Dt agn- 
citUiifa for U3 lies tc ita attitude towsrejj the landH|iLijeitiofi Of 
hi5 day. Though a atcrii reformer in public life^ a champioii 
of old Roman fimplidty and thrift agaimt the new ichool of 
poliiidant growing up tuidcr Greek Clio seeuu to 

hiTc taken the agricultural fitiuticiTi as he found it^ and not 
to hjTc aimed at impraciicihie reaiaioii towanii the irtinihed 
past. He treat! of aa ataie <m a comiderablc iRiale^ hut itill 
of manageable ifte. ‘While it compriics all depanmeots □( 
ruatic enletiTtisc^ the caltnjeof the vine (on top iu£rfA mahout 
6 tJ ictBs) and the alire iBj^erj=i about ijo acres) receive 
special ittetiiion. But he wai well aware that a gooci net 
profii was in general mrat tardy derwed from the pastorjd 
tide of hiubaiLd]y4 The potni on whidi he inaii n m DSi j tfongly 
tliroughflur U the aToidacce of wusic, and the need of the 
nuiter^i watckifui eye to enforce economy^ tvideutly he ijw 
char, while lamHards dedrsd the highesr posaihie retuciu from 
*-hcir cstateSj they were tcio indolent or too preoccupied ro 
give tliE nccos^aiy penonal arreniion to their economic intereati. 
The iIbtc steward {utliau) was chiefly concerned to see thiji 
bii Riafiter did not eipeci coo Urge a return fmm the wtate, 
lince any falling off tn a had teajon was ItkeJy to Involve Jiia 
own panishment- The interest of the fta^ was to mininiizE 
l^bour^ We tuay he sate that iitid w such conditions the land 
did not ptExluce crapi np to the full standard oi ita fenUity* 
The precepts of Cato dearly show that by unremittiflg ind 
ikOful vigilance a landlord could exact a sAttsfactoty retura 
From his wtate.^ But this was an ideal probably seldom realised \ 
And the advice of Cato was Addre*aed tg i gencratioa that 
rinded it. The atferase Uiulkmlj luBering in pocket thioi^h 
hi* own slackness or Incompetence, wm more liidy to Eog of 
degrade lib steward thxn to differ the msnagement vath 
paoent efficiency MimelL Cato wai s man of ijuiie eiccptionjl 
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jad ka0wlcdg«, and tnuEt be regarded mm one pebtikiag 
his cantemparziies latJier Uwn rcpreienri&E 

Yet^ for all bii demotion to file ts^eliare erf the landed later 
Cmio icems m have been tmder na deLudon as ta die diKctiUf 
qE wringing a goqd and sieadr ineame enit trf agricnltiife. He 
himF etf eng^iged in nwuif variDm enierpnses ilightJv Cir nnt at 
all conaecred with land-farrming. Bat lie lof?ed the land, and 
took pride in a faminr^i life* to him the best of anf ■ a ^oinaii 
of Romam^ to him the RdtnaEi faiiDer-citizen Eeemed the 
highest of hnmai] types. Yet he accepted the neir dtfclop 
meni of tlaveTyi which waa destined to be die min of a ra^t 
nuniber of Roman farmers. Nowhere will you find the treac^ 
menc of daTei prescribed in a more calloua spirit thin tn the 
precepa of thii Good Old Rcrman. Fed and worked on the 
tame principles at the ox, the shve; like the ajt^ ii to he sold 
for what he will fetch, when he can no longer be worked to 
profit on the farm. In truth ihc system docribed hy Cato is 
one ha^ed on tbc utter ignoring □£ human rights as inch. It 
b derired from the mle of force aj applied hj m*n to man m 
primaeral iCrnggles for editence r its inhumanity ia so itriking 
because it is crimbined with a poutiTe and rigid riew of the 
lacmlncta of a free dttzen^A property in material thjngfl. A man 
so much the child of the past could not lodt forward to the 
Eutorc md fcfrecaat the mb to come. 

It was thcreh>re io little purpose in the toag fim that he 
gave iiutnicriom in detail for all ikc working of an estate. 
How to buy aod u 3 l {patthmlarly to idifi imder what condiiiDni 
of lea&oEi and weather to engage in thb or that operadont how 
to tnm every mottifLut of rime fn accounti in particular bow to 
find orcfnl ocenpatiDp ^ for hands in the winter monriu^ bow 
to keep the Staff in health and regulate rhdr rttiont in pro- 
porrion to the laboor ejacred at a given tune—^theacr and many 
other precepts were wdl enough in their vray, Bqc they were 

^ A instance li bss^ket-irTTfk with -on tiK (ann. Fima 

Afkil were iha Ltirned tn AceaoiVtf tail wqn^n rpm ^Titf wwiL 
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mejfcIjT suiiDg tie bet of a bad ijaton : tlic c^dtiotnic tiUjiCT 
of alarcry fcmained. 

h\ tJifi absence af itadmeal records we iiaTe to grope our 
way Ttry cartiuUy if we wiot to foim a oodiiQ cri rorai Italy 
during the period £00-145 a.c The counc of Eordgn pdiuy 
wrai afecting it piofouiidly ill the time. Of the three main 
theatre of waf^ each wai produdfag pecuUAr rtfolti at hnmt 
In the Eiit, the OTOrhrow of great taonarnhiei mJ the min 
of Greet Federation opened up ccnuitrics of oJd cirilizaiioa 
and acmniiilated T?ea]th. Mllitaij serrice offered chancel of 
plnodett demotaiidng the aoldierv^ while capitaliiii sooq dii- 
cemed posslbilidea of gdnfal c&tcrptise. In the Wesr^ Spain 
had to be held^ rhai it might nor agam fall into the hartdi of 
a rcirived Carthage^ But pieceinea! warfare agdnft rude tribes 
waft nnprofftable aod the |[»$a cnormosia. Rome took to UTiug 
the hordeq of this hlood-tu dndly on the coatingcDca of her 
Aliies, thtu creating a discontent which hjd ictiotii con^c^ 
qoences at a later daj. In the North, the conquHt of the 
Po conatiy waa now really earned oat and followed bj effective 
ocenpatioQ^ The Gaulish, nihes were driven out or atoorbed 
bf a great Italian immigtnuoa. No. dimht many dkpo^essed 
or (lishEartened Romsn and Italian farmers found a new ]li:mic 
in the^ rich landr. Strong fortress-colonio agen mi the control 
of Rome; and the Pforbiee of Chalpinc Ganl^ not o&ckllf 
i part of lulfj won became in fact the most pmpefom 
jgricnititral region of the whole penanstilap No doubt cstaics 
there varied! tu bnt it leenu ceitain that the tnazugement 
of land refflained on a sDnndEi iootijig thtn the new^fadnoned 
jyiiem prcTaient in the richeit parts of Italy proper, PitJ- 
tltict i VC tamiSf, thriving townSf and a growing population.,, made 
this dbtrict the best fnrviring ntmmy of Ro^a itrengdu 

Bat wherever there wean wan there were captives, and 
the tUTc-miHcci wg* fulL The ilavet were of VC17 vaiiimi 
qoahty* In panintLif, the brJImieed Eait inpptied^ bmjds 
mere Uboomn^ not a few sMUed men versed in igricultDril 
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afts, acc^totuccl to mctliuditil mdusuj* Supple uid 
■ucli mea were ibia to combiee sorile obedieiiee wiik deedr 
not e^Hy dcteccecL Am itew^irdi, tbey were on the faee of Ik 
ixiTiliiahle to lAudlonli wlio dslred to e&joy a great idcial 
pGsitign and a ^ood incame without dittraenoa from the 
of puhlie life^ But^ u I hiYt hinted abore^ the interet of the 
flivc wa3 to fTteycnt hu nweer froni opouiing iqo rich a rEtum 
frotn hk atate. It hi I tbinh, beyond ill doubt that these 
itewardi generally kept dovm theproductirenesi of otaie^i and 
that in chetr handi agriiniltiire quietlj declined. The cnitom 
WM ipmading of ^imptoYing' the mUa^ making 1c into a 
* country-bailee' rather than a plain facmateadp a place ac 
which the great landlord might stay in comiort and entenaiJi 
faHhionable frienda^ Ttii movement played inta the handi of 
itewardsip fumiEhing excuses for sundiy ahortcomings^ tn the 
course of the fecond cenmry b.c. chk faihion carried al] before 
it, and parks and manfiipns became the bane of Italy. The 
lyitem rested on no fouadition of natiTic Italian ecDnoEny. I c 
was only the exacted^ nffi dally or nnofhddlly, frtm the 

iiibjecte abroad that kept it going- 'V^'hat with the nob^ei wha 
went out to govern the Proirioces and mide fortunes by blacks 
mailing the natircf, whit with the Cipkalbti who farmed 
revcniies and iqueezed the people miquitoufllF, the world wa* 
bdng cruelly eaploitcd to maintain m unwholesome magni- 
bccnrce in Italy, 

The yean f olio wing ihe dsstzuctkm oi Carthage in T 4 j& g,e. 
piiBcni a bbod-ttalned record New Pruvincea were tcquitcd, 
and old on^ reduced to pauive order. A terrihle tnvasioE] of 
northcfn barbarlaiu wai laareisfiiily defeated, and a firm fool-' 
bold gained irt GaiJ hejoad ibc Alp*. Spain wai at last really 
conquer di, and northem Italy (Cii^pinn Gaul) lecnted by the 
lubjectiDn n£ the LiguHan haU^iDCQ in a ieriB of petty cam- 
paigiu. The power of Rome was awttcd xgaimt Jugurtbi in 
Africa and NIichradatet in Greece and Asia Minor* Eitcarnally 
ike great Republic seemed in bare put down her rivali^ Hut 
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her mncr tifitotmdrrcss ww ill the while being defDCPiututted 
by D^eated cridEncea of incapacity. real goTmnnent 

i^ted with the Senate, nijw a cliq^te d selfiih nobla greedily 
ali^orhcng ibe perquisites of office : pubLic opinion was iin po¬ 
tent^ for the comUrtJtbTi worked in sneh a way asi to defeat 
all popular morcmcncf of rcforoi. War$ waged by azmics of 
diEconteoted troops nnder incompetent commandera rtonnaUy 
began with dhasters and ended without glory. ITie IcFiei ol 
ciirscn eoldictis had to be made from a clau dedlning in 
numbera, and Marim paved the ndlimiy litujtiDn only by the 
enffiement of landless men who Tohmteered for nervine in hope 
of loot la ahort^ the army was becoming professional raiher 
than patriotic, icrriiig a loccesafnl general rather than the 
State. To rabe an army wai easier than to disband it# Mnn^ 
pemiona being unknawm^ the disciiarged ioldier ckmemred for 
an iliotmeRi of land i chat he meant to ipend bii later yean 
in imrecnitting bodliy toil u most imlikeiyp Meanwhile the 
capdvs, of whom the vpoUt of wir largely coniiated, were 
passing through the tUve^mtthet on to the great estatea of the 
rich^ and the ulare-gang tjiiem waj tighictdng its grip upon 
the landn To cotnpecc with the great cstatea by ElaTe-hnsbandxy 
on a ^nall scale waa probably quite impossible. Yet the bfge- 
scale hnsbatwlfy waa wasteful and full of horrori^ and atietnpti 
to sotve the Land-problem were notable phenomeo^ of ihe 
period. 

The ocenrrence of two bloody wars \rith reyohed sfaves in 
the Proyince of Sidly, where the of Luifundia (chleRy 

for cereal ctops) bad reached mu extreme dcrelopnient^ snfB- 
cictidy caposed the danger to which the abominadoni of that 
•ystcQ] had brought the Romin State. The risings were at 
Uat cmahed by militat)* force after ippaHitig dtatnictian ol 
life and property, but then the tyatem r«nmcd its coutie- 
Tlfc beginning of the hm riring may dice from ijg B-C-i the 
iopptessicpcL of the lecond wai completed In 99, In eJm; spnee 
of these forty year? fall the aticmpia of the Gracchi (t Jj and 
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t £3-112 B.c.) to pgt bark 1 free Romati fanucr-popubdoti on 
Italian \s.nd^ and (mare stJikmg itilJ) thf reacdoD w hl rh 
recorded tbeir faibrc. The baitlc-grotind of latid reform was 
ineritably due quisdciEi of the indjddiiEij tennres itf public Lmd. 
Ii wa» iroe thai the kgii prnpeny <rf the State hid not been 
cxtin^iahcd by the rctogiiued occupatiQii (ptrxswk) of indi- 
riduals. Bat the Isjiity ot the government and counirance of 
officiak had in the course of many yeai^ allcwed ponefsmi to 
make chiuge^ and cambinadons far their several convenience^ 
So complicated waa now the langk of legal rlghia and equitable 
bteresxs* that to unravel it withoai bardilup inflicctd on some 
pcisod^ wa» impost bici Tlie Gracchi Eaiicd and feli^ became 
there eikted no paiidcal meana of carrying out a refonn-poHcj 
hi a sncccsaioa of condnuDEif years. Their work was undone, 
the Ijiflds allotted to the needy passed back by fcdc into the 
bands of waiting capitalif ta, bnt mth a diference. Whit harl 
been left to the great landhnlden. had been left to tb™ as 
private propertyp not as leasehold bom the State, and the 
pordona now reacquired fallowed thif precedent So lindi 
thai liad before been xneiely * po^smsed * were now wned by 
tht great priraie Undlordt, and the State had mnDunted Jtr 
Legal claim lo rmttme them. 

tinhappity we hare no soBidear means of testing the gcaume- 
ness of the Und-hiingei that the rtfonnesa cadeaToumi to 
satiify. It aeemt ceitain that they tvanted to regmcrate rural 
Italy. Bof, of tboso who were willing to accept oBered ullot- 
ments, how many were sericrttsly prepared to cultivate them 
patiently and thiiitily for the rest of their lives f And how 
many lud idle uteaui of itDcfcLqg even a imaU farm f We do 
know chat the government had for some dme been driven to 
pacifr the urban poor by proriding them with com below 
coat price, and that a Boman mob now emitted, half pauperii^d 
and wholly tmErtzttwofthy^ A itataman was enmpeUed co 
cnuTi it—flamedmcE to hk ruin. It b not likely that many 
iturdy farmert could be dnwn from tluj source. It may be 
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tint some of the f€iii;iiiiiiLg bndlcii msticg lUotteta nucier 
the Graixhjn scheme^ tfut Imre no ^eciol grt)iiD{i ior 
tidntjtig or for bcLerinig tliem t<i inTe been a nEUDejouB 
cla£^ Andy urban or msticp. we now jLpprdsc ilie 

difficulties to he f.»ced by men tijing to ntike a fresh a tart 
on land probably in the con^h and not of the bcfC amble 
quality* An attempt wag made lo find them tools and atod 
for the veatnie, by appropriating to this purpose a windfaU 
chat c^tiie to the State treasuryj but wc know no dernot 
even whether the proposal took elfsct at all How many fn^o 
m all receiTesd allotmenrii we do nor r caHv know; i t Ill lessi 
how many of tiie rceipienta really became working faimcii, 
Whedier it was that impiiijiticable deaigna were doomed to 
fail,, or that a wise and pracrioible refoim was thwarted by 
ihe art! dF t adfiab nobility, or that some tniddle verdict h the 
irue one, it ii at least clear that Italian agricmltme waa not 
featoTed to health by the efforts of the GntcehL 
The yean following the Gracchan oiDTemeni were full of 
internal cronble^, TTic Xtiiian Allies were smarting noder the 
cooElrLUDd lefuial of the Roman franchise- In ^o-^Sq caine 
the great rebellion^ and Rome had to fight for existence, After 
two yean of fic 3 t:e and destmexive war the desired concession 
had to be made, hut the complete mergiog of Italy in the 
Roman State waa only achieved after farther years of dvll war 
marked by frightfnl htoodshed and devaataxion- Thit agri- 
cttlture raffered it obvious j but it is moti important to note 
that it Was uqw as^^^iled by a new and porteiitaua evil, TT-e 
victory of Sulla left Mm with two pressing tastj. He had W 
datroy or redooc to impoEcnce the party opposed to him, 
Thjs he cficcted for the dme by massacres and prodcripciotift 
■nd Temoddling the comtittidon to oa to bestow on the 
tmatorial nobdiry^ Iq the form of legal power, that Tirttial 
coniftil of goTernmeat of which rcccae upheavals had deprired 
ihetm Bui be had abo to satisfy the ddmi of hh rappoflcr^, 
both hk BoJdieri and the miKcILineoM parikam lad tninimu 
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who hid helped turn on to iricicnj. This ke effected hj 
wholeule ceanffsaitioDid Conunimitiea u well ai priyate indt'^ 
viduali mlfcfed. Inlonncfi and apie were rewarded^ and in 
a icene hetrsiyali and munleri mneh of che bat land m I tidy 
WHB nude aralabk for Transfer to new owners. These new 
owner! were often disbamliHJ saldictf who had liido qualihca- 
tion tor paticni and in.telli4tent £aitnit3f, whowe aim wai not 
labour bat ease^ and who wtte doubtless uniilcd to 
the rigbci of others. Aj fanoms they were a antotious failurej 
and the impendlEi^ troulda of Rome and Italy frere very 
largdy dne to the praence erf ibb element ainong the popula¬ 
tion, earagtng those whom they dippOMeMed^ and dbcoitteoTed 
themselves. The grant! to the ■rictorV favooiits were as 
mhchleTYKis in their own way* The fayonied took th eir chance 
while it bated ; that bi wbiJe the leaf of Sulb gaTc ftu partian^ 
the cootTal of thu market; and bonght up Viltiahle propcrdei 
for a txLdc. TTui die prevailing nne^rtainty of tcniirCj. and 
the HrpTUfrr n-iTiir d dtesd oE appearing to have maney, wtic 
a npoii the nocfid tmploynieoc of capital, as beyond 

dotibt* "iTtc Sidlaa rcactitm^ fcntdbic and tmenlightcncdt was 
an agricultural diraatw^ But here, aa erer^f we can onl/ Apeak 
of iti effect! la general tenna, owing to the ahaence nf ttatitUCf. 

There are, liowetet, certain matters on which onr cipiicioua 
record now and then throw light and indirectly gire! ua hints 
cm the rmtic lUiiatiom Piracy ia the Mcditenanean waa no 
new thingr Thi: taantinie republic oi Rhodes had earned 
grtLsal gradlade by reprmaing it: but ever dnee 167 s.c., 
when the Roman government weakeiLed and humihated Rhodei, 
thhi eril been gTOwing wotvc than evnr- Its must reinu- 
ncradve branch was the capture of ilivcs for the great m a rarr 
at DtJoi* where there mt an unfailing dexaaniL Kidnapping 
on land supplemenced captura at rea, Roman cipitiliiTE| 
bayuii: to in Italy or Sidly^ were deeply interested La the 
tradc;^ and the fruit of their operatLoni had been paJufnlly 
crident in the Sicilian Alave-warn- In Italy the pahhe teenn^ 
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was menaced (73-71) hy a ^cat riang of WiiJi difficdtj 

this riung also wsA cjneiuied in bloody hut new ilavci poutod 
10, and tKe dealers nude fortubcs. The neglect of naval affair* 
rendered futile RrOUtan efforu to tuppren piracy» and the iccret 
itifiticnce of tlie capiudkl cliB (naw very itxoag] prahaMy 
wortei to haraper ener^* It wii not imfil things got to itjch 
A pass that theTnllau iciboard was up longer safe thai a epeeia! 
eommiistPTi^ with ample perwers^ was giTen to Poenpey for the 
purpose, md that he put ir down (67 n.c.) b m few mootlu. 
Bet ilaTcs were t ill I siipplied to mcec the demand* Some 
tandloiids owned whole anniffi of them aud were confcsaetil^ 
a pohiic iiLger in these times of diiorderlj ambitbn. Brigand' 
age, not to mention afirayi between the natic itafe o£ quaixcl- 
Eome ndgbhout?^ wa$ still a plague of rie count rvaidt 

Yet we must not hastdj tuppose that agticnltiire waj in 
m Hate of utter collapse* TTlc restoratioti of Roman authinitj 
ibroid led 10 the eatemLon of inch enterprise beyond the 
hounds of Italy. Estates in thp Pioirintfiaj fometiin^ Teiy 
largft^ were bett^ taien up by w'ealthj Romani, anil worked f<rr 
economic pioht. Military campai^m and mEmantile penetia- 
tjon fn mhh ed wider knowledge of Inncign land* smd their fioca 
and fauna. Varro^ who wrote in 37 i.c. at the age of Soi, 
showi IB that much attentiau was being given to the bnproTt- 
ment of old apedea, and I be tntroductioo of oewy into Italy. 
A famoor Inrcanc^h the cheny'tree bronght by LncLilliu from 
northem Aiu Minor. But anrh Tentufcs were oox for imall ^ 
men; the rich eonhl gratlEy their fancy. And h>, while an 
Attic Us Or a Fompey could intesT great part of Mf wealth m 
lands abimd, Italy was more and more occupied by tnaurtom 
ctftmtiy mansions designed lor pliuiure rather iliau for pfafiL 
Mcuwhilci a itream of smaller men was iteadify setting from 
Italy abroad. In money-lea ding, iu conxmcicc, in landholding, 
b State-contTiicti, dogly qf in compinies^ hiToafed fay the law 

* A KMaliU mccas in the e! WfLaepiDf a «ry ■m.ja Italehoj 
ti BteadeiKd Vawo# 
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aod tiic PnjA'indtt] gCFTCriiDr^ ilmy tlu-ove at the ferine wt 
tke tubject peoples. Thus no imaD peretDtage of tie aciiFc 
and CDtciprbiQg elemEnts of IiiUkn pyputaT!i:*a were KitieTed 
OTw Uit Rottian Empire, and became tnciL ni iroportiiiiceT 
Itirin^ llhly in xhs parbi irtd (bbpond* of tbe nohJes. 

It is to be witbed tliat we wcie In a portion to describe 
fnlly and Tividly the incronEiidlngs ol a Rgman iitd the 

life of its inkihkmt^. But to jnempi luch a picture it hardly 
poddiblc with due regard lO tnitk. llic cstablbhmenu referred 
to tmder the title of PiUa£ varied infinitely in type, tnnn the 
rufal ttais of rich men tfsitexed over luly in pleaeiapt tpou^ 
and the lei^ide viUiU planted on anch Wdy ahoici at ihc hair 
of Naplc?* to the farmt worked for profit in lea attracttT« 
dhtricu. the amaljer holding on enountain ilopea, and thme 
qI the genuine iroc working himm itOl iniTT^mg in the high¬ 
lands^ Evciy lypcj out to say every had its spedal 

diaracteriBtkf. Thoc charactemticSj if wc only had ttatisdcal 
detzih might he clescrthcd at lengthy not onprofitably. Bor 
to piece together camal references in poeu inch al Hotac^ 
TibuUos* Ovich ®r Virgih and consiruct a pictnre of tbc 
iTcrage vULt out of tho^ nuteriab^ would tundy misleading^ 
Nor do the tcdmital wniten help nt mudk Their huiinc^ 
was tn luggeit what nnghr to be done or left undone; hql 
to record erijiing conditional to which they of ccnnse refer, 
but only ss ierring to coniinn or DJiiiatrate thrir argumoiil* 
Thii b no| a italiitical houom otn which we can builil. Froun 
il wc iTisT’ draw rrwny significan-i inlmcnce, hot from inch 
inferences we can hardly compose a picture that wtmld be 
cmcc imtruciiTe and true. 

The preiciiiCr of E'eruar, young rLiyes botn on tlw otale^ 
is a good instance esf our difhculiiet. That they were to be 
found on moit umiv is fairly ccrtalD; and ilicy sccm to 
gimeral to ha^e been kindly treated in their ctkildlmocL Tlie 
mere fj^r of their cahtcncc lUggesti a lympaiheik Treatmcat 
Dl the adult riarei- Byt that th^ wtre^ when grown up, the 
4510 ^ k 
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objcctt of Any apecUl con^ideratioD ii -hjidlf' to he affiniicd on 
cjtudug evtdciLCc. Tltdr cotidiiJoii cn:Eiic tuTfi raricd gra^f 
on nriofni And the pretty teens af gambnUSng ddldreo 

Bad i tiAturid but TKthet tmcoDTincmg plajce m the wntb of 
{dealizitig poett. A more tJftaTWorthjr detiil of ruitit^ life ii 
foimd in the ohserrance of rufaJ fstiTala, 4t which *11# 
or free^ nude hdidAj. But this wai rather a paliladoa ih^a 
a nctnedj of the fbrced-kbcmr system. Most ftd^ing was rhe 
diffimlry of keeping 3 due pfoptirtbo becwceo the fcsiJentk! 
tri/1 j and the landed eacate {funJu^ worked as a farm^ Tbii 
prablcni cicrcted the writ era on r^'r ruf^ka^ auinly becauM 
of the growing tctidenty to oukc the residence a ttundoua 
ftjdntiy scat, But this difficulty was imiliily coahoed Co ehoice 
localities : in remote or dreaiy tutmuodinga the vrlljt proper 
was apt to he neglected, and the landlord deterred from needful 
visiti to kii property hy the fear of per^ooal diacomfort- One 
lignihcant feature of the country life was the need of keeping 
on good cwha with the neighbouring owners. Cordial relatuEinfl 
meoni mntiial acannmodatlon^ such u the loan cif aojfillaiy 
labour at a pmch. Ho^tiiity could talce e^ect in variona 
anch ai damage to crops or iWt stock ; a lamilord had in hh 
liiTs a force not unwilling to eithaoge fuld-labour for raiding, 
icinertixies eren noder armi. For iurh outrages there were 
legal rrmwlls i but rcdias pmcizred by hard Twearing and 
the eloquence of counsel could not duguiie thn waiiefulncn 
-of tnudircctfil energy or rarore oeighhourly feeling. 1th not 
for oothing that quotinoa of bonndades, nghia of way, 
occapy an important pla^^e In Roman Law. After all, the be&c 
aficniity against molstarion Ki£i to he known as a min of 
prrrate remotes md poll deal ioflueoce* a neighbour, m ihortr 
whtim it WAS not expedient to od^end. 

Another moTemeni of not less comeqnence than the tendency 
to fteek a Ijrlng abroad feemj now to baTC been iu ptogress. 
No doubt landiords had from early tims occasionatly let lands 
<o cenant farmera. There b no reason to think that thii had 
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been a coEHnixm prscxice- There U leaiojs 60 tb i nk dut the 
poilticD of tach tcnaziti wai i wc^k sml depemlent out la 
1 coTitraev between rich aad fvoQrj riie former wit berto: able 
10 imisi oji cerma faTOBnble to hb own inierettf and the irritrt 
enforcemenc of bargains wif a marked torarc of Roman Law* 
A chajige in the oomiotation of ibe tenfl. cdmtiJ (* ciJriirator ^ 
often impljing praise) war giring i[ the sense of * eajtivatot 
of anothcr*i land contraicing it with dminuff the proprietor, 
Varto, Cicero, Caciar, all rocc^gnke the farm-ieiunt aa a tmtic 
fignic, bnt aiher wiihottt eoj special [mpHcarion or aj a fctdal 
and (Hxmmme bferior. How fir the relation of tenancy wai 
becoming commoner in mral life ma^ be difficnit to jodge. 
Itr prevalence In. i later pericKl, rivalling the s^iem of tteward 
and ilaTe-itaff^ rather in^egts that it wm coming into rogue 
in the last age of the Rcpoblie. Wc kcir of a landlord calbng 
out hk (AUmi aa anaed retainers m the great ciril war. As to 
bibour^ ViTTO adrisea the eHiplojinen.t of tired frccmeti for 
dcidei ceqiriring Jnteliigciiee or entailing risk of malantl mfec^ 
rioQ- But It appeart that free wage-tameii were chielJp, if 
not whdllj, idneranr gangs ffnin the lughUod diitiisrti, who 
went hack home with their wages* Slave Uboctr wai atili the 
noim&l cquipmeoi of the faroit gtcai or ffPi a ll. 

When the civil wan were over, and the ruler of armlB 
became the real master of the Romiin world, one isf his circa 
war to fCVlTe agricnlture* But in {tal/ the renewal of whole¬ 
sale conEBcAiioMt ro provide lands for discliarged sotdierit had 
ooce more giren faming entecpiisc i rode ihpcL As io Solla^i 
lime, aedve caltivstors were itirned oor to maie rocm for men 
Icsi able or lea wtUlog to give doc atieodon to the buaioess. 
Some of the new ram failed and Bold thar land to specniaiive 
buja^ Some jndidosisly kept oo the former awnen as cenanu 
a rent- Thingi gniiaallf setded down, n the older genera- 
rinn died ont, but dd crils tcnuioecL And, with the ^ Roman 
peace* Btabliihfid hr Augmttu, the lopply of tiara Irom 
captgre !□ war was no loogcf so plentifid, and the marlurt 

c k a 
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dcp-cmJtd on tlic ordiiurj nboimxLjtioQs of the traiift. Ic ti 
u^ihc^Di that tbe had to rak-e mcasiLrcs to reprcsa 

fta loinncai ahqic, the Htinupping {fuppresn&) ol freemcjt m 
Ital)" itstlf and their sale into sbiTeiy an lulian states. TliiC 
the faronred and imperial cauntiy became a happj bad nndcr 
the new dispenjatioii if not to be tedieved on tke auiiiarJiy 
of copTt poets. Specnbtioii in ProticiciaJ agrictilliiTe^ and 
granxf to imperial faTOntlte3| promoted, the fonn^daiLof grcac 
estates abroad^ same o£ them very bjgc. These necessitated 
the tiaployment of a boat of atewardf and other a^nu, mostly 
fkiUcd freedmeo or tliYeSi, and eiabnnite organization^, That 
a pan^ often a lar^e part,p of iwch eamtes was let to humble 
CetianE famicts grouped cm mull holding armind - rh ^ liird*i 
ccnlr*J Home Farm, was probabily alieady tlie case: at all 
CYenti we find tha system in existence In th^ first centmy 
oi tile Fjnpire* Morwvcf, the establiihmeiit of s Firirual 
Momrtihy naturally bitnight with it not only im Imperial 
Treimry buf the crutioi} of funds at the peiscnol disposal of 
an Emperor, Tlib arrangcmentt it first ciiricd qn bj the 
rulci^s piirate agents^ was developed into a regular^ highly 
OT^niztd deparimentj with a fpedil bureau for thcadminLstra- 
tian of the imperial domain-lands. The bulk of the$e dqmdni 
tended ter ^aw gradually ihrongh btqnsits froDa indlYidiia] 
tmtaton j occiaionally by leaps and bounds^ li'hen an Fmppnrr, 
jealoui of great landlords^ or needing money for hii own pof- 
poap^ m^ido away with the present CFwaerj ^ind eonfiicatcd 
their estates, Africa tn particular waa thg fcene of atMdi 
appropriadonj. 

Imperial or private, these great Trovmdal bnd-nniti i ended 
to a certtm uniformity. A body of ctadTatiag tenants {idm), 
humble foil, farmed parceU of bnd on fixed condittoni. At 
the hcaci of the local organijatioa stood the man in the Home 
Fami, whether he were the agent oE the abieniM landlord, 
EJT a lenaut-iu-diief to wliooi die whole cjtaie was Itutd the 
firadiiirrer or Muxet' as be tumc la be ipesilly called. ^Eut 
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wtuCcTCF the mis ip farce np ihe estate, tile ^‘zre 

txc^mcn wftii. foU legal rights and dmisj boonil only by the 
conditiottf of their Tcmunj and able to gO or it37 aj inited 
their own coiv^cnfenct The law of fandlori uid tenant 
guarded the interests of both pAfuett and it ii not easy to 
ftod faalt with the syatitnn, to bng it wi* fairly worketL 
Iti coiToptiop yvt ffhall see bttr. Wc ftiMt, however* not forget 
thit holding? of a di^ereut kind e^sted chtmigh State icdoo 
in the Frovincei* For retiied ioldiciv to Kettle down In diitrittf 
faYontabty kdovm to itiern in the courte of service was no new 
thing £ it had happened long 4go in Spairu With the establbh- 
menc of d atandhig army quartered on the frontiers byAugnfltQs, 
the grant of bcd-iUotmenti became die ordinary mcazis of 
pension 00 ditcharge- Settlcmciiti of veterans were icatEercd 
tbout the empire, geiLerally in organized conmi unities. These 
eeterzm were probihly frooL the htnt persona of local impor^ 
tance ; cerrainly they were a s'ety notahle class nndn the later 
Empire, That there wm bejidc* other bndholden of varioui 
types if de^r« Hut tint the * Roman ^ settlm ol any kind 
were mere bandwoTting peaLantf^ dmng thcii own drudgery 
ij a matter of course, we hive no raa*ga to believe. We beat 
of slaves; jmd, when we £nd teferetiee 10 free mantial farm- 
labouTf there is reason to heheve that the tmling are 

natirc tcmanti of 1 * Romii] ^ overlord. 

In the middle of the Rm centuty b. we get some light 
from the tigniEcaat trestbe of Cohunelb. Thii u not osily 
the fullest ol onr indent antborirics : inddemallj it reveab 
to us what were the most urgent agrioiltiirul probLem^ 01 the 
age. Taken rogeihrr with the tomewhat Later evidence of 
the yonngcr Plinyi ir help i» to get u nodou of rural economy 
in Italy about 50-ico ji.n.p more solid and irniiworthy than 
the stray notices on which we too often have to depend, 
^either of these writeti directly point! oat that agricidtnre 
wjUi oa the downward road, with amall prospect of recovcTy# 
But we learn tkii^ if the aystem of cultivating for the bad- 
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lord'E own MCOuflt hy a steward ard slave staff was te cgiitlinie» 
ic would need reform. The orgaoixatioii muit He daborated 
and tightened^ to make it cconaiiucallj efficieikt. Waiu and 
labotir-costs wem eatuig ap due profttE, and the blame for iO 
piriful a rsult teaJly resrai on due landlordii tlieiiis>elT<ti+ TheT" 
often cho#e wortHlssi or incaiDpetmt lUvcs for stewardft and 
did not keep i watchful eye an thdr doings. In short, the 
lysienip thortraghly well devtted, wai on]j not a tticceei became 
owners would mjt take tmnhle for thdt own Lnt-er^t. That 
this higfdy ijtuliEed critic, despairing of a peraojial amend¬ 
ment of landiordf, could only suggest improvemerit of the 
orgatiitation in dcftail| wa$ surely omlnnoa of Yec he 

clearly thinb thii splrcm economically mperior to the alier- 
nadre plan oi letting farms to tenantg. A bad tenant will 
exhaust the soil for Kia own immediate gain, or cuitiTate badly 
through ignorance or careksineas. To get good tenanti^ and 
to keep them, is far from easy, indnlge them ii you may. The 
experience of Fltny, a landlord, folly bears out thi* view 
of the roaric dilemma^ He enjoyed cotEntry, and was not 
indifferent to the social disliiiction conferred by the owiienllip 
of great estates^ But he could jqck make th^m pay at they 
ought to pay. The rctomi from them were poor and qottr- 
tain; he was always in trotible with tenaim ; ii he granied 
them abacemcnti of rent, they did noE regain their lolTcacy i 
if he sold them op, the prowds did no: cover thrir arrears. 
Moreover, tc being the cm tom lor landlards to start tenants 
hy advancing equipment (wrnirRbntrLcffl, inrioding slaves}» He 
wonld have to sink more capital in the vcntorc, not to mentioa 
the cxpcEue of getting the farm into good condirion again 
when tr had been let down by an oucgoiiig bankrupts Tme, 
the law fumiihed mema of cnlordng proper cultivation, but 
m practice legal procKdlngs agsinit a teoant were cvidemJy 
often TFiioi The truth surely it that in the comditicitts oi 
outwardly proapettm age both, landlord lad tenaoi w ere com- 
monly in a bad way. Advice from Colmoella and the kindly 
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rfforti of Plinj coold not Teitore Tig^jnr to a rottra agiioiltiire- 
Whit waj Reeded was x race of practical wotking fAttneCB ; 
tilings were not to be mended hj ipecialutf or imatenrff* 

We mnat bear in mind the general cconomii:: sitnation in 
Impcrki ItaJj. The cocauy was not induitnal, prodnang 
goods for crpoit snffitdcnt to pay for 11:5 imports. Some dtieSi 
Rome in particular^ were great centres of consiimptiocL, With 
aatceptioR of the Fo region (now included in I and cercain 
blghlaod districts^ it wai aoc really producing all the food and 
dathiog required for iti population. Ita imported mppllcs 
were, as Tihciiiii taJd* at the mercy of wtndi and wjvea t the 
capital city was at timei exposed to the titl of famine- So 
long as nerennes from abroad poured in, it paid better to 
produce daindci for tlie tahlca ai the rich than plain bulky 
fnod-stuSs. There was, however. 1 imaH-scile agriculture that 
managed to thriFe^ pm^haps even to grow, nnd^ present con- 
ditdcmi. It wat t lia? of marici-gardeiu and s mall vineyardf, 
chiefly in the neighbourhood of Rjdiiic* In the hands of roeB 
not too laxy or coo ptemd to attend to liieir bniineiSi iitch 
tnterprhei were often rcmurteraiive;, PcnoDal devntirm 
the ftccrtt of tucceu. Many of these imall culrivaton were 
freedmen, who in this at in other walks of life turned to account 
[cfiSORS leamt m theit daja of slarcry^ Such men, keen and. nor 
distracied by ambirioni, adapted ihemfldvet to drcnntitaitces 
and prospered, while native * Romanj * decayed in iLcir pride 
or pftuperdom- On cheir holdings ilave labour was employecl 
«■ on gtear estatcf, but on a niBller scale, and the pfopnetnr 
lijinseU law to ic that work done, and done properly. Tlie 
fall in supply of slaves U indicated by the deyidopmcnt cl the 
old practice of slaTe'brccdifigi Colmnella treats it as one of 
the pheuDzneaa of a Urge estate, and makra aUuvrance for tt 
in hil ayatem t slave children had bug been an ordniaiy elemeni 
of farm-hioiisfiholtis. Bat it would seem that comparative 
scarcity ol impomsd slaves, ind the r;^rt to breeding, were 
beginning tn Lmprere the profpeca of the rustic ilave. It waj 
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bcL-omuig 1501 unusnil to act up a deaerring ^ rirtoil 
ten an t (^udxi fflffrnttr) of a ainaj] firm^ a rocked by M» nu4ter. 
He liad eTtty ixiduccment to make the h nlrlfn g j, sucocra, 
Gooa and regular remrus, vrliether of monei-^ient of liure of 
crojH, wi^ what bu to as ter wanted. He ”jud lair hope of 
^tiUDiiiHjoti under his maitedi iaat will; arren the faini mighr 
be bequeathed lo him by id# iniiter'* gratitude. In these 
arratigenient*, duly reccigQiied by the jaiiaii, lay i germ of 
rniproTeraent in the eroiitiiiiio of agticiilture, but the course 
of Roman hiitoijdiJ not allgwit to produce its posiiblcinnh. 
For some ninety ywn ^jo-iSo the empire enjoyed 

a peace hardly broken by wari; Trajan eren made new ettft" 
t|ue 3 ts, and Ilatitian did iniich to rtrengthen the frondet 
defMCBs and feoigankc internal admmiatration. But the quiet 
period, oftu represented tt a golden age, iras probably a time 
of iuiperceiTed decay. Behind the screen of inilitaiy' posts the 
Provincej were at care in fancied security, and were becoming 
on war] the in itt *ge when what had been won by fotce could 
only be wetired by foire. Over the borderi Germanic and 
other barbarous tribra were incTtusing at a rate tvith whLih 
the * Rrunsn ' popnlaiioo could not compete. They were 
chfomcilly in need of more food, and the epecticle of an 
agricnltiire which waa at. least ayjtsmatic, compared with thdr 
own shiftless effiirts, wai i tetaptarion to seel a sure and 
bonnrifnl rahsbicnce sword in han± The Rontan frontier waj 
long and itj guardian acmies iemffident to Itold it ai all poinu. 
Once it were pierced, though but lor a time, would the monrees 
and machiueiy of the empire be able tnccessfuJly to bear the 
mcvitable acrilii f 

In the reign of Marcus Aurdioa Ctfii-tSo) the ,tnin on the 
tBnnrcei of the empire became actual and levran. Snceeisfiit 
wr m the East was foUowrd by i terrible plague, bttmght 
by infKtcd troops, and plague by famine. Tliim came inioadi 
ttf harbaicns from the Nont ,tid a serira of campaigns, 
asperate c6^ti4 to driTu ont the inradera and ratote the 
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To itnifct iMax^uj tud tD ^liit €vc[i ^larea and 
barbajian ims^i'CcitaziQ. tTic need of rrnjj]cjr waj eitr^me. 
Alter hard-won VictQri«, ticne waj niU the problem how to 
rcpopulatc Trailed landfi^ To leave tbezn wane waj to leave 
Open the northern barfiet* Mamia settled large bodies ol 
German and other barh^rlans within the Roman border ; thc^ 
were to bold their Landj on coniliciDn of miHtarj serri'Cc to 
Rome. The scale on which ihii waa done made tlui measure 
very difife tent in kind from the occasional admission and 
emplo}Tnent of barbanatEs hf earlier emperors: Moreover, the 
* Roman * world wai now so mucli weitened tkit ib moifej 
popular]on cenJd not Romanfee new-cooiers. 

The effects oi these effons and lacriijcm were ondoubtedly 
felt in agriculture. The mere fredlng of great armls in 
distant Seats of war, with little or no locil mpplLsa^ must itave 
been a heaTg burden cm somebody. Prohablr it fell fint on 
the Po coemtry. The bulk of Italy was m no condition to 
give mach help. It u hardly possible to radat the conclutiod 
that thwepaztfl of the empire ivhJch were great food-prodliccn, 
and which wj^re not troubled by the wari^ weft Tubjoct tq 
diapjoportioiutc Hpiemng no dm the prc$iiiir of nsmity. 
The case of the gneai com-provinre Africa tciiitn ooDtjdcrj- 
rioa from this poLnt of Tiew. The great estates referred to 
above were a priflcipal icmrce of Komid mppHes. From 
Inscriptiocu we get giimpset of whai wai going oft there in 
the second century ©. Tlie ordinary terras cm which chltri 
tenants took, over luch dntnajm made thon each rcaponjible, 
not ofily for psymcni of his own rent but for cotlcciinff ihoie 
of the icUwi cm behalf of the imperial govemnieiti:^ The 
paid in aharet (p 4 irus) of produce; that ei, they were ro^jni 
jkrrtlani, CaltccEion wai ptobablv a tircspme boiincsf^ but 
the chief tmanf had fiJi compensitioft in the liability of the 
rsiflai to render him cmain days of compuhory scirice on 
the Home Farm, He wat lemptcd to exact more labour tli-iu 
vras duti and ibo to inerra^e the payments in kind. Thcie 
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cDcroadimenta could be wtclucood by the help of the Empefor'^i 
zgcDti who represented him in the Fiuriiiec^ but these agents 
could be mflueticed by brihes lEid favouni. It was itill possible 
ta appeal direct to the Emperor, a ttuubtesome procefii^ tod 
liable to bt ddeaied bjr eorniptLon of tlie deptrmieiita] offidak 
ill Rome!. Tliar the fd/m lomcunia did tskc tbii cnuise, we 
know from the iuiTiviiig records of soMe oi their appeah that 
tucueeded. Bow hr and how lon^ the orders for redress of 
grievances were obeyed in pracdce, W 6 do not know. Only 
by the vigilance and joitke of tie ccuLrd bureau m Rome 
could tie rights of the raiimi be tccutcd. Any weakening or 
corru prion ac rhe centre might be dcprcsiing or even disastfoui 
to a dasi of men demoted to die prodnerion of more food than 
they coriEtimed. 

The food-question, I repeatp was already a serious one. In 
the Icmg, troubled centuiy that fallowed die death of MarcuJ 
it became eren more SO- We have evidence of grave amiety 
at head-qourterB in the recorded efforts o£ Emperors to pro¬ 
mote reoccupation of derelict lands and redamatian of ibe 
waste. How far the offen of holdings rent'frec lor a frcricf 
of years were successful in «cending culrivarion^ we cannot 
telL It is quite clear that to hud iquAtterSp and bind them 
to the fioil by the tie oi their own improvemenii, waa to confesi 
the emptr^a prculng need. It wu the put bestowal of thrm 
own labonr and capital that boimd ihe celartt to farxm from 
which they were free to Fcznove, It was dnuhtlou then 
reluctance to go that made thtm tometimet submit to irregular 
caactioni. But at pre»ni thdr interesu and thue of the 
goyenimenc agreed fairly wdL It was the chief tenant, who 
wai In fact a udddlemaii, that needed watchiog^ The9< huge 
FroTincial dcTnains were cmtiiiie the munictpal organkatiem, 
10 the cxilkctiati there was not prorid.^ for by the munidpal 
machineiy^ It flCcms ihtrdare that the olhdalo in Rome would 
sotnedmei have to weigh delicate comidcrurionf in deciding 
wbai action wai moft etpedient. In tboit^ cute of the moic 
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iroporrint Atp^nmcnt^ of i^oilciire dcpic^dtd for iti con- 
tiaiEod pTDtpcfity on "thjt cantxoi34iice of the gigriErmiLefiit 
nucliiiie in cMcient fmurtion. 

Now the third cealuT7 of tke Empire a^D-J vns 

full of tJOkibl». iDTuiona^ d.TiI wari with pretendera^ munnica 
of Ecenriom ioLciieiy« were sccompAnied hj duiresa 

which WM only aggrawted by dcbasejncnt of the curceacT* 
GoTcmcaent tended to become a iDccessfon of mOitiry tyran* 
nie$, ineetiiig momentary needs by the readiest appUcidon of 
jrroed force, in auch dmimitaticti the machine of govem- 
ment got out of gear. That it did 30 ^ and with dliaftmei 
consequenceii. we may be rare t the ab§eT]ce of particular 
record h only a lymptom of a bitjjly diBordered age. Even 
the aeries ot great lawyen died dnwn in this period- There- 
fore, when we fold the agricoltural problem prwiog for loin- 
tion at the begnming of the neat pericKl, there ii no ground 
for rarprtae. Eridenrij the gOTemmentj jlway 3 in ftraitap had 
loit eEecriire control of ita aubordtnates, and cendendes never 
e&sdy checked now operated wiihotit fErttaini. Ckicf tenanti 
of grcit esiacea vreie vifoeezing the mb-tjenanta in order to 
unify the gromug demandi from Rome* Thdr eocroftcfa- 
mciTtg had io be winked air fear of an mrciTtipriEFn of 
foppiict. So in the ccmpEtitiazi of iclEibnai the weaker went 
to th£ wafl. The cefesj were practically Itmng the freedam 
of moTement that wad I^ally ihdxt. The rcai i^u-t mw now 
xhh—waa enterpiiae to be terived by a great administratiTe 
edort, or wai the creeping itignadoa to be recogniLcd and 
tegnlarized by law ? 

When Diocitriaa arrained tupreme power (28; jlo.), be 
remodelled the Impeml tipxcm in the hope oF reataring 
dBcfenqr* Fonx coEeagnei held Imperial powen, each in 
a drrhbn of the empire. For a time tbe phn^ m 1 mcchankal 
impro^'ementr had contiderahle lucccs. But four elahorace 
Conrtt of Oriental cypCt and an smmeage hierarchy of offidali^ 
were Tcry ontlji mi every eipcdicnt had to be tried in order 
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tn tncet the frnaackJ nnedi of dit gavcrummiT* TtaJ^ had to 
lose l« priiritq^d posiiion. It wm parccUcd ifito Provineet 
ind UJCCfl ii^c thsr rc£t. The EfstetiL of payments in kind 
received g^rcai eitentton, and W5ii Applied not only b coUectiott 
of dura bu! in pajTiient of ^alarieani To igricultnre thh vrii 
a cistdl^ blow, A remodetted census wa^ c&tabliiheii an the 
principle of mbdividing the terrimries into an ascetiained 
imniba- of fanu-omi3 Cnith o£ %ihick Etood cliii^cd with an 
equal fixed tax. It aeems certiin that in practice no sneb 
difioreticil uniformity w« possible* bat the prindpto waa not 
ibnndoncd, Frotu the farmer system took mway alt hope 
of pro&tiii^ by the turn oE the nurket for food-stofe. In 
a bad tewn he would have to deliver ai mndi produce ju 
in a good one. This waj dlKionra^og to enierprise xnd 
industry. Farmen began to deert the land and refugit 
in towns* adding to the indite at populace tberew Of the nnd- 
Te$i of thEe poor cdsffi tvc bjpc no complete intpartid 

pirtnre ; bnt the presanre that drove men to leave the hpldktga 
on which they had ipcnE tlieir and carie ntnit have hecii 
cnieL Eteiy effort wai made to prevent their fiittingj for any 
decline in prodnctioD menaced the wliole fabric of the empire. 
Another tide of the rhange in progresa seems to hxife heen 
a rile in the posi tr and importance of the chief lenanta on the 
greiT estates. Wc hiTc seen that their presenre waa semiceahle 
la the central anthorityi which Imd only interrened now and 
then to check th^ selfish eucroavhmctits oo tie (ub-tenaacs^ 
Henceforih ihcy sisjrft rather to illnstrate the general wocHag 
of the Imperial nuechaimm* En which the npper Tnjfi ground 
the lower tor hii own Lntetst and scenrity^ To seek the ptO' 
tection of meo of influence became a social cm tom 

and canlcer m town ind. conntry alike, but the mertt fatal 
tymptam Kit the age waa that all reittd on an agriculture that 
had ceased to bope^ 

Cnuitaiktine (50^37) reunified the Empire after aril wars, 
and made a final choice of a laud-policy. The had been 
»a boutid to the soil by gradual rfect of past drcutOBtaiiccs* 
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tkat they could na longer find rek^^e save at fagmtd at any 
sacrifice. CanBiidatinti f^ced factf, irod boond thun to the soil 
by pedtETE law; &nt thin wii feco^nitioi] of a complicated 
dusuEj nn% a j-emedy^ The fordiig of all trade* ind profcisiaiia 
info pcrmancDT guild* had for Aome time betm a regular policy 
0l Emperor*^ The lamc rigid fiaity waa now i-cgaljy appikd 
to sgncnltnre^ atterly mcoiuiBient though it was with the 
natiuE nf the occupatiDjt, Food-supply was more than etct 
the prime need. VVe ctcti iind Icgliladon to prereux liabiljiy 
td military sernce or aixxiiiary transpoff fmaa impairuLg the 
food-productive cffideticy of the rnsdi: populadau^ The army 
covering the ompire wa& now mainly barirarian^ Barbarian 
settEefs were aho numerous la aomt PnDvinccs : as^imOarion 
of these alieae had practically cca^ed^ They wczei hoicever^ 
not itHen Evidently they carried on a simple agriculiure whb 
success, foe their crops and general well-being Inred innher 
siynnna of hnugry warriori over the frontier, 

'Fhe partition of the empire into Eastern and WeaEcm^ 
Following the liiie of a vital difference^ was accomplished in 
the period after ConstantioE^ and the Empire in the West wai 
finally c^dnguixlisd in ^76. From the point of vj'eiv of Rome^i 
agricultural * legacy * we are only cancetned with the West, 
and it happeni tlsat we liavc Eomc infa rma rijin^ chiedr hearing 
on CiiuL In the years 3J6-60 Jnlian (afterwards Emperor), 
then in charge of thij great group of Provinces, incceufuUr 
defeated the in voiding Germans, and by good adniinijmtion 
teheved the di* tressed ProTtndak lie remedied grate ahuiei 
emder which agritnltnre was then suffering. It is ligidficaiit 
that die inpplis for Roman armies on the German frontier 
were generaliy drawn fcoot Biiuim Now the northern 4eaj 
were infeSEed by Saann pirate*, and tlicsc roven had to be 
humbled by Jnlian in order 10 restore the traEc. But Britain, 
crer a troublesome dcpEndencyp, once more rebtUed, and was 
titially abandoned in the time of HDOorim (Weitern Emperor 
395-4J3), The hold an Caul wn locuoicil, and Gcrmaiiie 
tribei pushed in» If wc may put tnat in the pictures dmirai 
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by Chrbtioj^ wotm in the middle and Uuer pari of xlic EflJi 
cecuniiyj. it leenu tliac the way was pared foi: thxat occapation 
hj the iaJquhoui cppiestlofl imdot which the Roman Fro- 
rinctal lannm were groAcdng; an oppreidon that had made 
thcin ID the newest tense; mere serEi of greedy Laodloida. 
Such a mfal papulation waa aot likely to offer it stubbozn 
resistance to the warlike invaders^ aiid the aerf ol a Ttnmaji 
lord mi^ht find hilniself on the whale better off at the serf of 
I barbaiian chjoh The ^ Sjontaos * wete nat mauacTCid, and 
iame RoiiLin landhirdi evidently came lo terfos with 
iQtrodcr^. Sidonitu (about depkta far oi a Roman 

cirflizttEon still cihtiiLg not only in tawnt but in couDCiy teaia 
ol wtilihy nablei^ How the hlendiRg of peopla laid the foniida- 
doiu of France u a rhrme beyond sciTpe of these pagEi. 

To appratie the le^icy of Rmne in the field of agricnlt^i'e 
ii on eaiy mattet. Id the Tnaterldl der-elopiDezit of ciiltiTatiiiii 
we can hardly credij the Rotaani with DOtablc adraaces as 
ptoncefs of an origioatirc Iiad4- In this sj in oxhet depart- 
mciiD of drithted life they were pnmarily bonowers and 
cajneri * thdr Tcadtucss i& adopt iho means and method* of 
oibers was remarked by PeJy bioti Thqs on their natire system 
were grafted, in the course of ceatorioi many foreign notlorLS 
dertYed from Greece, from Carthage, and later from Gaul or 
diewhere* Of the paim taken to improve Italian agricnltuce 
we have ample eridence in those of the treatii-ei on w. rtutuA 
that have come down to na. The fancuoESJ of tillagt: were 
miantely ittidiedf and restdcB nbaervecL Not to mention 
mannnng and the careful filstiiictidu of qtuUcics of tBjioiir'g*j 
the tiAe of lime, day, and aihet wni well yndentaod ; also the 
ptonghingdn of stubble; and certain foddcx-icrops after grarfog- 
taJiowi were a part of the tystem r troe rDtaiico of crop* 
can liardly be traced- in the matier of applEancea there teeiiii 
to We beta ^eiy little adTAUCe, Tla j itaguatian wai no doubt 
mainly the effect of slavery. The derdopmeot ol agriculnire 
on a Urge fcdc for profit wai midintakeii with labour so heair- 
l™ ind ojiiiiieniflca! that there was little or nothing to be 
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gained by improvinjj took. The 4iLtnc pLencmiefiOD hu been 
noicd m modem dmeL Free hired labour ivw but seldom 
employed, and in agriculture oalj aa m occaGiarui re&ootce- 
Thc mere wage-eanicr was ncctmrii^ a mean figure in ancient 
cirdiaaden^ in the Roman perlupi rnDH of alL 

That polltinil inflneucfis deepljr adjected the* inriiiafii of 
Rnman agriculture k obfliana to cvcij rtudeni of Ronun 
hitorji When we temark the dkippcarance of the old triuse 
character of dtboi {fiw), faxmer in ongirtal sense), 

and ioldier (flwitfj), the tinW functroiu that the early Raman 
wia tBidy »iiea called upon to dsnmie, we arc taking note of 
ihs mmt rital change that came otct tie Ramon State. Rigid 
inJ fonsaJ law lanctifitJ the rights of prapertf, bur political 
powcf wm iLeeiied to prevent unfair dcaliag with the land- 
qneationa of a growing cotamnnity. Under the Roman con- 
ititutioDp every eapanpioa of dominion rendered the Dim of 
l^artoer citmrfss more q liable to aaecrt rfiemselfea. Under an 
mdividualjalfc land-*instemj the mdiTiduial landholder bocamjE 
in practice pollticalJ^ impotents Momentary agitatioai became 
^ long Jran* So the Few prevailed^ and the 
corruption of politics and the decay of laiinid agriculture went 
hand in hand^ The acqniiition of a vast empire oidy condmjcd 
the process. Luiuriona mlka spread over more and more of 
Italy, white openings in the Frovincei enaUed ' Romaii ^ emi- 
grants to win a good linjBg abroad bymeana lest labotious than 
fusric mdujiry. The derdopment of temndm, and the step® by 
which the €dmi sank into the condition of rijtiLiI serfs, slaTcs 
of the Mil, hive been ikcfclied ahore, Agricnltnic depriTed of 
hope, labour deprived oi it* rewajd, lost the breath of Uit, and 
ondermiactl the empire that depended on their vig^^ur 
The lift itigci of Roman capansfon betray the tailurn of 
that power of ladmilaTko by whkk Rome had conrolidated 
her hfild upon her eidicr conquests. Most intcraung are the 
rmula of recent inquirio into the cane of Eriuin* We know 
th*t no small paini were taken to Rominiac the Ptorioce. 
But the dixtributinn of iown-cencr«, and particularlF of mill 
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tillAf, mdjcacct thai tte spread of Ram^o dvillzjiijoq procfcdtd 
jilojig detenniiied lines id chascij «nd in r^Istira fo 

tilt mltiuiy post! t\ml gave Accnrity. BritiJD wkeo jbiDdoftfid 
did not TeiDaiD a * Latin * countiy. 

Perltjpj we maj Eiame Gr^aifizatidn -mH die dlDSt evident 
td Home In B^dculisireL hme timed a iptemadc 
roetliod. of farnjing into mj wide m ma of weatem Europe waa 
fiirelj aa snull adiicvemefil. Bafbariani ioolcd on, admired 
the r^ultJif and evenTually, when lettkd in conquered Pro- 
vinca, IcartiL aomtthmg better thm thrown emde metliodi. 
But there ii in Ttily at Iciit otic region Jti which Roman 
agriridtnrc at its best hat left a living pictnjs of iuclf. The 
tourbt who looki out irom the top of Milan Cathedta] over 
the Lomiiard pLim jcei i iccnc of contttiuouA culdratiim and 
fcrdiitj-^ In ctientialj; it h prabably mndi whdi h kn becii 
ever airmc the Romiitifr finnlj ocenpied Citilpinc GauL Its 
appearance fnggesis the Roman UndrsarT^aia tkai laid out 
bf^diDgs ivr Ronun aectlejs in thia dbtrict favoored by nanirt^ 
where the ry&tcin of momiroos hUfaj^dia never reached iu 
wont* Even rherCj however, we muit not forget the nntn: 
tlave. In odC of hk letten Fliny, Lunennng the co«tbn^ 
trutty iIafci,. remajfa* * is lor ekiined akvetr 1 never keep 
sort CD any of mj estatca, and lu those parts [the Gialpine] 
nobody dora ^ the tlave w« there also i and we may 
[aifly wonder that agiicnltDre under «uch labour conditiom 
prtJipcrcJ 60 lon^ and lo wtU at it did. Tor id thii brief 
sketch we have been reviewing its fominea over a tpjee of 
more' than a thousand ycart^ 

/v / / W- E. Hettuimd* 

n^O SfiTp M. ITp rtfTTO 9n y^rjnuafp 
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